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Kallistratos Meets a Centaur 


KARL LEHMANN 


THere are good reasons to believe that the well 
known fragments of impressive Hellenistic reliefs 
with the representation of galloping centaurs belong 
to the ceiling decoration of the building in Samo- 
thrace known until recently as the “New Temple” 
and actually called in antiquity the “Hieron.” 

Fragments of at least two such reliefs were found 
by the Austrian excavators in the region of the 
pronaos of the building. The majority of these frag- 
ments were used by the sculptor Zumbusch for the 
restoration of a relief slab with one centaur in the 
Vienna Museum (pl. 37, fig. 1), a restoration ap- 
proximately correct in height, but evidently too 
long in the body.? Additional fragments of such 
reliefs (pl. 37, figs. 2-3) were discovered near the 
front part of the Hieron in the American excava- 
tions.* 

There is no other building or monument in this 
region to which these reliefs representing at least 
three, probably more, centaurs can be attributed. 
The vigorous style, an aftermath of the Pergamenian 
“baroque,” fits a date in the second century B.c. to 
which the pronaos of the Hieron belongs. It is closer 
to the high Hellenistic baroque of the Gigantomachy 
of the Pergamon Altar than are the pedimental 
sculptures of the facade. Even more remote from 
that phase are the akroterial Victories, one of which 
was found in 1950.° It would seem that the work 
on the pronaos and the remodelling of the roof 
extended over several decades, from about 170 to 

1For the building see especially: A. Conze and others, 
Archiéologische Untersuchungen in Samothrake 1 (Vienna 
1875) 40ff; Il (1880) 21ff; A. Schober, Oesterreichische ]ahres- 
hefte 29 (1934) 1ff; Hesperia 19 (1950) 4ff; ibid. 20 (1951) 
19ff; 21 (1952) 4o0f; 22 (1953) 14f (the inscription with the 


name IEPON); Karl Lehmann, Samothrace (New York 1955) 
61 ff. 

2 Conze, op.cit. I, pl. 52, pp. 12, 20, 27ff; Hesperia 21 (1952) 
42, Note 92. 

8 ibid. p. 42; 22 (1953) p. 12 (with an attribution suggested 
before a detailed study of the ceiling was made); Samothrace, 
op.cit. 87. 

* Schober, loc.cit.; Hesperia 19 (1950) 5. 

5 ibid. 20 (1951) 25ff, 15f; Samothrace, 88f. 

6 The normal metopes measure: height 0.74 m., width 0.75 m. 
The centaur relief in Vienna, as restored, is 0.86 m. high. 

7 The inner field measures 0.816 m. square. 
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about 140 B.c., and that the centaur reliefs belong 
to the earlier part of it. 

They should thus belong to the interior decora- 
tion of the pronaos which had to be roofed before 
the pedimental sculptures could be put into position, 
because the alternative of their belonging to the 
outer Doric frieze is excluded both by the preserva- 
tion of undecorated metopes from the facade and 
by the scale of the centaurs, which is too big for 
these metopes.° 

In studying the marble ceiling of the pronaos, 
Mr. Martin Jones found that it contained coffers of 
two sizes, the larger size fitting the dimensions of 
the centaurs, if they were placed in the inner square 
field of the coffers (pl. 37, fig. 4)." Furthermore, 
he found that these inner fields were made of sep- 
arate slabs which were posed on top of the open cof- 
fers like lids,* a cumbersome procedure, an analogy 
to which also occurs in Samothrace in the nearby 
Propylon of the Temenos. Here, too, at least some of 
the coffers were covered by separately made slabs 
with relief decoration (in this case, heads of divini- 
ties) which were held in place on the coffers by 
small bronze dowels along their edges (pl. 37, 
fig. 5).° The procedure is entirely logical inasmuch 
as the carving of elaborate reliefs in the inner re- 
cesses of deep Greek coffers would have been very 
difficult. 

Outside Samothrace, the same technique, coupled 
again with figural reliefs in the coffers, occurs in 
the ceiling of the peristasis from the Mausoleum at 

® This may already be seen in the pieces drawn in Conze, 
op.cit. 1, pl. 28. Hauser, ibid. p. 72, doubted whether there 
would be room for marble cover slabs between the preserved 
coffer blocks and the horizontal cross beams of the roof that 
he assumed existed. However, even in his questionable restora- 


tion, there is an open area of 0.10 m. height which should be 
sufficient (see ibid. pl. 38) 

The slabs—rooted originally in 
wooden construction—is also found in some earlier buildings, 
e.g., in the Hephaisteion and the Periclean temple of Nemesis 
at Rhamnus. But later it seems to have been uncommon. 

® For these coffer reliefs see: ibid. pl. 51; F. Chapouthier, 
Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse (Paris 1936) 1768; (The 
piece published here in a line drawing is now in the Museum 
in Samothrace; see Samothrace, p. 83); Hesperia 20 (1951) pl. 
6d, p. 16 
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Belevi (pl. 38, fig. 6) to the north of Ephesos.*® 
Here the coffered ceiling has been built up in two 
layers of blocks. Marble slabs with high reliefs were 
posed upon and doweled into the upper one by 
circular (as in the Propylon of the Temenos in 
Samothrace) studs in the corners."* The reliefs, 
mostly of a Centauromachy, seem to me to have 
been correctly placed by those who prefer a date in 
the second half of the second century s.c. to the 
one a century earlier which has also been sug- 
gested."* The monument, thus, with its coffered 
relief ceiling showing centaurs, seems to have been 
an immediate successor of the Hieron in Samothrace 
and could have been inspired by it. 

Another example of the marble coffered ceiling 
with sculptured decoration occurs much later in 
the third century a.v. ceiling of the pronaos of the 
Serapeion at Miletos (pl. 38, figs. 7-8).** Here the 
ceiling is, again, decorated with busts of divinities 
as is that of the Propylon of the Temenos in Samo- 
thrace. They are carved in rather rudimentary 
coffers, shallow framed fields on slabs posed directly 
on the architraves and inner beams, instead of 
resting on actual deep coffers. 

In view of these analogies, it seems evident that 
the coffers of the pronaos ceiling of the Hieron had 
sculptured decoration and, given the previously 
mentioned facts regarding their provenance, style 
and dimensions, the attribution of the centaur frag- 
ments to this building seems to be conclusive. 

It will be noted that, in three of the four instances 
of such ceilings, they occur in the entrance porches 
of structures belonging to the vast realm of ancient 
mystery cults and that the ceiling in Miletos be- 
longs to a temple-like structure** akin to that of the 
Hieron in Samothrace. 

10 Oest. Jahresh. 28 (1933) Beih. cols. 28ff; 29 (1934-35) 
Beih. cols. 1osff; 30 (1936-37) cols. 173ff. 

11 For the ceiling and its construction see especially ibid. 28, 
cols. 35, 39, figs. 15, 18, 22; 29, cols. 123f, 126f; 30, cols. 182f. 

12. On the date, see ibid. 38, col. 40; 29, cols. 105ff; 143ff; 
the earlier date is aimost completely based on an unproved 
historical hypothesis. It would be extraneous to our discussion 
and too long to submit stylistic reasons for my acceptance of the 
later date. But it is amusing to note that H. Kaechler (Der 
grosse Fries von Pergamon [Berlin 1948] 172, note 57) com- 
pared the head of a centaur from Belevi (Oest. Jahresh. 29, col. 
127, fig. 49) with the head of the centaur from Samothrace in 
Vienna, assuming for both an incorrect date in the middle of 
the third century 3.c. Actually, the head from Belevi shows a 
marked progress towards late-Hellenistic classicism. 

18 Th. Wiegand, Milet 1, 7 (by H. Knackfuss, Berlin 1924) 
196ff. I exclude from this discussion more complicated sculp- 
tured Roman ceilings such as that of the “small” temple in 


Baalbek which are not descendants of the Greek coffer ceiling. 
14 The dedication mentions this as: 7d wpévaoy ciy 
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Thus, in the major coffers of the pronaos of the 
Hieron single figures of galloping centaurs carved 
in high relief were visible. This is not the place to 
discuss the religious implications of such a motive 
in the building used for initiation into the higher 
degree (epopteia) of the Samothracian mysteries. 
It may be sufficient to recall the fact that another 
Bacchic element is known from the building, a 
seated figure holding a bunch of grapes from the 
pediment,** and that the appearance of such ele- 
ments in connection with mysteries, common only 
to Eleusis and Samothrace, may be due to influences 
from Eleusis. 

We seem to possess a literary reference to one of 
these figures which, if it neither adds to what we 
can still see in their fragments nor explains the 
use of centaurs in this place, at least confirms their 
presence in the pronaos of the Hieron. This associa- 
tion, on the other hand, contributes to a better 
understanding of the literary source in which it is 
found. 

The twelfth among the fourteen preserved de- 
scriptions of works of art by Kallistratos,** an other- 
wise unknown author of the latter part of the third 
or of the fourth century a.v., deals with a centaur. 
It begins as follows: 

“On entering an awe-inspiring (ceuydv) and ample 

shrine (iepév) which had received into itself the 

most beautiful imagery, I behold set up in the en- 
trance-hall of the temple (rod ved) a centaur, not 


like a man, as Homer represents him, but like ‘a 
wooded mountain peak.’ ”** 


Then follows a rather tiresome and pedantic anal- 
ysis of the appearance of a centaur as a compound 
of horse and man. And the “description” ends: 


“Such being the body, you could see also a spirit 


15 Schober, op.cit. p. 7, fig. 4. 

16 For Kallistratos, see: RE suppl. Vol. 7 (1950) cols. 317ff 
(Bernert). 

17 My translation is based on that of A. Fairbanks in Philos- 
tratus’ Imagines, Callistratus’ Descriptions, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary (London-New York 1931) 417, with some modifications: 
elxacia is not “statues,” as there translated, but “imagery.” 
The word occurs once again in the description of Skopas’ 
Maenad as “semblance” or “indication” of the feminine char- 
acter of the figure (2, 2). Westermann in Pahilostratorum et 
Callistrati Opera (Firmin-Didot, Paris 1878) p. 423 translated: 
Ingressus in templum quoddam augustum atque amplum, quod 
pulcherrimas in se recepit imagines, in pronao conditum con- 
spicui centaurum and G. Petrettini, Biblioteca Graeca 
delle Belle Arti (Milan 1839) p. 59: “Riparatomi entro no so 
qual tempio venerando e¢ spazioso che bellissime immagini in 
se chiudeva mi venne veduto nel vestibulo assituato un Cen- 
taure,” 
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breathing upon the work of art, and the savage type 

of the body, and the animal nature bursting out in 

the face; and you could see the stone most beauti- 
fully interpreting the hair and every element striving 
to represent the true character.”** 

The first sentence locates the centaur described 
in a Hieron; actually in the Greek text this is the 
very beginning of the sentence: eis iepdy 
Hieron is an official name of the “New Temple” 
in Samothrace, as documented by the very in- 
scription, preserved on a fragmentary stele that 
could still be seen by a visitor of the late third or 
fourth century a.p. like Kallistratos in its place 
in the pronaos of the building where it forbade 
uninitiated visitors to enter the cella.** And that 
the centaur is scen in the pronaos of a “temple”-like 
structure is said later in the same sentence. Not 
only is it a building of conspicuous size but it is 
“awe inspiring.” The unusual term, oeuvdr, typical 
of the technical language of mystery religions, 
points to a building in a sanctuary of this character. 
Moreover, the centaur of “stone,” that is marble, is 
clearly described as part of the more comprehensive 
decoration of the interior of this pronaos by the 
curious passage referring to the “most beautiful 
imagery” seen there.*® Centaurs were certainly 
not common in pronaoi of Greek cult buildings 
and all this exactly fits the character and the situa- 
tion of the sculptured ceiling of the pronaos in the 
Hieron of Samothrace. Furthermore, such char- 
acterizing elements as appear in the last sentence 
precisely fit the style of the preserved sculptured 
fragments of this ceiling: the “savage type of the 
body” may still be seen in the almost furious model- 
ling of such elements as the horses’ legs and the 
hand of one centaur (pl. 37, figs. 2-3).7* And “the 
animal nature bursting out into the face” as well as 
the vigorous modelling of the hair are striking in 
the head of the Vienna relief. One begins to 
wonder whether these descriptions of Kallistratos, 
in spite of their obvious pedantry and lack of in- 
spired writing, would not prove to contain addi- 

18 Translation by Fairbanks, Joc.cit. 

19 See above, note 1. The inscription was found just to the 
west of the pronaos in a mass of débris from the collapse of the 
building which took place as late as the sixth century a.p. 
(Hesperia 19 [1950] 21ff; 20 [1951] 12). 

20 Compare the emphasis on the particularly rich decoration 
(of the ceiling) in the dedication of the pronaos of the Serapcion 
in Miletos, above, note 13. 

21 Hesperia 22 (1953) pl. 6, figs. 1-2. 

22 It is noteworthy that H. Brunn (RAM NF. 4 [1846] 468ff, 
Kleine Schriften M1 [Leipzig 1906] 193ff), in identifying the 
statue described by Callistratus 1 with the prototype of the 
Borghese Satyr, stressed an analogous perception of the qualities 
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tional striking characterizations could we compare 
them in other instances, too, with Greek originals 
rather than with copies.” 

But pedantry and laboured allusions are present 
and it seems possible that the description contains 
another occult hint alluding to Samothrace. The 
comparison of the centaur with “a wooded moun- 
tain peak,” quoting a passage in the Odyssey,” 
is surely odd and far fetched. It will be remem- 
bered that Homer in his one and only reference to 
Samothrace seats Poseidon on top of the “wooded” 
mountainous island, using the same adjective 
(dAnes),** though employing another word for 
the “peak”*® in that passage. Whether or not the 
woods on the high mountain peak dominating 
the landscape behind the Hieron in Samothrace 
still existed (pl. 38, fig. 9), at least in part, at the 
time of Kallistratos, given the reference of this 
description to Samothrace established here, the odd 
comparison of the centaur with a wooded moun- 
tain peak seems to have been dictated by the 
passage in the Iliad referring to that landscape. 

But the reader who has patiently followed so far 
may long have objected to this identification: Does 
Kallistratos not refer to a statue, while it is claimed 
here that he describes a relief? 

In fact, the “book” of Kallistratos is often re- 
ferred to by the title de statuis and in our edi- 
tions the heading of each description, including 
that of our centaur, reads “On the statue of . . .” 
—save for two exceptions. But the preserved 
descriptions, though mostly concerned explicitly 
with statues (as the details of the descriptions them- 
selves make clear even where marble and not 
bronze is the medium mentioned), contain at the 
end (No. 14) one painting which is explicitly 
described as such.** Therefore Kallistratos’ de- 
scriptions were not limited to statues. As to the 
captions, a glance at the text tradition of the manu- 
scripts*” and their variations clearly reveals that 
they were invented by the copyists and editors who 
of Hellenistic sculpture in that instance. 


23 ix, 191. 

247]. xin, 1. 12: bWod én’ dxpordrys xopydhs 
Opnixins. 

25 instead of plov. 

26 While this is generally accepted, inasmuch as the word 
"ypad% occurs in the first sentence, and while even the mediaeval 
caption (see below, note 27) in this case reads “els riv rod 
"A@duavros elxéva,” Bernert, RE, suppl. Vol. 7 (1950) cols. 317ff 
says that the book contains descriptions of fourteen statues! 

27 In the basic edition of C. L. Kayser, Flavii Philostrati quae 
supersunt, Philostrati lunioris, Callistrati descriptiones (Zitich 
1844). 
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did not find such captions in their original arche- 
types. 

Given the fact that the only conceivably au- 
thentic title of the book is simply Descriptions 
(‘Exdpdoes) and that the headings characterizing 
the works as statues and one painting are not 
original, we have only the descriptive texts to rely 
on in deciding whether an individual work is a 
statue, a relief, or a painting. In our case, quite 
unlike most of the preceding descriptions, no clear 
characterization of the work of art as a statue is 
found; it is merely described as made of stone 
which may apply to a relief as well as to a statue. 
This is true, too, of the immediately following 
description of a Medea “rushing” with dishevelled 
garments to murder her children, but still torn 
between her love and hatred (No. 13).** In this 
instance, the author no less than three times com- 
bines the terms “stone” (Ai#os) and “picture” 
(eixv), clearly pointing to a relief and not to a 
statue. In the last three items of Kallistratos’ De- 
scriptions, thus, two reliefs and one painting follow 
eleven statues. 

Whether more paintings originally followed or 
the entire book is preserved, the arrangement in 
the order of statues, reliefs, and paintings seems 
logical. Unlike his two predecessors, the Philostrati, 
Kallistratos was concerned with various types of 
works of art. 

The order of the descriptions in our editions, 
though based on the inferior class of manuscripts”® 
in which all the descriptions are preserved, has 
rightly been universally accepted. What has just 
been said confirms that order. 

But this sequence has other implications. In a 
number of instances, the topographical location 


28 It is interesting to note that in its dramatic complexity this 
scene has mostly been compared with the well-known Pompcian 
paintings of which sculptural versions are indeed known: 
S. Reinach, Rep. Stat., Il, p. 507, fig. 8; p. 812, fig. 7; Ill, p. 143, 
fig. 5; but the description of Callistratus, as referred to above, 
clearly showed a quite different type which could be rendered 
only in relief or in painting. 

29 See Kayser, op.cit. The better class seems to be based pri- 
marily on an archetype containing only the descriptions Nos. 3-13, 
but having already lost our Centaur, No. 12. This set of descrip- 
tions is completely preserved in p, ¢, and v, while F has copied 
only 6-13 of this original archetype, p only 3-7, ¥ only 3-6. 
From other manuscripts p has added at the beginning 1, 2, 12, 
(our Centaur) and 14; ¢, 1 and 2 at the end; F 14 at the end. 

80 The initial formula, “"E@é\w co: xal 7rd Méuvovos 
dgnyhoacba Gaiua” is singular. The “description” in this case 
alone has no descriptive elements whatsoever and is solely con- 
cerned with the well-known miracle of the “speaking” image. 
It is not even said that he sits and does not stand. The reason 
why Kallistratos inserted this ekphrasis is easily understood. His 
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of the works of art is indicated either generally or 
precisely as follows: Thebes in Egypt (1), Sicyon 
(6), Helicon (7), Athens (11), Macedonia (13), 
Scythia (Southern Russia? 14). There seems to be 
a topographical order here, moving roughly from 
South to North. 

The Maenad of Scopas (2), the Eros (which ?) 
of Praxiteles (3), and the Dionysos of Praxiteles 
(8) were with high probability in Greece, so that 
while 1 is in Egypt, the bulk, 2-11, seem to be in 
mainland Greece. Then follows 12, now located 
in Samothrace, 13, in Macedonia, 14, on the Black 
Sea. 

The only description disrupting this seemingly 
coherent order is that of the colossus of Memnon 
(No. 9) which suddenly takes the reader back to 
Egypt. However, this description is clearly an ex- 
ception, in other respects, too. While in all other 
cases Kallistratos himself saw, or at least pretends 
to have seen, the actual works of art which he 
describes, in this instance he implies that this is 
not so and that he bases his literary contemplation 
on hearsay.*° This exception to the topographical 
sequence proves that Kallistratos himself, when he 
published his ekphraseis, did not care about the 
topographical scheme. The otherwise coherent 
geographical order was thus not intentional. It 
must be the result of the successive genesis of these 
descriptions written or read at different times, as 
the orator moved from one region to the other,™ 
and later published in the order of their original 
chronological sequence. 

Some other observations may be added which 
throw light on the fact that Kallistratos wrote 
parts of the book at different times in his life. It 
will be noted that in almost all cases and in marked 


basic interest, evident throughout to the point of boredom, is 
that works of art are infused with physical vigor and spiritual 
life by a pneumatic transfer from the artist to them, akin to that 
of the divine spirit which creates actual life. In the story of the 
Colossus of Memnon, Kallistratos had a prime symbol of this 
cherished aesthetic dogma and he has not failed to feed into 
it an allusion to the kinetic images of Daedalus. 

81] do not understand why Bernert, loc.cit. col. 318, says: 
“. . dass er nicht in Aethiopien, Aegypten, Makedonien, Skythien, 
ebensowenig wie in Sikyon und auf dem Helikon war, ist 
unzweifelhaft.” Bernert seems to copy P. Wolters (AZ 43 5. 94), 
who had declared it preposterous to assume that Kailistratos 
visited all those regions only (italics mine) to describe fourteen 
works of art. We do not know a thing about Kallistratos’ life 
and activities. It is neither sure that he described only fourteen 
pieces nor that his eXphraseis were anything but by-products of 
other activities as were those of other traveling “philosophers.” 
Men of the Roman Imperial age, in particular, orators, got 
around a lot, as did St. Paul, or Pausanias, or Philostratus the 
Elder, not to mention scores of others. 
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contrast to the “gallery talks” of Philostratos the 
Elder,** Kallistratos generally introduces the works 
of art he paraphrases as something which he had 
seen before he wrote his piece. One gets the im- 
pression of a traveller writing down these elabora- 
tions after a visit to a spot for later use in oratorical 
performance or for publication. This impression is 
enhanced by the analogous use of the past tense in 
the oratorical ekphraseis of Libanios.** The only 
two exceptions are the descriptions of the statue 
of Asklepios (in Epidauros, No. 10)** and of the 
Centaur in Samothrace (No. 12),** where indica- 
tions are that the description was made in front 
of the work of art described. 

Another notable fact, bearing out the chron- 
ological succession of these descriptions as reflected 
in their preserved sequence, is that while the 
formula “there was” for introducing a work of 
art (#v) occurs throughout (2, 3, 6, 9, 13, 14), the 
phrase “there stood” (eioryjxer) occurs only in 
the middle section (4, 5, 7, 8). 

In addition, one may observe that subjective 
phrases referring to the author’s and spectator’s 
visual approach to the work of art, such as, “this 
sculpture seems to me Soxet), “I have 


seen” (reféaca), “I behold” (@edpar), are found 
only in three successive descriptions (10, 11, 12), 


which include our Centaur in Samothrace. An 
even more objective criterion is offered by the 
distribution of special words in these descriptions. 
Sometimes they are precious, rare or uncommon 
and, for example, not found in the language of the 
two Philostrati.** In other instances, more common 
expressions having a certain emphasis occur only 


82See “The Imagines of the Elder Philostratus,” 
(1941) 16ff. 

83 Libanios, Opera, ed. Foerster, Vol. VIII (Leipzig 1915) 465 
and 470ff. 

842: "Euol ob» ob riwos elvac Soxei rd 

85 1: 

86Every student of Kallistratos will avail himself of the 
excellent word index of the Imagines by the two Philostrati and 
the Ekphraseis of Kallistratos which is found at the end of 
Philostrati Maioris Imagines, ed. Benndorf-Schenkel (Teubner, 
Leipzig 1893). 
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in limited portions of the book. Many cases exist 
in which a word occurs only in descriptions which 
follow each other.*’ Thus: xpéa is found in all 
five descriptions Nos. 2 to 6, but not afterwards; 
duorpéw occurs only in Nos. 2-3, dxparos and 
Xevxdrns only in 4 and 5, dveros only in 6 and 7, 
éfdmrew only in 7 and 8; is found 
only in 11 and 12, while riéwos occurs two more 
times only in the section after 11; OnpuddSns appears 
only in 12 and 13. The verb érurnpaive is used no 
less than five times but only in the second half of 
the book. "Av@pamwos occurs as often as five times, 
too, and exclusively in the section of descriptions 
Nos. 8 to 12. The emphasis on @vpds leads to the 
use of that noun only in the three last descriptions 
12-14, where it appears not less than eight times! 
Here we have to do with habits of writing which 
in each case reflect a chronological phase. Since 
they represent various times of production, they 
again confirm the order of the book as at once 
chronological and geographical in progression. 
Kallistratos was a poor writer but his “oratory,” 
like that of the much superior Elder Philostratus, 
was by and large based on concrete experience of 
extant works of art, however confined his writing 
may be to school clichés, however studded it is 
with allusions to literature.** His description of the 
Centaur on the ceiling of the Hieron in Samo- 
thrace, the only case which allows for a compari- 
son between an original Greek work of art with his 
ekphrasis, reveals him at his best and at his worst. 
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87 The selection of examples above is limited to the most 
obvious cases. There are many additional instances where similar 
or identical phraseology occurs only within sub-sections of the 
book, though they are not 
instances referred to above 

88In the debated 
works 


as closely connected as are the 
issue regarding the authenticity of the 

Kallistratos, the fairest characterization 
so far given seems to me that of A. Furtwiingler, Jahrbticher des 
Vereins von Altertumsfreunden im Rheinlande go (1891) 65 = 
Kleine Schriften 11 (Munich 1913) 348f 
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Dunrinc twelve weeks from May 8 to July 31, 1956, 
the archaeological expedition of the University of 
Cincinnati in a fifth campaign continued its task 
of uncovering and studying the Mycenaean palace 
that was discovered in 1939 at Epano Englianos in 
southern Triphylia. As recorded in preceding re- 
ports,’ this work forms the current American part 
of a joint Helleno-American archaeological ex- 
ploration of Western Messenia in which my col- 
league is Professor Sp. Marinatos of the University 
of Athens. 

Again this year funds for the excavation of the 
palace were generously provided by Professor and 
Mrs. W. T. Semple of Cincinnati. For good advice 
and many courtesies we are beholden to Dr. J. L. 
Caskey, Director of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens. Once more we are immeasur- 
ably indebted to Miss Alison Frantz of the Agora 
Staff who, under a July sun, photographed for us, 
in general views and in detail, the whole palace 
complex so far as it has been exposed. 

The expedition’s staff this year comprised Mrs. 
Blegen, Miss Marion Rawson, Mr. Piet de Jong, 
and Mr. and Mrs. William P. Donovan, to all of 
whom I am glad to have the opportunity to express 
most cordial thanks. 

The workmen employed, under the able direc- 
tion of our foreman, Dionysios Androutsakis, 
ranged in number from 15 to 41, the majority being 
skilled veterans of previous campaigns. Two 
specialists were kept busy much of the time con- 
serving walls, floors, and plaster, wherever such 
attention was needed. Our principal activities in 
actual excavation were concentrated mainly on two 
hitherto untouched areas of the palace. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Blegen consider- 
able progress was made in clearing and reaching 
some understanding of the southwestern quarter 
of the building (plan, pl. 39, fig. 1). It is here that 
we believe the earliest elements of the royal resi- 
dence are to be recognized in an independent 
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structure separated by a court from the later north- 
eastern wing. The older building now deserves a 
more detailed description than has hitherto been 
given; it faced southeastward on an extensive outer 
court which in the final phase of occupation (and 
probably earlier) was paved with stucco, From 
this court through a distyle facade (pl. 39, fig. 2) 
one entered a large hall in the axis of which is the 
base for a single multi-fluted wooden column. 
This is the apartment we have in previous reports 
called Hall H, which was excavated in 1953. Ex- 
ceeding 10 m. in length and 7 m. in width, it was 
obviously a room of importance, since its walls 
were elaborately decorated with frescoes arranged 
in zones or panels above a dado of marbling. On 
the floor lay innumerable fragments of painted 
plaster badly damaged by fire; although many of 
them still await proper cleaning and study, enough 
have been processed to show that one wall was 
decorated with a frieze of griffins. A doorway 
toward the southwest opened into an adjoining 
hall of approximately the same size. At the right 
of the doorway, before entering, one had to pass 
a stand for a sentry or a servant like those that 
appear in the northeastern wing in the Propylon 
and the Megaron. It seems safe to deduce from 
the presence of the sentry box guarding the en- 
trance that the room beyond was the principal 
apartment in the early palace, perhaps originally 
the throne room. Here, too, were found many 
fragments of painted plaster, all in wretched con- 
dition. Unfortunately the descending terrain, sink- 
ing toward the southwestern end of the hill, 
intersects the level of the Mycenaean floor, and 
beyond this intersection the stucco pavement has 
disappeared along with all that lay upon it. 
The hall itself, which we cail HS, seems to have 
had its ceiling and roof supported by four columns 
more or less symmetrically spaced: only one stone 
base has actually been found in situ, but probing 
revealed foundations of small stones that probably 
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served as substructure for the other three. A trans- 
verse trench across the central area of the hall 
failed to disclose any traces of a hearth, which, we 
might conjecture, occupied the space enclosed 
within the rectangle formed by the four columns. 
This negative evidence does not altogether exclude 
the possibility that the hall once had a central 
hearth, since heavy foundations were certainly not 
required. Erosion in this part of the hill has also 
carried away the greater part of the northwestern, 
southwestern and southeastern walls of the hall, 
which are now represented mainly by the deepest 
bedding stones of the substructure. It was not 
possible to determine whether the main doorway 
provided the only ingress and exit; at all events 
no trace of other openings was recognized. Halls 
H and HS unquestionably constituted the apart- 
ments of state in the older palace and it is interest- 
ing to note that the arrangement is not of the ortho- 
dox megaron plan. 

The domestic quarters presumably lay toward 
the northwest (pl. 40, fig. 3), partly perhaps on the 
ground floor, in greater part probably on the floor 
above. Access to this section was gained through 
a doorway that opened from Hall H into a small 
lobby. At the left was a stairway mounting to the 
upper floor, only a fragment of a single stone step 
left in its original position. A short passage to the 
right led to a doorway that gave entrance northwest- 
ward into a small pantry which, when excavated 
in 1953 and 1955, produced several hundred cook- 
ing pots of many different shapes and sizes. 
Straight ahead in the lobby a door gave on a 
narrow corridor, just beyond and parallel to the 
stairway. From this hallway one could enter a 
fairly large room to the northwest with a small 
chamber beside it to the right. These apartments 
were excavated in 1955 by Mrs. Blegen. In 1956 she 
opened an unexplored doorway at the southwestern 
end of the corridor and found beyond it a fairly 
large rectangular chamber more than 6 m. long 
from southeast to northwest and ca. 4.10 m. wide. 
A large storage jar stood on the stucco floor; 
crushed into fragments, it evidently suffered further 
damage from the plough because of its nearness 
to the surface, and its rim and mouth seem to be 
lacking. From this room one doorway leads south- 
westward into undug ground, another northwest- 
ward into a long narrow passage that extends 
some 15 m. from northeast to southwest. Whether 
it was a corridor, a stairway, or a light-well has 
not yet been ascertained. Two doorways (fig. 1) 
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open from it toward the northwest, the one on 
the left probably giving access to a room, the other 
on the right to another narrow corridor that runs 
toward the northwest. From this latter yet another 
doorway, marked by large blocks for support of 
the wooden jambs, provided entrance into a small 
rectangular chamber, ca. 3 m. long and 2.50 m. 
wide, still retaining remnants of its stucco floor. 
A shallow water channel cut in a block of poros 
seems to have gone through the northwest wall— 
an intimation that the room may have been a 
bathroom. Four of the doorways mentioned above 
are visible in plate 40, figure 4. 

The building extended still farther to the west 
and northwest, and it is hoped that excavation in 
that quarter next season may reveal more walls to 
complete the plan. Toward the north also, behind 
the court dividing the old palace from the new, a 
considerable area hitherto unexamined has yet to be 
dug. Apart from one or two small chambers, we 
have already exposed on this side a spacious room 
ca. 9 m. long and more than 4 m. wide. Two large 
flat stones, not axially placed in this apartment, 
seem to have been intended as bases of wooden 
pillars to support the roof. 

Mrs. Blegen also cleared the area which still 
remained undug toward the northwestern end of 
the court that separated the two wings of the palace 
complex (pl. 41, fig. 5). She found here, immedi- 
ately below the surface, a compact layer of smallish 
stones closely packed in blackish earth that seemed 
to have a greasy texture. This was part of the same 
black deposit noted by Miss Rosemary Hope in 
1953 in the southeastern half of the court. It was 
of the same general character as the similar dark 
layer observed in 1952 extending across the court 
of the Megaron and in 1955 and 1956 overlying the 
northeastern flank of the palace. The pottery re- 
covered in this layer, wherever encountered, in- 
cluded not a few fragments of small flat-bottomed 
cups coated with a thin reddish or brownish-black 
glaze, apparently belonging to a Late Geometric 
Style (pl. 42, fig. 6), perhaps of the seventh 
century B.c. As mentioned in the report on the 
campaign of 1955, we conjecture that a press for 
making olive oil was set up and functioned on 
the site in early Hellenic times; through its greasy 
waste it could have imparted to the underlying 
fill its characteristic black discoloration. 

Beneath this intrusive layer Mrs. Blegen found 
only a thin accumulation of brownish clay, possibly 
from dissolved crude bricks, resting on the stucco 
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floor of the court. How the court terminated 
toward the northwest is not yet clerr. In a late 
phase it seems to have been shut in by an oblique 
stone wall, differing in orientation both from the 
old and the new wings of the palace, and perhaps 
belonging to a shed-like storeroom or stable that 
was erected farther to the northwest. Because of the 
extreme shallowness of the earth covering these 
remains and much disturbance in modern times it 
is unlikely that useful evidence for close dating has 
survived, but the oblique building must presum- 
ably be attributed to the final stage of occupation 
of the palace. 

So far as yet exposed to view the older part of 
the palace, without counting the great court, occu- 
pies an area more than 30 m. long and perhaps 
25 m. wide. It comprises at least 18 halls, chambers, 
corridors, small courts, and a stairway leading to 
an upper story, which presumably had almost as 
many divisions. Although not large in comparison 
with the northeast wing, it is a sizeable Mycenaean 
palace in its own right. Its precise date of con- 
struction has not yet been determined. It certainly 
continued to be used when the northeast wing 
was added. The many pots found in the kitchen 
pantry, and the fragmentary pottery collected from 
the various floors, are indistinguishable in style 
and date from the ceramic material recovered in 
the later building. In the transverse trench below 
the floor level of Hall HS as well as here and there 
in other rooms where deeper digging was possible, 
potsherds in the style of Mycenaean III A came to 
light: though we have not yet dug to stereo in 
the southwestern tip of the hill, we have enough 
evidence to conclude that this is the oldest in- 
habited part of the site. 

As a consequence of the shallow covering of 
earth, and more especially of the consuming power 
of the fire which destroyed the palace, almost no 
miscellaneous objects of any significance were dis- 
covered in the southwestern complex. Mrs. Blegen 
reports from the floor levels a fragment of a terra- 
cotta figurine of the crescent type, several terra- 
cotta loom weights, a whorl of steatite, and a good 
many bits of bronze, as well as a pin and a chisel- 
like implement. 

The work carried out in the northeastern insula 
of the palace was supervised by Marion Rawson, 
who completed the uncovering of the whole eastern 
angle of the complex. The area excavated had a 
length of nearly 30 m. from southwest to northeast 
and a width of some 20 m. It includes the actual 
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corner of the building along with a walled court 
to the northeast and part of an apparently open 
court to the southeast (pl. 41, fig. 7). 

Beginning to dig southeastward from the two- 
columned stoa that looked out on the court of the 
Megaron, Miss Rawson first opened the two door- 
ways which were noted last year side by side in the 
scarp of the undug ground. The doorway on the 
right (pl. 42, fig. 8) was found to give access to a 
stone stairway that ascended southeastward in three 
steps to a landing from which it apparently con- 
tinued straight on in the same direction to an 
upper story. A small portal of some kind seems 
to have opened southwestward from the landing 
into a small room with clay floor, possibly a stone- 
cutter’s workshop. Scattered about on the floor 
were at least eight small unworked or partially 
worked blocks of poros (pl. 42, fig. 9), one roughly 
shaped into a form suggesting a lamp stand, one 
or two cylindrical or almost campaniform, several 
rectangular, one of which has shallow cuttings in 
two sides. Exactly what the stones were intended 
to become is not clear. A good many plain pots 
also lay on the floor, including three one- or two- 
handled stemmed cups, three teacups, two one- 
handled cups, a bowl, and a curious disk-shaped 
vessel. 

The area between the stairway and the Propylon, 
the main entrance to the palace, revealed no proper 
floor corresponding to that of the Megaron court. 
The entire space was enclosed by substantial walls 
forming a rectangle some 8 m. wide and in subse- 
quent remodelings perhaps ranging from 8 m. to 
12 m. long. Inside it and to the southeast are 
remnants and foundations of several walls which, 
along with some fragmentary pithoi, must prob- 
ably be interpreted as indicating that two or three 
phases of occupation are represented. Treasure 
hunters before 1939 had dug a trench through this 
place, adding to the confusion. Pending further 
study of the remains we suggest that a sturdy tower 
was erected here beside the principal gate. The 
stairway would then have ascended to an upper 
story or a roof-terrace. 

Clearing her way through the left or north- 
eastern of the two doorways mentioned, Miss Raw- 
son found herself in a corridor about 1.40 m. wide 
and 12 m. long (fig. 8). From it a broad doorway 
opened northeastward into a rectangular room 
6.53 m. deep from southwest to northeast and 6.12 
m. wide. This chamber was filled with hard fused 


debris and had clearly suffered from some par- 
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ticular intensity of the fire. The surface of the 
stucco floor had been badly calcined by the heat 
and no traces of floor paintings have survived. 
In the center of the room is a raised, circular hearth 
(pl. 42, fig. 10) which like the much larger one in 
the Throne Room was built of clay coated with 
stucco. It has a diameter of 1.88 m. and rises, with a 
narrow intermediate step, to a height of nearly 
0.10 m. above the pavement. At least four successive 
coats of stucco can be counted, each bearing painted 
decoration, a flame pattern on the vertical riser, a 
saw tooth design on the step, and a continuous 
running spiral in the broad outer border of the top 
(pl. 42, fig. 11). In detail of drawing and in color 
the motives are similar though not identical in 
the successive phases. Hundreds of fragments of 
painted plaster fallen from the walls littered the 
floor. All were taken up and packed in wooden 
boxes, but this material has not yet been cleaned 
and studied. One fairly large piece of fresco still 
remains in place near the bottom of the south- 
western wall. It shows an irregular figure in out- 
line with inturned fringe of bristles and a filling 
of careless blobs (pl. 43, fig. 12); but exactly what 
it was meant to represent is not yet obvious. 
Scattered about here and there on the floor were 
seven “nests” of potsherds, each representing one 
or more broken vessels. Most of these were fused 
and misshapen from the effects of the fire, but it 
was possible to put together a high-necked two- 
handled jar, a jug, and a small krater-bowl in 
the style of the Granary Class (pl. 43, fig. 13). 
Particularly noteworthy are two chimney pipes in 
coarse terracotta (pl. 43, fig. 14), the greater part 
of each reconstructed from fragments that were 
found strewn mainly on and about the hearth. 
Though smaller, they are closely similar to the 
chimneys found likewise in fragments on the 
hearth in the Throne Room. The two new ex- 
amples differ somewhat in size: one is ca. 0.78 m. 
high, its lower diameter 0.507 m., upper diameter 
0.48 m. The other is 0.713 m. high with a lower 
diameter of ca. 0.57 m. Exactly how these chimney 
pipes were installed above the hearth is not yet 
clear. Dr. B. H. Hill suggests that they were set 
one above the other inside an outer container made 
of clay or crude brick. In any event the presence of 
a chimney seems to indicate that a vertical shaft 
rose from the room through the roof. 

In the eastern corner of the room a doorway led 
through the northeastern exterior wall into a walled 
court with a stucco floor (pl. 44, fig. 15). The 
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opening seems not to have been provided for in 
the original design, but was neatly enough made 
by cutting through the wall in a subsequent phase. 
On the floor of the court just outside the doorway 
lay a mass of potsherds from which it proved 
possible to reconstruct 11 stirrup-vases and a large 
two-handled basin. 

Close to the same corner of the room another, 
and original, doorway opened through the south- 
eastern wall into a passage, ca. 1.60 m. wide; it ran 
from northeast to southwest ca. 6.50 m. to emerge 
into the corridor coming from the stoa and court 
of the Megaron. Through a doorway from the 
middle of the passage one could turn into a narrow 
corridor running toward the southeast (pl. 44, fig. 
16). Though only ca. 1 m. wide it had an elegantly 
decorated floor; the latter was divided by double 
incised lines into three rows of rectangles each 
measuring ca. 0.35 m. by 0.31 m.; the rectangles 
in the outer rows bore abstract linear designs, 
while the one still preserved in the middle row was 
adorned with a lively red octopus (pl. 45, fig. 17). 

At the end of this little corridor a door gave 
toward the northeast into a small rectangular 
room ca. 2.50 m. wide by 2.60 m. long. Much effort 
had been devoted to the decoration of this diminu- 
tive chamber, perhaps a boudoir. The frescoes 
have suffered almost complete destruction by fire, 
but considerable elements of the painted floor de- 
signs are still preserved. Here again the floor was 
divided off by paired lines into squares measuring 
ca. 0.35 m. on a side. There were seven rows of 
seven squares, but only sixteen are well enough 
conserved to give some idea of the designs (pl. 45, 
fig. 18). The panels in the outer row forming a 
sort of border on all four sides of the room carried 
abstract linear motives. Within that linear border 
the squares seem to have borne in regular alterna- 
tion octopuses and dolphins (or some other kind of 
fish), octopuses apparently occupying the four 
angles, and consequently the main diagonals. 

To the southwest beyond the little corridor, but 
not accessible from it, is another small chamber, 
about 3 m. long and 2.50 m. wide. The original 
surface of the stucco floor is no longer preserved, 
having been burnt into powdery lime, and no trace 
of floor paintings has survived. A good many frag- 
ments of fallen plaster were collected, some almost 
certainly bearing remains of frescoes, but the ma- 
terial has not yet been cleaned. Near the south- 
eastern side of the room part of a slab of poros 
was found at floor level. A hole cut through the 
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stone led to an underground drain running off 
toward the southeast. The room was thus evidently 
a lavatory or toilet: and on its floor were recovered 
the fragments of a dozen large stirrup-vases (ten 
have been put together) and several of smaller 
size (pl. 43, fig. 19). 

The narrow corridor and the two rooms just 
described are separated from one another by ex- 
tremely thin partition walls, only 0.25 m. or 0.30 m. 
thick. It looks as if the whole area at one time was a 
single fairly large chamber, which in a later phase 
was remodeled into the form in which we now 
have it. The small rooms with their special decora- 
tion are surely to be recognized as boudoir and 
washroom, and there can be little doubt that this 
entire eastern angle of the palace was thus actually 
taken up by the special apartments of the Queen 
and her ladies. 

The closed court to the northeast, accessible only 
from the Queen’s Hall, must thus likewise have 
been reserved for the Queen and her entourage. 
The court is ca. 11.25 m. long and 5.50 m. wide. 
It has a good floor of stucco, and the outer walls 
may have been plastered. No furniture of any kind 
was found in a recognizable state. 

In figure 15 the court is seen filled with numerous 
large blocks of poros. These are the worked stones 
that fell, probably in one tremendous crash, when 
the exterior northeast wall of the palace collapsed, 
evidently at the time of the great fire. The blocks 
lie roughly in rows presumably representing the 
coursing in the wall. The one or two lowest courses 
of the wall are preserved in situ from the north- 
west to the southeastern end of the Queen’s Hall; 
from this point on to the outer corner of the build- 
ing only the foundations now survive. 

Beyond the corner, where the exterior wall turns 
toward the southwest, the destruction has been 
more thorough, largely the consequence of pillag- 
ing by seekers after building stone, and here only 
the lowest bedding of the foundations has been 
left undisturbed in place. As we approach the 
Propylon the exact course of the wall is somewhat 
uncertain: there are two or three lines it may 
possibly have followed (visible in left foreground 
of fig. 7). It is not unlikely that the southeastern 
front of the palace was several times remodeled 
within a relatively short period. Belonging to one 
of the latest phases is what looks like a projecting 
platform supported by a few large blocks that rest 
above an earlier stucco floor of the outer court. 
This area has also been torn up by the building 
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or the reopening of a deep stone-covered drain that 
runs southwestward—perhaps to join the large 
drain, partially explored in 1955, to the southwest 
of the Propylon. 

With the excavation of the eastern angle the task 
of uncovering the principal insula of the palace 
has now been brought to its end. The exterior 
southeastern court has still to be explored, and also 
a broad strip to the northeast outside the building, 
where we have walls of subsidiary annex-like 
structures and extensive stucco pavements to ex- 
amine. Within the palace, too, many problems 
of architectural detail remain to be investigated, 
and the whole subterranean drainage system must 
be explored and mapped. 

A glance at the plan suffices to convince one 
that the main insula was designed and constructed 
as a homogeneous unit. It is certainly the creation 
of a competent architect trained in the mainland 
Mycenaean tradition. 

The ground floor comprises some 46 halls, rooms, 
porticoes, stairways, lobbies, passages, and courts 
of various kinds. If an almost equal number of 
apartments and divisions be assumed for the upper 
story, we get a reasonable estimate of the capacity 
of the building as a whole. 

At a good many points there is evidence of minor 
alterations and modifications during successive 
phases of occupation, but the whole period of use 
seems to have been relatively short within the Late 
Mycenaean period. The immense quantities of 
pottery found on the floors and in the pantries 
give abundant evidence for the time of the destruc- 
tion of the palace, but the precise dating of Late 
Mycenaean pottery in absolute terms of years is 
not yet safely established. In terms of sequence 
dating we can point out the following: The 
Mycenaean pottery found in deposits of Troy VIla 
—the settlement we venture to identify with Priam's 
Troy—is mainly of the style called Mycenaean III 
B but still contains a substantial proportion of the 
III A category. The floor deposits in the palace at 
Englianos have yielded no Mycenaean III A, but 
much III B with a considerable admixture of III 
C. It is therefore clear that the burning of the 
Messenian palace must have taken place some time 
after the destruction of Troy VIla. 

During the season of 1956 exploratory trenches 
were dug under the superintendence of W. Dono- 
van in several areas on the hills in the immediate 
neighborhood to the northeast and the southwest 
of the palace site. In the olive groves of N. Char- 
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alampopoulos and D. Paraskevopoulos toward the 
northeast, our purpose was to investigate reports 
of the finding of stone walls and pottery. No 
proper walls were brought to light, but Mycenaean 
sherds appeared in almost every trench. Just below 
the Paraskevopoulos’ tool shed a fairly extensive de- 
posit was encountered. It produced several baskets 
of sherds, for the most part Middle Helladic and 
early Mycenaean, both plain and painted. No trace 
of a building was recognizable, and the meaning 
of the deposit did not become clear. The pottery 
had suffered much damage from lying in damp 
clay. Even more negative results were obtained in 
a wheat field across the highroad to the southeast. 

Considerably more satisfactory was the outcome 
of explorations on a small hillock ca. 150 m. to the 
west-southwest of the palace plateau. We had con- 
cluded from a survey of the surrounding terrain 
that this was a logical place for the cemetery of 
the lower town which occupied the sloping ground 
below the palace, especially on the northwest, south- 
west, and southeast. Trial trenches eventually re- 
vealed well-cut dromoi of the kinds familiar in 
chamber tombs. They were found in parallel align- 
ment, fairly close together, in a series extending 
along a poros ledge that marks the boundary be- 
tween the properties of Tsakalis and Vayenas. 

Dromoi Nos. 1 and 2 proved to belong to un- 
finished tombs. The entrance had been neatly cut 
into an outcrop of softish poros, but after a few 
meters the dromoi passed right through the rocky 
ledge and entered a bank of clay. This was evi- 
dently judged to be an unsuitable formation in 
which to make the chamber, and the whole project 
seems thus to have been abandoned. 

Somewhat better luck met us in the next dromos, 
No. E4 (pl. 43, fig. 20), although here, too, the 
ledge of poros appears not to have been thick 
enough for the hewing out of the chamber. The 
chamber was nevertheless made in the clay, and we 
found that it contained several burials. The tomb 
had, however, collapsed and was full of fallen hard 
clay. In the time left at our disposal it was not 
possible to dig down from above and to expose 
the entire chamber. Mr. Donovan was in any event 
able to determine that there were at least two pit 
graves in the tomb, one to the right, one to the left. 
The latter produced a narrow-necked jug, a stirrup- 
vase and a terracotta figurine of the disk-shaped 
type with hands held before the breast (pl. 43, fig. 
21). There were also a few beads of carnelian and 
of glass paste. The tomb was closed and covered 
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and we hope the excavation may be completed next 
year. 

Some eight further dromoi were discovered along 
the southerly side of the hill, and noted for digging 
in another season, and it is hoped that the rock-cut 
chambers may in some instances at least have stood 
without collapsing. 

On the northerly side of the ridge Mr. Donovan 
found in what looked like an unfinished dromos 
(N3) a deep narrow pit-grave. It contained two, 
probably male, skeletons, one above the other, 
each lying stretched out on its back with head 
approximately toward the east. In a cluster near 
the feet lay four small alabastra. A small teacup 
came to light farther eastward in the dromos under 
what we took to be a marking stone. 

Many trial trenches were dug throughout this 
area and almost all produced Mycenaean pottery 
in greater or less quantities. On a terrace near the 
tool shed of Mr. Tsakalis a large deposit of stones 
and pottery made its appearance. The stones lay 
in disorder and no regular wall could be recog- 
nized. Nonetheless the ruins might be those of a 
small building. The pottery is mainly of the style 
called Mycenaean III B. The most notable object 
recovered in this place is a fragmentary seal stone 
of steatite bearing a representation of a horse. 

It is a satisfaction, thanks to these expicrations, 
to have discovered the position of a burial ground 
belonging to the lower town which was con- 
temporary with the lofty palace it surrounded. 

For more than two months during the past 
season we had the services of Argyris Marinis as 
vase-mender. The greater part of his time was 
devoted to the mending and reconstruction of the 
numerous large vessels found in 1955 by Miss Raw- 
son as they had fallen from the floor above into 
the lobby outside the bathroom. Altogether there 
were more than 20 great jars, that probably once 
contained oil: all had been badly broken and much 
damaged in the fire. In some examples the bottom 
had apparently been almost totally consumed; in 
others it was the top that was missing. Argyris 
was able to put together 15 of these pots in a more 
or less nearly complete state. Nine of the 15 bear 
painted decoration (e.g., pl. 46, fig. 22), and the 
group is of particular interest. The shapes are all 
derived from jars of the Palace Style belonging to 
Late Helladic II. In a few instances the shapes 
have retained their good lines and it is evident that 
the jars were carefully made by competent potters; 
but in most cases the vessels have been badly 
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warped and distorted by the heat of the fire to 
which they were subjected (fig. 22 1a, b, c). The 
decorative motives were likewise borrowed from 
the much earlier Palace Style. Some examples are 
neatly and soberly done but the copyists sometimes 
evidently had no skill and little understanding of 
what they saw, copying or perhaps reproducing 
from memory. Thus we note some remarkably free 
and exuberant compositions. 

What we have is of course actually a hitherto 
little known or noticed transformation of the Palace 
Style, which must come from the very end of 
Mycenaean III B. Furumark has commented on 
the rather close spiritual relationship between 
Mycenaean III B decoration and the L M II Palace 
Style (M.P., p. 539). Something of the sort appears 
to be well illustrated by the material here under 
consideration. 

Most of the pots recovered from the floors of 
the various rooms belonging to the apartment of 
the Queen were also put together by the mender. 
Mrs. W. Donovan assisted in measuring and cata- 
loguing the pottery not yet entered in the inven- 
tory, and in tinting the glaring white of restorations 
in plaster. 

As in past seasons, small objects, apart from 
pottery, came to light in only scanty numbers. All 
those made of perishable material had crumbled 
to ashes in the catastrophic fire. The list for 1956 
comprises a few tiny bits of gold leaf, for the most 
part shapeless, some fragments of bronze, a small 
flat piece of ivory carved to represent an attendant 
spirit or genius of a well-known Mycenaean type, 
a few whorls and weights of terracotta, and seven 
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minute fragments or splinters of inscribed tablets. 
The latter and the ivory have been deposited in 
the National Museum at Athens; the rest of the 
material recovered was left in our workroom at 
Chora, where a permanent museum is in the course 
of construction. 

All the vessels decorated in the local Palace Style, 
together with representative examples of those dis- 
playing other types of decoration, were recorded 
in water color by Piet de Jong, who also, in the 
same technique, copied the paintings on the new 
hearth, the fresco still in situ on the wall of the 
Queen’s Hall, and the floor designs in the adjacent 
corridor and boudoir. Mr. de Jong, moreover, 
undertook to draw in color perspective restorations 
of the Throne Room and of the court of the 
Megaron; and at the close of the season he com- 
pleted the general plan, made last year by D. Theo- 
charis, adding all the newly discovered architectural 
elements. 

Our workroom and storeroom are now filled 
to overflowing with vast quantities of fragments of 
plaster from almost all quarters of the palace. How 
much in the way of frescoes may be preserved in 
this accumulation we have yet no means of telling. 
We hope it may be possible next year to obtain the 
services of a technician skilled in cleaning and 
repairing material of this kind. Only when this 
work has been done will it become possible to 
evaluate to the full the evidence of the frescoes in 
its artistic, historical, and chronological bearing. 
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I. GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PREHISTORIC CERAMICS IN THE 
CENTRAL BALKANS 


By the Central Balkans we mean the area embraced 
by two rather small rivers, the Morava and the 
Vardar (the latter called Axios in Greece) and 
their tributaries. Along a north-south line these 
two rivers divide the peninsula into almost identical 
halves. The river Morava, which runs towards the 
north, flows into the Danube, and thus connects 
with the entire Middle Danube Area of the Pano- 
nian Lowlands, whereas the river Vardar flows 
south into the Aegean and connects with the Aegea 
and Anatolia. The favourable geographical position 
of these rivers encouraged the development of ad- 
vanced prehistoric cultures with a rich pottery 
which, after being produced and developed in this 
area, was transmitted towards the Danube Plain 
and the Aegea; or, it is possible that it had its 
origin in these latter areas, and that the Balkans 
merely reflected the ceramic activities of these 
neighbouring regions. Owing to its geographical 
position, the pottery of the Central Balkans acted 
as an intermediary between the Aegea and the 
Central Danube Area, and only by means of it are 
we able to date the Danube cultures and the styles 
of ceramics with any certainty. The chronology of 
the prehistoric Central Balkans has now been well 
established through its contacts with Aegea. The 
regions of the Morava and Vardar rivers, in addi- 
tion to their having contacts with the Danube Area 
in the north and Aegea in the south, also had 
connections with the nearby mountainous regions 
to the west and east. South of the Alps are the 
Dinara Mountains, as well as the Sara and the 
Pindus Range which cut off the Central Balkans 
from the west. Contacts with the east were hin- 
dered by the Balkan Mountains and the Rhodopian 
System. In the west, small river valleys along the 
Adriatic and the Ionian Sea were favourable to the 
development of more widespread cultures with 
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individual styles, whereas the opposite is true in 
the east. There the vast Pontic Plain runs beyond 
the mountains and along both banks of the 
Danube. Cultural relations were therefore remark- 
ably less developed between the east and west, 
than between the north and south. 

Geographical conditions led to the use of roads 
by means of which both the society and culture of 
prehistoric man developed in the Central Balkans. 
Every kind of road, those along rivers and river 
valleys, those across large plains and along the sea, 
and mountain paths as well, was used for the 
exchange of local goods. It was under such con- 
ditions that the economy of prehistoric man de- 
veloped in the Central Balkans. Prehistoric man 
engaged in agriculture, stock-breeding, hunting, 
and fishing throughout the area of the Morava 
and Vardar rivers, and had a village type of settle- 
ment. The man of the Danube region lived in a 
similar way. The one in the south, in the Aegea, 
was a scaman intent on sea voyages and commerce. 
Prehistoric man living in the mountains to the 
west and the east was predominantly a shepherd 
and hunter, but became after the Neolithic Era 
also a miner of metal ores, used to make arms. 
Warfare developed because of this fact and also 
because of overpopulation of regions which could 
not provide sufficient food. This was particularly 
so during the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age 
when the mountain-fighters of the Illyrian and 
Thracean tribes in the Balkans penetrated several 
times into Greece and also when in their final 
expansion during the Doric migration they brought 
an end to the Cretan-Mycenaean culture and gave 
birth to a new Greek cultural development. It 
seems probable that some expansion had already 
occurred in the Neolithic Age. 

During the slow development of prehistoric life 
in the Central Balkans, ic. from the Neolithic 
Age up to the end of the Early Iron Age, pre- 
classical pottery was made almost entirely by hand. 
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It was only with the classic Greek period, the 
Celtic invasions, and the Roman conquests that 
handmade pottery died out and was succeeded by 
a type made on the potter’s wheel. From the 
Bronze Age on, the latter had already penetrated 
sporadically from Aegea to the South Balkans, the 
Vardar region. We are, however, able to trace the 
entire artistic development of this handmade pot- 
tery, extremely delicate from the point of view of 
style, as well as to determine the dates of its pro- 
duction. As already stated there were periods of 
active development and others of inactivity. The 
centre was at times in the Morava and Vardar re- 
gions; sometimes it shifted towards the Danube 
and Aegean areas, and at other times the Balkan 
pottery merely reflected what was being made in 
the neighbouring regions. Thus we see that the 
industry sometimes flourished, sometimes was 
checked, and sometimes was in a state of decay. 
In every phase, attention should be paid to the 
autochthonous element as well as to the foreign 
element introduced by migration or imitation. The 
same kind of prehistoric pottery waxed and waned 
throughout its development, but never did it wane 
in every Balkan district at the same time. Balkan 
pottery shows continual change and constant prog- 
ress, and therefore is of great interest to the student 


of prehistoric cultures in general. Theories based 
solely on the migration or autochthony of ceramic 
styles during particular phases cannot be upheld 
since they do not take into account all the factors 
which are essential for the true understanding of 
their development. 


2. STRATIGRAPHICAL AND ISOLATED SITES 


It is of great importance to the general study of 
preclassical pottery of the Central Balkans, as well 
as for the dating of its absolute and relative chro- 
nology, that some sites with rich specimens of 
ceramics have already been investigated and the 
reports on the investigations published. These de- 
posits have been found in either stratigraphical 
units or single isolated levels. Most of these finds 


1M. M. Vasié, Preistoriska Vinéa, 1, Il, Il, IV (Beograd, 
1932-36). 

2V. J. Fewkes, H. Goldman, R. Ehrich, “Excavations at 
Startéevo,” BASPR 9 (Old Lyme 1933) 33-57, pls. vi-xm. 
M. Grbié, “Startevo,” Ksigga Pamigthowa Demetrykiewicza- 
Poznafi, 1-2, pl. 1. 

8M. Grbi¢é, Ploénik, Aenecolithische 
1929) 1-20, pls. 1-x1. 
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rischen Kommission (Wien 1940) IV B., No. 1-2, p. 1-46, 
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are in the north near the Morava and Danube 
areas. Amongst the most important is Vinéa, in- 
vestigated by M. Vasié and treated by him in a 
rather voluminous work;* and Staréevo where the 
work of excavation has been carried out by 
V. J. Fewkes, H. Goldman, R. Ehrich, and myself. 
Some sites were also found near Ni, for instance 
at Plotnik, where the investigations were carried 
out by the author,® and an account of the excava- 
tion published in a monograph. Those at Bubanj 
were made known in a report by A. Orssich-Slave- 
tich.* These sites date from the Neolithic Age and 
hardly reach the Bronze Age. Yet throughout the 
Morava region none of the sites investigated and 
attributed to the Bronze Age is large, and the 
same may be stated for the Iron Age. Extensive 
excavation work was not carried out around the 
river Vardar. Yet Servia, in the Haliakmon Valley, 
as well as Olynthus in Chalcidice (both well 
known from W. A. Heurtley’s publication),* can 
be of some use as a basis for a careful study of 
ceramics from the Neolithic Age to the Early 
Bronze Age. Important evidence of subsequent 
phases is lacking there. For a study of the contacts 
and parallels between preclassical pottery in the 
Central Balkans and in the Aegea, in Anatolia, in 
the neighbouring regions of Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary, as well as of Yugoslavia (Croatia 
and Bosnia), it is essential to have the locality of 
the excavation compared with the finds themselves. 
As far as this is concerned, modern archaeology 
abounds in systematic work, as well as in articles 
which give a clear account of the different prob- 
lems of these regions. Until now, most of them 
have dealt with the Neolithic Age, not so many 
with the Bronze Age, and only a very few with 
the Iron Age. The most complete, as well as the 
largest, study dealing with the Neolithic Age in 
southeast as well as in central Europe with paral- 
lels in Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt was written 
by V. Milojéi¢é. This work was subsequently en- 
larged by a few additional articles by the same 
author. As far as the chronology of Macedonia 
pls. 1-x! 

5V. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia (Cambridge 1939) 
1-275, pls. 1-xxim. 

VY. Milojti¢é, Chronologie der jiingeren Stcinzeit Mittel- and 
Stidost Europas (Berlin 1949) 1-138, pls. 1-39. 
V. Milojtié, “Zur Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzcit Griechen- 
lands,” Sonderabdruck aus Jdl Bd. 65-66 str. 1-90. 


V. Milojtié, “Die dorische Wanderung im Lichte der vorge- 
schichtlichen Funde,” Sonderabdruck aus AA (1948-49) 12-36. 
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and the excavations around the river Vardar are 
concerned, the short but rather instructive publica- 
tion by S. Weinberg’ based on the Aegean chro- 
nology is of great importance. The dissertation by 
M. GaraSanin® is rather important for the region 
of the Morava River and its bearing on Vinéa and 
the Neolithic cultures, whereas A. Benac’s disserta- 
tion’ should be consulted in connection with the 
Neolithic site of Butmir in Bosnia. For a better 
knowledge of the Neolithic remains in the near 
west, R. R. Schmidt’s work*® on Vuéedol in Croatia 
is indispensable. F. von Tompa’s study,"* although 
somewhat out-of-date now, is still the basis for the 
chronology of prehistoric cultures in Hungary. The 
same can be said for D. Berciu’s** and J. Nestor’s*® 
obsolete studies on Rumania, whereas the recent 
comprehensive study by J. H. Gaul** on Bulgaria 
is limited to the Neolithic Age only. Most instruc- 
tive of all is the book written by Professor G. 
Childe*® which deals with the entire prehistoric 
past of Europe in a comprehensive manner and 
pays great attention to the migrations of ceramics. 
Nowadays the connections between and the paral- 
lels with the Aegea, the Balkans and Anatolia have 
been put forward again. This is best illustrated in 
C. W. Blegen’s** and K. Bittel’s book as well as 
in the short but excellent study by F. Schacher- 
meyr.** All the preceding works are also mentioned 
in these latter ones, but are quoted here only for 
lack of more recent syntheses as, for instance, for 
Hungary and Rumania. As far as the Morava and 
Danube regions are concerned, there is no up to 
date publication, and the only systematic work 
dealing with the prehistoric pottery is by Vulié and 
Grbié,* but it is out of date. In this brief survey 
we intend to review the development of pottery 
not only in the Morava and Vardar regions, but 
in North Serbia and in Yugoslav and Greek Mace- 
donia as well. Although the conclusions to which 
the archaeologists have come have quite a lot in 

7S. S. Weinberg, “Aegean Chronology: Neolithic Period and 
Early Bronze Age,” AJA 51 (1947) 165-182, pls. 29-32. 

8M. Garasanin, Hronologija vindéanske grupe (Ljubljana 
1951) 1-192. 

® A. Benac, Prehistorijsko naselje Nebo i problem butmirske 
kulture (Ljubljana 1952) 1-164, pls. 1-xxv. 

10R. R. Schmidt, Die Burg Vudedol (Zagreb 1945) 1-210, 
pls. 1-55. 

11 F, von Tompa, “25 Jahre Urgeschichtsforschung in Ungarn 
1912-1936,” Sonderabdruck aus dem RG Komm 24-25 (1934- 
35) 27-128, pls. 9-57. 

12D. Berciu, Arheologia preistoricé a Oltenici (Craiova 1939) 
: ay, Nestor, “Der Stand der Forgeschichtsforschung in Ru- 
manien,” Sonderabdruck aus dem RG Komm 22 (1933) 11- 
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common, it is symptomatic that they disagree in 
particulars. There are two reasons for this: (1) The 
area between Belgrade and Salonica has not been 
sufficiently investigated, the sites in the neighbour- 
hood of these two towns being the only ones which 
have been thoroughly studied, and (2) the lack 
at a number of sites of heterogeneous stratigraphy. 
Even at Vinéa, where strata to the depth of ten 
meters have been traced, good evidence has been 
given for the Neolithic Age only. Bubanj was not 
as rich and interesting. Differences of opinion arose 
because of an uncritical study of the pottery and 
of the uncrystallized methods of work. Those re- 
sponsible for this are the archaeologists who over- 
emphasized the immigrations and imitations, the 
import or spontaneity, and lost sight of the proper 
character when ascribing various styles. By attach- 
ing too great a significance to one single factor, 
they neglected the others. Even though these re- 
gions have not been sufficiently investigated and 
even though there is a lack of sites with a hetero- 
geneous stratigraphy, we intend in this report to 
take into consideration all the previously mentioned 
data which are conclusive as regards the origin, 
development, and disappearance of prehistoric ce- 
ramics. In this way we hope to evince all the facts 
definitely determined concerning preclassical ceram- 
ics and at the same time to stress the differences 
between them, as well as to find the correct way 
of resolving them if possible. Therefore while 
studying the contacts and the parallels of pre- 
classical ceramics in the Central Balkans, we shall 
keep in mind which regions were either active, 
initiatory, or creative at particular periods; and 
which regions, on the other hand, were passive, 
repercussive, and reproductive; in fact what were 
the centres and the limits of particular ceramic 
styles, as well as the way in which they extended. 
As far as the relative chronology, the change of 
cultures, and the typology are concerned, the con- 
182, pls. 1-27. 

14 J. H. Gaul, The neolithic period in Bulgaria (1948) 1-252, 
pls. 1-Lxrx. 

15 'V. Gordon Childe, Prehistoric Migrations in Europe (Oslo 
1950) 1-250. 

16C. W. Blegen, J. L. Caskey, M. Rawson, Troy. General 
Introduction. The First and Second Settlements (London 1950) 
Vol. I, Parts 1, 2. 

17K. Bittel, Grundztige der Vor- und Friihgeschichte Klein- 
asiens (Tiibingen 1950) 1-136, il. 1-51, m. 1-7. 
F. Schachermeyr, “Alischar und Kiiltepe in ihren Bezichungen 
zu Troia und zum 4gaischen Bereich,” AOF Band 16, I Teil, 
83ff. 
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clusions to which we have come do not differ in 
too great a degree from previous ones. Yet with 
regard to the absolute chronology, some new 
hitherto unnoticed facts have been revealed. 


3. THE EARLY NEOLITHIC AGE 


plates 47-48, figs. 1-4 


Staréevo-Vinéa (strata below g metres of 
depth)—Bubanj I—the neighbourhood of 
Skoplje—Early Servia—Pre-Sesklo. 


Staréevo pottery became better known only after 
systematic excavations had been carried out in 
1932. To date only short notes have been published 
on Staréevo pottery. Thus for instance it was re- 
ferred to in the previously mentioned report*® and 
a more comprehensive study and monograph on 
these rich cultures by D. GaraSanin was recently 
published. The ceramics of Startevo have been dis- 
played in the collection of the National Museum 
in Belgrade. According to the report which was 
published after the excavations had been carried 
out, Startevo ceramics can be divided into 3 
groups: barbotin, burnished, and painted. As far 
as the shape of the pots is concerned, all three 
groups are of a similar type: the bomb-like pot 
with a very slightly raised bottom and neck, the 
hemispherical bowl, and a similar vessel supported 
by a hollow or full foot. They are distinguished by 
simplicity of form and poverty of type, which 
together with the primitively decorated barbotin 
group of pottery indicates their great antiquity. 
Most striking is the beauty and technical perfection 
of both the burnished and painted ceramics, where 
occasionally black and white designs were used 
against a generally red or reddish medium.” In 
painted ceramics, geometric designs prevail, yet 
only the spiral is reminiscent of banded ceramics. 
The barbotin group gives evidence of the most 
primitive designs but none of them in particular is 
reminiscent of banded ceramics. Staréevo pottery 
was discovered at its place of origin at Star%evo in 
a culture level with separated pits, where the stra- 
tigraphy does not vary. Yet Startevo pottery was 
also found near the Danube in the deepest level 
at Vinéa, over g metres in depth.”* Owing to its 

19 Fewkes, Goldman, Ehrich, op.cit. 33ff. 

20 ibid. str. 43. 

21 Garaianin, op.cit. 13. 

22 Orssich-Slavetich, op.cit. 26ff. 

28 According to my own observations on the occasion of the 
recognition in Jugoslav Macedonia. 
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simple shape and the barbotin ornaments, it has 
been stratigraphically and typologically proved to 
be the oldest Neolithic pottery in the Morava- 
Danube regions. This pottery was widespread 
throughout the Morava-Vardar region and at Bu- 
banj, the site near Ni§, not far from the river JuZna 
Morava, where it has been stratigraphically proved 
to belong to the deepest Neolithic level. This type 
of pottery was also found in a number of isolated 
sites near Skoplje in Macedonia,” as well as further 
south in the deepest Neolithic level in Servia in 
the valley of the river Haliakmon which flows, like 
the river Vardar, into the Bay of Salonica. This 
pottery also belongs to the early Neolithic type.** 
According to V. Milojti¢é it was restricted to the 
oldest Sesklo in Thessaly and belonged to the early 
period of the Pre-Sesklo pottery.” In this way it 
has been deduced that the same variety of Staréevo 
pottery was widespread throughout the Morava- 
Vardar region and the area extending south; it is, 
according to stratigraphical data, the oldest Neo- 
lithic pottery in this region. The Startevo style of 
pottery was not restricted only to the Morava- 
Vardar region, but was also found in Slavonia, 
East Croatia and even Bosnia.** In the north it was 
widespread in Vojvodina at the far north of Serbia 
and extended as far as the river Kérés in South- 
east Hungary,”” where it was known as the Kérés 
type. The Hungarian archaeologists theorized 
about this pottery, but finally succeeded in proving 
that it also belonged to the oldest Neolithic Age, 
although lacking in painted ornaments. Misled by 
it and in want of more reliable stratigraphic data, 
V. Milojzié considered it to belong to the typo- 
logically decadent late phase of Staréevo pottery.** 
The Staréevo type of pottery also extended to the 
East, where in Rumania, Transylvania,” and West 
Bulgaria it was known under the name of painted 
pottery. J. H. Gaul®® detached it from other groups 
and put it into a separate class ascribing it to the 
domain of Neolithic cultures. Staréevo, that is Pre- 
Sesklo pottery," is hardly traceable in the South, 
the interior of Greece, or the Peloponnesus. It is 
obvious that it was the earliest Neolithic culture 
in the Central Balkans and the neighbouring re- 

26 thid. 82ff. 

27 ibid. o1ff 

28 VY. Milojtié, 
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gions which can be distinctly traced from the 
Central Danube area in Hungary down to Sesklo 
in Thessaly. The date of its origin must have been 
very early, immediately after the Mesolithic cul- 
tures had died out within the whole of this region. 
If F. Schachermeyr’s parallels between the pottery 
of Startevo and Early Asia Minor and Egypt are 
correct,” it indicates that Startevo pottery was 
either autochthonous and originated in the same 
way as the latter pottery, that is, was produced 
under the same conditions of the early life and 
economy of Neolithic man in the Balkans, or that 
it was transmitted to the Balkans from the more 
prosperous East. In either case, its age must have 
been closer to the origin of Neolithic cultures in 
the Mediterranean, than to 3400 B.c., as Schacher- 
meyr and Milojéié date it. It is probable that the 
recent discoveries in the neighbourhood of Subotica 
in the far north of Serbia, where the same variety 
of unburned pottery found in the Middle East was 
discovered with traces of food in it, will prove the 
great antiquity of Staréevo pottery.** The present 
dating of the Hungarian Kérés group may be in- 
fluenced by this discovery, and finds at Subotica 
may also show that it belongs to the early as well 
as the late phase of Startevo pottery. It is an inter- 
esting fact that throughout the region of Startevo 
settlements, only thin, shallow levels were discov- 
ered, which suggests either a short time of abode 
or that this style as a whole did not last long. In 
either case, it would indicate that men of that 
period belonged to semiwandering tribes in a pre- 
liminary stage of agriculture and stock-breeding 
and that they were at the same time engaged in 
a food-gathering, hunting, and fishing activity; 
thus their stay at one locality was short. The fact 
that the settlements were built in the immediate 
neighbourhood of rivers and brooks and remained 
thus unprotected gives evidence of the great an- 
tiquity of this culture at a comparatively peaceful 
period, when encounters with other ethnic or cul- 
tural groups had still not occurred. After a short 
life at Vinéa and at Bubanj, this pottery was suc- 
ceeded by the so-called Danube or banded pottery 
of Vinéa which was of long duration. The older 
type of Startevo was still made occasionally but, 
in short, its continuity in the Morava region was 
hindered by the new pottery.** Similarly, in Mace- 

32 Schachermeyr, op.cit. 83ff. 
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donia and in Thessaly, it continued to exist only in 
the monochromic pottery of the early Sesklo cul- 
ture, where the old Startevo forms exempt of 
barbotin ornaments were developed.** Moreover, 
painted pottery became distinguished there and 
reached a remarkable development. The Starcevo 
pottery of that period cannot be traced in Greece; 
instead of it, we discern the new Sesklo culture 
which genetically proceeded from the former. Thus 
in North Serbia and in the region of the Morava, 
a further development of the Staréevo pottery was 
hindered by the pottery of Vinéa. The same can be 
stated of Slavonia and East Croatia, West Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. In the Kérés region in Hungary, 
the development of Staréevo pottery was checked 
by another banded pottery, namely the Tisza pot- 
tery. However, in South Macedonia and Thessaly, 
it was further developed side by side with the 
Vinéa phase, where it grew into the early Sesklo 
culture, whose merely monochromic pottery re- 
calls some forms of the Gumelnita pottery in Ru- 
mania as well as that of the Tells settlements in 
Bulgaria.** Thus the beginning of early Sesklo 
marks at the same time the end of the authentic 
Startevo pottery. According to S. S. Weinberg’s 
and V. Milojtié’s absolute chronology it is dated 
about 3400 B.c., whereas the beginning of Staréevo 
pottery could be assigned as far back as the Meso- 
lith, in the fifth millennium. Typologically as well 
as in parallels, V. Milojti¢’s division of Staréevo 
pottery into four phases is justified, although strati- 
graphically it has never been checked.*’ Neither 
Staréevo nor Vinéa gives evidence of it. Milojci¢’s 
absolute chronology of the four phases from 3400- 
2600 B.c., i.e. during 800 years, does not agree with 
the actual proofs at the sites in Staréevo and Vinéa. 
At Staréevo, where the deepest pit is approximately 
2 metres thick and at Vinta where the Star“evo 
level is also about 2 metres thick, it is impossible 
that the cultural sediments are 800 years old, 
whereas the sediments of Vinéa culture, which 
range from g to 2.5 metres and are over 6 metres 
thick at the site of Vinéa, have only lasted for 600 
years (from 2600-2000) according to Milojti¢’s 
chronology. The analogous cases in Troy, where 
the cultural sedimentation and the absolute chro- 
nology have been precisely determined and could 
have been of use as a criterion for Vintéa, were not 

85H. D. Hansen, Early civilization in Thessaly (Baltimore 
1933) 25-27. 
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taken into consideration. According to GaraSanin’s 
suggestion, it seems that the synchronization of 
Staréevo pottery with the oldest, namely the Bojan 
A, culture in the Pontian Danube region in East 
Bulgaria and Rumania is correct, despite the fact 
that the types of pottery had developed individually 
and that the mutual influence was negligible.** 

To sum up: the Early Neolithic Age in the 
Central Balkans, namely the Staréevo pottery in 
Serbia, Slavonia, Southeast Hungary, West Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria and throughout Macedonia, 
the Pre-Sesklo pottery in Thessaly and Greece, the 
Bojan A pottery in the Pontian Danube regions in 
Bulgaria and Rumania, the Neolithic varieties of 
Anatolia, all date from the closing years of the 
Mesolith to 3400 B.c. 


4. THE MIDDLE NEOLITHIC AGE plates 49-50, figs. 5-7 


Early Vinéa (strata from 9-6.5 metres)—Early 
and Late Sesklo 


In the Morava and Danube region the Middle 
Neolithic Age started when the development of 
Staréevo pottery was checked by the appearance of 
Vinéa pottery, at the time when Sesklo cultures 
flourished in the southern parts of the Vardar re- 
gion, in Greek Macedonia and Thessaly.*® Geneti- 
cally, the latter was based on the plain rudiments 
of Startevo and Pre-Sesklo pottery. It was distin- 
guished from the other cultures in the neighbour- 
hood by its painted ceramics. The new banded 
pottery of early Vinéa reached, in the meantime, 
the Vardar region of Yugoslav Macedonia, and 
checked a further development of Staréevo pottery 
in this region. At some localities in the south of 
the Vardar region in Greece it encountered the 
Sesklo pottery.“ Although its expansion was 
stopped there, it can also be discerned further 
south, where it appeared in Thessaly and Greece 
sporadically (at different times and places) under 
the name of Danube pottery. In contrast to the 
Early Neolithic Age, when the centre of the unique 
Startéevo pottery was spread throughout the Morava 
and Vardar regions, the pottery of the Middle Neo- 
lithic Age split into two branches and its centre 
shifted north and south from the Central Balkans 
into the Middle Danube area (Vinéa) and Thes- 
saly (Sesklo). Vinéa pottery is well known from 
the site on the Danube near Belgrade, where its 

88 Garasanin, op.cit. 125. 
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early and late phases, which were found in the 
strata from 9-2.5 metres, are identical with the 
Middle and Late Neolithic Age; whereas the finds 
excavated over the depth of g metres are ascribed 
to the Staréevo type. Above the strata of Vinéa and 
up to the new culture levels, Badener and Vatin cul- 
tures were discovered.“ Genetically, the pottery 
of Vinéa is not the result of Staréevo pottery, since 
Vinéa actually checked the development of Star- 
éevo pottery. As far as ornaments are concerned, 
it has all the characteristics of the so-called banded 
pottery, whose specific local groups were spread 
throughout the Danube region. Vinéa culture was 
one of such local groups in whose neighbourhood 
similar, yet different enough, cultures of banded 
pottery existed. Vintéa pottery is not distinguished 
from that of Staréevo merely by its ornaments, but 
also by its forms which, compared to the original 
pottery of Staréevo, had improved to a great de- 
gree with a variety and profuseness of forms. In- 
stead of the two basic types, there is a prolific num- 
ber of varieties with more detailed necks, rims and 
edges, with small handles and with an unusually 
elaborated surface. All these features are more 
closely connected to the neighbouring banded pot- 
tery of the Central Danube area than to Staréevo 
basic elements, especially when it is known that the 
development of Startevo pottery was checked and 
that it only occasionally persisted amongst the pot- 
tery of Vinca. It may well be that the man of 
Staréevo yielded to the man of Vinéa, who came 
from the neighbourhood of the Central Danube 
area into the key region of the Central Balkans. 
It is obvious that this change of cultures was rapid 
and strong, and that the economically weaker man 
of Staréevo had to give in to the new man who was 
engaged more fully in agriculture and in cattle 
breeding. Evidence of it is also given by the settle- 
ments at Vinta where over 6 metres of cultural 
sedimentation of the early and late Vinéa phase 
were the result of an economically more intensive 
life and a lasting peace. 


Although these two phases were genetically con- 
nected and had a continuity of development, they 
can be distinguished from each other by their par- 
ticular styles. The early Vinéa pottery extended as 
far as Slavonia in East Croatia where it met the 
Lengyel pottery, which was also widespread in 
Southwest Hungary at that time.** In Vojvodina, 
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in the far north of Serbia as well as in Southeast 
Hungary, its further development was checked 
after it had met the Tisza culture in the region of 
the river Tisza, where it proceeded to exist along 
with the latter.“* Under the name of Tordos pot- 
tery in West Rumania, it checked a further de- 
velopment of the already existing painted pottery.“* 
Evidence in Oltenia in Rumania and in the Dan- 
ube region in West Bulgaria reveals that it had 
originated at that time, and that the pottery of the 
Vadastra culture evinces some relationship with 
the Bojan A culture and the Early Vinéa. As a 
late Neolithic culture, Vinéa pottery appears at 
some sites in North Bulgaria.** As already stated, 
the pottery of Sesklo, which was based on the rudi- 
ments of Staréevo, flourished at that time in Greek 
Macedonia and in Thessaly, where it checked a 
further expansion of the Early Vinéa, known 
there as Danubian pottery.“* The question that 
remains to be answered is what had happened to 
the Startevo pottery in the regions north of Sesklo 
and in the Danube area, although we know that 
it occasionally appeared throughout the region of 
Vinéa? It is impossible that it suddenly disappeared 
altogether in such'a vast region. We have evidence 
proving that, driven from the Danube region in 
Serbia by the invasion of the Vinéa culture, it 
shifted to the East and in particular into the 
Pontian region. Side by side with the Early and 
Late Vinéa pottery, it survived in Rumania and 
Bulgaria under the name of Gumelnita and Tell 
cultures and spread along both banks of the River 
Danube. Stratigraphically, the pottery of Gumel- 
nita occurred there immediately after the Bojan A 
pottery, since the elements of Staréevo are lacking 
in the latter.“* The barbotin rudiments of Gumel- 
nita are undoubtedly connected to Star&evo, 
whereas the forms of that pottery recall the mono- 
chrome pottery of Sesklo.** Special attention should 
be paid to the problem of their contacts as well as 
to the analysis of the Gumelnita and Tell pottery. 
There Staréevo elements predominated, but in 
some phases and in certain localities the influence 
of the Bojan A and the Vinéa pottery was indubi- 
table. The same may be said for the Salkuta pottery 
at Oltenia in Rumania.” As already stated, the 
early and the late Vinéa pottery developed through- 
out the Middle and Late Neolithic Age; geneti- 

43M. Garafanin, “Die Theiss-Kultur im jugoslawischen 
Banat,” RG Komm 33 (1943-1950) 125ff. 
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cally, they formed a single cultural unit. At the site 
of Vinta, the Early Vinéa was buried in the strata 
from 96.5 metres in depth and the Later Vinéa 
from 6.5 to 2.5 metres. Such a division of the entire 
domain of the Vinéa given by M. GaraSanin and 
based on previous archaeological suggestions seems 
to be final and to eliminate all the other ones as 
incorrect. Although at that time no direct imports 
from the Troy I or the Aegean region occurred in 
early Vinéa pottery, some more remote parallels 
may be discerned.” At this site, the closing period 
of the Early Vinéa pottery lies buried at the depth 
of 6.5 metres, whereas at Sesklo, its end was marked 
by the disappearance of the Late Sesklo pottery. 

To sum up: the Middle Neolithic Age of the 
Central Balkans, the Early Vinéa pottery through- 
out Serbia, Slavonia, East Croatia and West Ru- 
mania (Tordos), West Bulgaria and in the north 
of Yugoslav Macedonia, the Early and the Late 
Sesklo pottery in Thessaly, South Macedonia, and 
Greece, Gumelnita and Tell cultures in East Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria, Lengyel and Tisza cultures in 
Hungary, the Chalcolithic varieties in Anatolia, all 
date from 3400 to 2800 B.c. 


5. THE LATE NEOLITHIC AGE _ plates 50-51, figs. 8-11 


(a) Late Vinéa (strata from 6.5 metres to 2.5 
metres)—Bubanj II a b c—Ploénik—Very late 
Sesklo—Larissa 


Genetically, at the end of the Neolithic Age, the 
ceramic style of the Late Vinéa was situated in the 
same regions as Early Vinéa. As far as the shape 
and the design of the pots are concerned, the newly 
introduced details were the result both of its own 
development and the new influences. In the south, 
in Thessaly and in Greece, the ceramic art of Sesklo 
was already reaching its final very late Neolithic 
stage with the isolated Dimini and Larissa pot- 
tery."* Not only the form and design of these two 
ceramic arts, but also the invasion by which they 
were transmitted, give evidence of their Danube 
origin and their relationship to banded ceramics. 
As a result, Larissa style is more similar to Late 
Vinéa than Dimini is. Dimini pottery will be dis- 
cussed under a separate heading. Yet we cannot 
quite believe that Larissa style was the final stage 
of the Greek Neolithic Age. It might be of an 

48 Gaul, op.cit. 109, pls. xxxvu-x1. 
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earlier origin. The above mentioned Central Dan- 
ube pottery, ic. the banded ceramics, extended as 
a Late Vinéa phase towards Thessaly in the South; 
there, at the close of the Neolithic Age, it checked 
the further development of Sesklo art which was 
originally associated with the designs of Staréevo. 
At that time, the banded Danube pottery was not 
like its early and late phases which were found 
only sporadically in the different types of Sesklo 
pottery, but was predominant. Its spreading to the 
south and the southeast towards Bulgarian and 
Greek Thrace was checked by the early phase of 
the Helladic culture, whose early days were similar 
to the beginning of the Troy I period and which 
together with the Early Cycladic and the Early 
Minoan cultures, formed a unique Aegean cultural 
unit connected not only to Greece and its islands 
but to West Anatolia as well. Only from that time 
was the direct contact established between the pre- 
classical pottery in the Central Danube, namely 
the Late Vinéa, the Helladic, Minoan, Cycladic, 
and Troy pottery which existed at the same time 
in the southeast of Europe and the northwest of 
Anatolia. In other words, the simultaneous influ- 
ence of the Central Balkans and the Asia Minor 
pottery started only from about 2600 B.c., i.c., from 
the time when these two potteries became known 
to each other. Evidence is given by both areas. It 
should be considered at present that the anthropo- 
morphic covers and vases of Troy™ were influenced 
by Late Vinéa ceramics which extended as far as 
Asia Minor. The alternative, that the earliest ce- 
ramic art of Vinéa was influenced by the Troy I 
type, is not correct, since no direct imports were 
brought from Troy to Vinéa at that time. There- 
fore it is not chronologically possible to relate the 
Early Vinéa, and the Central Danube banded 
ceramics in general, to the pottery of Early Troy, 
which dated from about 2600 s.c. The spreading of 
the Late Vinéa pottery had already occurred at that 
time and was transmitted towards Thessaly and 
Asia Minor. The new South Aegean influences can 
be discerned in the slanting rim™ of the pots at 
Ploénik and also at Bubanj, where it is particularly 
proved by the ceramics of the II a, b, c levels."* Yet 
according to the two isolated although simul- 
taneous groups, the new influence from the Aegean 
was transmitted into the Morava district in two 

58H. Schmidt, Sammlung Trojanischer Altertiimer (Berlin 
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ways, one along the river Vardar in Macedonia and 
the other along the river Marica and its tributaries 
in Bulgaria, the latter being more exposed to 
Anatolian influences owing to its geographical 
position. North of the Central Balkans, that is in 
the Danube area, Late Vinéa ceramics and the Late 
Neolithic Age in general lasted quite a long time, 
yet their development at Vinéa was checked, and 
the long-lived period of Vinéa pottery disappeared 
under the level of Baden pottery which was found 
at the depth of 2.5 metres. Baden pottery was 
undoubtedly spread throughout the Central Dan- 
ube region from Austria to Rumania, but had not 
been transmitted to the south beyond the Danube 
region. According to the date given by V. Milojéié*" 
it is understood that about 2000 B.c. Baden pottery 
brought to an end the Late Neolithic Age of the 
Late Vinéa in the north of the Central Balkans, 
that is, along the river Danube and the district to 
the north of the Morava and Vardar. It seems that 
the exact chronology of the Baden group should 
be revised. As far as the neighbouring regions of 
Slavonia, Macedonia, Rumania, and Bulgaria are 
concerned, all the banded pottery of the Middle 
Neolithic Age as well as the pottery of Gumelnita 
and Tell survived. In the Central Balkans and 
throughout the Danube region, the Middle and 
Late Neolithic Ages in general were periods of 
lasting peace and of prosperous development of 
already settled agriculture and stock-breeding. Its 
close was only checked by migrations, due both 
to the discovery of metals and to the new economic 
and social conditions. At the close of the late Neo- 
lithic Age, however, the same conditions did not 
prevail either in regions of the South Morava River 
in Serbia and the Vardar River in Macedonia, or 
in the north of the Morava and the Danube re- 
gions. During the Late Neolithic Age, owing to 
the discovery of copper and bronze, the influence 
of Aegea and Anatolia were felt earlier in the 
southern regions near Greece than elsewhere. In 
Macedonia the Early Bronze Age began about 
2600 8.c., and from then on the ceramics of Plotnik 
and of Bubanj as well as of the whole area of Late 
Vinéa were influenced from the south, that is from 
the Vardar region in Macedonia™ and the river 
Marica in Bulgarian Thrace.” Thus the end of the 
Late Neolithic Age in the Central Morava and the 

56M. Garalanin, Sveti Kirilovo—slie Marice i moravsha 
dolina (Starinar) N.S. knj. I, 13ff. 
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South Morava regions and in the Vardar region 
dates between 2600 and 2000 B.c., whereas in the 
north, in the Danube area, it was checked by Baden 
and Vutedol pottery. In the Central part, however, 
it disappeared little by little about 2000 B.c. under 
the influence of the South and the development of 
a new form of pottery. At the time of the Late 
Neolithic Age, the pottery of Butmir developed 
for a short period in the heart of Bosnia. The latter 
will be discussed under the next heading. 

To sum up: the Late (a) Neolithic period of the 
Central Balkans, Late Vinéa pottery which was 
developed in the same regions as Early Vinéa, the 
very Late Sesklo with its Larissa pottery revealed 
in Thessaly and Greece, the late phase of Gumel- 
nita and Tell pottery in Rumania and Bulgaria and 
the Marica culture unit in Thrace and Bulgaria, 
the Late Lengyel and Tisza phases in Hungary, 
the Troy I-IV periods in Anatolia, all date from 
2800 to 2000 B.c. 


(b) Butmir—Bubanj Ila—Gradac—Late Servia 
—Dimini—Early Cyclades 


After the excavations of Nebo on Bila, Bosnia, 
had been carried out and the discoveries reported 
by A. Benac,” it was obvious that the specific forms 
of Butmir pots and their plastic spirals represented 
no isolated art, but together with Nebo on Bila 
and other sites formed an individual ceramic 
group of the Late Neolithic Era. By ascribing the 
banded Vinéa pottery to too late a period, the 
spiral of Butmir which was undoubtedly connected 
to Vinéa was related to Mycenae in the previously 
mentioned works. Recent datings enable us to come 
to new conclusions by relating Butmir and Nebo 
to similar simultaneous occurrences in the Central 
Balkans. The Butmir group of pottery was formed 
farther west of the regions of the Morava and 
Vardar rivers in the Central Balkans. This group 
expanded along the river Bosnia, which rises in 
the Dinara Mountain and is a tributary of the 
Danube. The Morava-Vardar region is cut off in 
the west by this mountain where an economy of 
stock-breeders, hunters, and miners developed in 
a poor mountainous environment. In times of over- 
population, however, the inhabitants were com- 
pelled either to migrate to the neighbouring re- 

69 Benac, op.cit. 81ff. 
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gions, where they led a peaceful life, or to go to 
war and even invade far countries. It seems that 
such an invasion of mountain people who lived in 
the Dinara Mountains at the Butmir epoch reached 
as far as Dimini in Thessaly and the Cyclades. Yet 
it is not only the question of parallels between two 
remote regions such as Butmir with Nebo on the 
one hand, and Dimini with the Cyclades on the 
other that has to be answered, as Schachermeyr 
points out,’ but also of the settlements in the 
Morava and Vardar regions of the Central Balkans 
by means of which one of the expansions of Butmir 
culture to the south can undoubtedly be traced. 
The settlements at Bubanj Ila, Gradac, and Late 
Servia are so similar to the Butmir ones that their 
common origin is self-evident. Besides that, the 
former are also similar to the Dimini ceramic cul- 
ture and almost identical to the Early Cyclades.” 
This is proved by the ornamentation as well as by 
the forms of the vessels. Thus the Butmir pottery 
evolved from its own fundamental elements, that 
is the banded pottery of a rather limited Bosnian 
group, which by a rapid invasion along the Morava 
and Vardar rivers expanded as far as Thessaly and 
the Cyclades, where the subsequent rich develop- 
ment was influenced by it. This influence did not 
last long in the style of Dimini. It dated from ap- 
proximately 2800 to 2600 B.c. and ended with the 
development of Early Helladic pottery. It is under- 
stood that on the Greek mainland the Dimini cul- 
ture was associated with the Early Cyclades. This 
is also proved by the similarity of the figurines of 
Butmir and Late Servia, a fact extremely important 
in the evaluation of relationships within a single 
culture. These latter are extremely conservative as 
far as religious objects in particular are concerned. 
It is obvious that in the north, the development of 
the Butmir culture, similar to Late Vinéa, con- 
tinued after 2600 B.c. as well, and lasted until the 
Vuéedol culture had taken root, the latter being 
preceded in some places by the Baden culture. It 
is not unlikely that the shift of Butmir pottery was 
also due to an earlier expansion of the Baden and 
Vuctedol ceramics into Bosnia, inasmuch as its more 
remote past can be proved. The study of Witenberg 
pottery in Transylvania and West Rumania, ex- 
tremely similar to the pottery of Butmir and the 
36. Heurtley, op.cit. 142, figs. 8, 9; 146, fig. 13. Milojéié, 
Chronologie, pl. 8. N. Aberg. Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeit- 
liche Chronologie, Teil IV, Griechenland, il. 132-136, 138-144, 
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Cyclades, ought to be brought up to date. By 
relating a part of this pottery to the Copper Age, 
we could give relatively exact chronological dates 
compared to Dimini and the Early Cyclades pot- 
tery. The question of Butmir-Dimini-Cyclades can 
be enlarged, if we take into consideration the possi- 
bility of maritime contacts between the Cyclades 
and the Adriatic coast which is not far from 
Butmir, where such pottery has already been found 
in fragmentary condition.” 

To sum up: the Late (b) Neolithic Period of 
the Central Balkans which was only a short 
period—an influence emanating from the area 
round the river Bosnia in the Dinara Masses, the 
Butmir pottery, the isolated elements at Bubanj Ila 
and at Gradac, Late Servia, Dimini and the Early 
Cyclades pottery, can be dated from 2800 to 2600 B.c. 


6. THE EARLY BRONZE AGE plate 52, fig. 12 


(a) Prevatin (Ljuljci ?)—Bubanj Ila (partly) 
—Plotnik (some elements)—Armenochori— 


Early Helladic I-II]—Troy I-IV. 


During the Middle and Late Neolithic Ages 
the cultural unity of the Central Balkans, due to 
the pottery of Startevo in the Early Neolithic 
epoch, was split into two regions, i.e. the Northern 
with Vinéa, and the Southern with Sesklo as 
centres. Butmir, being situated towards the West, 
isolated itself from the Vinéa cultures and exerted 
an equal influence upon both regions. Yet in the 
area of the Central Balkans at that time, that is 
at the end of the Late Neolithic Age, two influen- 
tial cultures with a distinctly formulated pottery 
developed and had a strong effect on the individual 
development of the Early Bronze pottery in the 
Central Balkans. These were the Troy group with 
the Helladic, Minoan and Cycladic pottery in the 
Southeast and the Baden and Vuéedol groups in 
the Northwest. Owing to different legacies and 
influences, two cultural regions with different pot- 
teries were formed in the Central Balkans during 
the Early Bronze Age. At that time they were 
not divided into the northern and southern re- 
gions as in the Neolithic epoch, but into the North- 
west and the Southeast. The former persisted 
longer as the Neolithic culture of Late Vintéa and 
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Ploénik.** From its pots with two handles, we can 
trace the basic elements developed in the subse- 
quent Vatin and VrSac pottery in the Middle and 
Late Bronze Ages.’ In subsequent phases the 
handles of the pots resembled hare ears and small 
horns, and with the exception of cups and dishes 
these pots were the only ceramic forms developed 
at that time.“* Thus they differ from the Middle 
and Late Neolithic pottery which abounded in 
different forms of vessels and ornaments. In the 
Northwest the Bronze Age brought an end to 
them. It seems that the pottery of Liuljci gives 
evidence of a more developed and a more distinct 
Prevatin phase in Sumadia in Northern Serbia; 
Bubanj Ila, in spite of the elements from the river 
Marica, the East, and Ploénik, is more conservative 
and gives proof of Neolithic retention at a time 
when the Early Bronze Age had already developed 
southward in Macedonia. There, the splitting of 
cultures is quite distinct and strong at that time. 
In West Macedonia, as well as at Armenochori’® 
in the region of the Crna Reka, there developed a 
pottery of a distinctly Neolithic origin, predomi- 
nantly with pots with two handles; in the East of 
Macedonia in the Vardar region, as well as in 
Vardarofca," the eastern, ic. the Trojan and Hel- 
ladic, elements prevail. As already mentioned, the 
Early Bronze Age in general is distinguished by 
the expansion of Neolithic remnants from the 
Northwest to the Southeast where they met an 
active local culture which resisted western influ- 
ences along the Morava-Vardar region in the Cen- 
tral Balkans. In the Later Bronze Age this influence 
from the Southeast was kept in check in the North- 
west in the Morava and Danube regions. There, 
the local Vatin culture subsequently developed; 
its main features can be traced as far as the Neo- 
lithic Epoch and can be ethnically connected to 
the Preillyric Period. Alternatively, the Southeast 
influence took over in the Vardar region where 
under its control the culture of the Middle and 
Late Bronze Age developed in close connection 
with the cultures in Greece."* At that time, ie. at 
the Later Bronze Age in the same way as in the 
Neolithic Era, the regions were divided into 
Northern and Southern. In the North, the con- 

ibid., pls. 19-27 

89 ihid., pl. 23 

7° Heurtley, op.cit. 193, 194 

71 ibid., 178, 179. 

12 jhid., 204ff 
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nections between the Prevatin group of the Early 
Bronze Age and Baden and Vutedol pottery are 
not quite clear as yet. It seems that they are of a 
more remote age. The question of contacts with 
the East in Rumania and Bulgaria, as well as with 
Pre-Thracean pottery, has not yet been settled. 

To sum up: the Central Balkans (a) Early 
Bronze Age which took place in the regions west 
of the Morava and Vardar, as well as Prevatin 
pottery (Ljuljci ?), Bubanj Ila (partly), Plotnik 
(partly), Armenochori, Early Bronze Age in Mace- 
donia, Early Helladic I-III, Troy I-IV, all date 
from 2600-2000 B.c. 


(b) Bubanj II b and c—Humska Cuka— 
Vardarofca—Early Helladic I-II]—Troy I-IV 


In the IIb and IIc strata at Bubanj, the autoch- 
thonous Neolithic elements which were traced in 
the pottery mix with the newly adopted elements 
from the East, that is from the Marica region by 
means of which the Early Bronze Age was trans- 
mitted into the Morava region.” Similar conditions 
prevailed in the nearby Humska Cuka. Farther 
south along the east bank of the Morava and 
Vardar rivers as well as round the mouth of the 
Vardar, the Southeast influence predominated and 
was closer to Early Helladic forms and patterns 
of pottery. Thus in the eastern part of the region, 
the Macedonian Early Bronze Age was already 
free of Neolithic reminiscences and can be included 
in the newly formed region of the Early Helladic 
culture.* Yet in West Macedonia the Neolithic 
forms were farther developed, particularly the ones 
with two handles which, as already mentioned, can 
be considered as the early phases of the subsequent 
Vatin pots with two handles. Contacts with the 
neighbouring regions were similar to the ones of 
the previous groups. Yet it seems that the Neo- 
lithic retention of the banded pottery driven by the 
expansion from the Southeast shifted into the 
mountains of the Dinara Masses during the Early 
Bronze Age. From it developed the Vatin culture 
of the Middle Bronze Age, which, as will be seen 
later, was transmitted by the Illyrians."* 

To sum up: the Early (b) Bronze Age of the 
Central Balkans which embraced the regions east 
of the Morava and Vardar, some elements of 
Bubanj b and c, Early Humska Cuka, Vardarofca, 

8 Orssich-Slavetich, op.cit. pls. rv-x. 

14 Heurtley, op.cit. 118ff. 
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Early Helladic I-III, Troy I-IV, all date from 2600- 


2000 B.C. 


7- MIDDLE AND LATE BRONZE AGE 


Middle: Vatin-Bubanj III, [V—Humska Cuka 

(late)—Middle Bronze Age in Macedonia 

Late: Vr$ac—IlandZa—Late Bronze Age in 
Macedonia 


In the northeast as weil as in the southeast, the 
individuality of Central Balkan pottery in the 
Early Bronze Age continued throughout the Mid- 
dle and Late Bronze Age, but the centres shifted 
farther to the south and north in the same way as 
in the Middle and Late Neolithic Era. The types of 
pottery are more definite and the styles more 
distinct. In the Middle Bronze Age, Prevatin pot- 
tery became Vatin pottery—yet only a very few 
types can be distinguished. Among them the large 
and small pot with two handles prevail. These 
subsequently turned into the hare handle type. 
This Vatin pottery is not of Panonian origin, since 
in the Panonian Lowlands it was only occasionally 
found and then at a later period."* Through the 
new Illyrian expansion it reached the Banat from 
the west, that is from Serbia and Bosnia. Geneti- 
cally, it also developed at a later period, viz. in the 
VrSac type of pottery of the Late Bronze Age. 
These two types of pottery of the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age have hardly any contacts with the 
South, where the Minyan and the Mycenaean pot- 
tery rapidly penetrated into Macedonia.” Thus 
almost throughout this period, i.e. from 2000-1200 
B.c. two rather isolated regions existed in the Cen- 
tral Balkans: the first was connected with the 
Aegea and the south; and the second, rather local, 
was to some extent directed toward Middle Europe. 
Some rarely found types of Vatin pottery are identi- 
cal with the specimens found in Hungary and 
Austria in the Middle Bronze Age. Contacts with 
Rumania are evident, whereas the ones with Bul- 
garia are still not quite clear. 

To sum up: the Middle Bronze Age in the north 
of the Central Balkans, Vatin, Bubanj III and IV, 
Late Humska Cuka, the Middle Bronze Age in 
Macedonia, the Middle Helladic I, II and III Age, 
date from 2000-1500 B.c. The Late Bronze Age in 
the same area,—Vriac, the Macedonian Late Bronze 
Age, the Late Helladic Age I, II and III, date from 
1500-1200 B.C. 


75 Vulié-Grbié, op.cit. pls. 19-27. 


7 Tompa, op.cit. pl. 28. TT Heurtley, op.cit. 121ff. 
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8. THE EARLY IRON AGE plate 52, fig. 13 


Dubovac—Zuto Brdo—Protogeometric style 


As already mentioned, archaeologists have not 
hitherto been much interested in the Central Bal- 
kans pottery of the Bronze Age. That is why we 
have mentioned only a few contacts which, while 
unknown up to the present, are still not sufficiently 
defined for the entire region. It is obvious that 
the expansion of the Illyrian-Vatin pottery had 
also some other trends and was not directed towards 
the Banat only, but towards Greece as well; al- 
though this fact has not been distinctly established. 
V. Milojzié is the only one who has succeeded in 
giving evidence of the contacts between the Dubo- 
vac-Zuto Brdo type and the Protogeometric vases 
and in proving that they belonged to the time of 
the Doric migrations towards Greece."* In Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria this type was developed along 
both banks of the Danube and was undoubtedly 
closely connected to the Vatin-Vriac genesis. Yet, 
one question remains to be answered, and that is 
whether it was ethnically connected with the II- 
lyrians and their expansion in the east along the 
Danube or whether the Thracean pottery was pro- 
duced only after having met the Illyrian-Vatin 
pottery. In either case, there are at present no sites 
which give evidence of their existence in the area 
between the Central Danube region and Greece. 
In spite of this, the connections between different 
types, as explained by Milojti¢, are convincing. 
Milojéié states that the expansion of this pottery 
into Greece occurred about 1200 8.c. His statements 
are fully justified by kitchen utensils in particular, 
which were identical in Macedonia and in the 
Banat at that time.’® Since a later genesis of Cen- 
tral Balkans pottery of the Iron Age, with the 
exception of Greece and Macedonia, is not firmly 
established, contacts and parallels with the South 
are omitted in this monograph. 

To sum up: the Early Iron Age in the Danube 
and the Morava regions, the Dubovac-Zuto Brdo 
type of pottery, the Protogeometric style in Greece, 
date about 1200 B.c. 


According to the proved evidence of the develop- 
ment of preclassical pottery in the Central Balkans 
we can conclude the following: 


V. Milojti¢, Die dorische Wanderung, 13. 
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1. The Early Neolithic pottery of Staréevo 
(Kérés) spread throughout the Central Balkans 
including Thessaly, where it is known as the Pre- 
Sesklo style. It dated from the closing years of the 
Mesolithic Age up to 3400 B.c. 

2. The Middle Neolithic pottery of the Early 
Vinta (Tordos) period spread in both the Central 
and the Northern part of the Central Balkans 
where it suppressed the pottery of Startevo. This 
latter shifted into East Rumania and Bulgaria 
where it subsequently developed as Gumelnita and 
Tell pottery; in Thessaly it developed into the 
Sesklo pottery. Early Vintéa pottery dates from 
3400-2800 B.c. 

3. The Late Neolithic pottery, namely the Late 
Vinéa (Plotnik), evolved from the Early Vinéa 
pottery and spread in the same regions as the 
latter. Yet in its expansion it met with the Aegean 
group, i.e. Troy I-IV and the Early Helladic, Cy- 
cladic and Minoan pottery, whose incontestable 
influence can be discerned only from that time on. 
In the south, owing to these influences, it evolved 
more rapidly into the Macedonian Early Bronze 
Age, whereas in the north in the Morava and 
Danube regions it remained conservative and ex- 
isted as a survival only; moreover, in the west in 
Bosnia, it isolated itself and formed the Butmir 
group, which reached as far as Dimini and the 
Cyclades. This period dated from 2800-2000 B.c. 

4. In the Early phase of the Bronze Age, the 
Neolithic survival lingered simultaneously in the 
Morava and Danube regions. The Pre-Vatin style, 
which was developed in the Dinara Massif, took 
origin from this survival and in the Middle and 
Late phase subsequently extended as the IIlyrian- 
Vatin and VrSac pottery in the Northwest. Since the 
Aegean influence took place at the same epoch in 
the south in Macedonia, similar styles of poteery 
are discerned there throughout the Bronze Age as 
in Greece. The Bronze Age dated from 2600-1200 
B.C. 

5. Parallels between the pottery of Dubovac, Zuto 
Brdo and the Protogeometric style of the Early 
Iron Age (about 1200 8.c.) can be traced, and from 
this we arrive at the conclusion that the Illyrian 
had taken part in the Doric migrations into Greece. 


ARHEOLOSKI INSTITUT SAN 
BELGRADE 


*® Heurtley, op.cit. pl. xxn, il. 474. Vulié-Grbit, op.cit. pl. 
23, il. 4. 


Excavations at Serra Orlando 


Preliminary Report 


RICHARD STILLWELL 
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Near the hill town of Aidone, close to the geo- 
graphical center of Sicily, lies the site of an ancient 
city, now known by the modern name of Serra 
Orlando. Here, in the fall of 1955 and the spring 
of 1956, the Princeton Archaeological Expedition 
to Sicily has worked for two campaigns, each of 
about three months duration.’ Although as yet no 
clue has been found to reveal the ancient name of 
the site, it has become clear that it was once an 
important and rich center, especially during a brief 
period in the third century before Christ. This has 
been shown, both by minor exploration in past 
years, as well as by the furmer operations of clandes- 
tine grave-diggers, and most especially during the 
recent excavations, which have revealed the evi- 
dence of an ambitious and monumental scheme for 
the architectural development of the town during 
the reigns of Agathocles and Hieron II of Syracuse. 

The site occupies a ridge about three kilometers 
long, between the headwaters of the Gornalunga 
river, which flows eastward toward Catania, and 
the Gela, which flows south to the city of the same 
name. Situated thus, in a strategic location, the city 
that once flourished at Serra Orlando dominated 
two of the chief routes to or from the center of 
Sicily, and hence formed a logical center of trade 
and a useful base for military operations. 

An isolated hill, appropriately known as Cita- 
della,’ rises at the east end of the ridge. Here was, 
presumably, the location of the earliest settlement, 
certainly of archaic times. Halfway between this 
hill and the western limit of the town lies a 

1 The season of 1955 lasted from August 18 to November 18. 
Director: Prof. Erik Sjéqvist, assisted by Richard Grimm, Kenan 
Erim, Mrs. Stina Borgstam, Alfred de Vido, architect, Dr. Fran- 
ces F. Jones, Miss Helen Woodruff, Mrs. Sjéqvist, Alexander 
Burnstan and Olle Falk, photographer. The season of 1956 
opened March 23 and closed June 23. Director: Prof. Richard 
Stillwell, assisted by Kenan Erim, Dr. Mario A. Del Chiaro, 
P. G. Gierow, John M. Woodbridge, architect, Mrs. Stillwell, 


Mrs. Woodbridge, Miss Barbara Torelli, and Olle Falk, photogra- 
pher. 


During the fali of 1955 the excavation was honored by a 
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rectangular open space, 250 by 150 meters, between 
two of the several knolls that rise like vertebrae 
along the backbone of the ridge. This area, pres- 
ently known as the Agora (pl. 53, fig. 1), is 
bounded on the north by a modern track which 
presumably follows the line of the principal street. 
From the southern edge of the Agora the ground 
falls away in a steep declivity, but it is certain that 
what is now only a narrow ravine once gave access 
to the area from this side, while to the north, the 
even steeper declivity toward the Gornalunga is 
also broken by a road of approach. Thus the Agora 
lies, as it should, at a cross-roads of the town. 

It is in and about this area that the excavations 
have for the most part been concentrated. 

Trial trenches made in 1912 by Professor Orsi 
had located a terrace of nine steps along the eastern 
limit of the square (fig. 1, L/M-7/8). Since the 
ground level of the market slopes gently southward 
it follows that the steps, which are nearly level, 
decrease in number as one moves from south to 
north, and finally die away completely. The south- 
ern end of the stairs returned southeastwards at an 
oblique angle, and ended after a few meters against 
a terrace wall. Orsi also noted walls along the 
northern end of the square, and, above the east 
terrace, what is termed on his plan a Roman House. 

The first trenches of 1955 were sunk across the 
northern edge of the square, and also across the 
center of the area from east to west. It was not 
long before a remarkable structure began to ap- 
visit from H. M. the King of Sweden, who for more than a 
week took an active part in the work, and further manifested 


his interest in providing the fellowships for Mrs. Borgstam and 
Mr. Gicrow 

The excavations were financed threigh the joint contribu- 
tions of Princeton University, the University Research Fund, 
the Bollingen Foundation, the Spears Fund, Mr. Alfred T. Car- 
ton, and Mr. Robert Woods Bliss. 

2 Altitude 600 m. above sea level, and nearly 300 m. above 
the valleys to cither side 
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pear, and with this we may properly begin the full 
description of the area. 

In the approximate center of the Agora is an 
imposing construction of steps, spanning a total 
width of about 52 m. This stepped area consists of 
three sides of an irregular polygon, and forms a 
quasi-theatral arrangement (pl. 53, fig. 2). The 
steps are of hard local limestone carefully laid, 
without mortar or clamps. The western section has 
fifteen steps preserved, and, although the eastern 
has but thirteen, they both reach the same level, 
since the lowest step of the east arm is at a higher 
level than that at the foot of the western flight. 
The surfaces of the blocks are not fully smoothed, 
and there are many irregularities, which suggest 
that the steps as a whole were never fully com- 
pleted. Lifting bosses on some of the lowest step 
blocks have not been worked off. This interruption 
of the work is made still more evident by the fact 
that both the western and the eastern arms end in 
an irregular fashion, and it is clear that although 
the original plan called for the prolongation of the 
steps, the work was never carried out. The central 
section was built first, at least as far up as the 12th 
step. A continuous joint near the juncture with 
the east flight shows how the latter, when it in 
turn was built, settled down on the fill behind, so 
that near the upper end of the joint there is a dif- 
ference of level of 5 to 8 cm. between the top 
surfaces of any given step to east and west of the 
joint. A large drain, leading from the N.W. angle 
of the Agora, passes through the steps at the angle 
formed by the central and western arms (pl. 54 
fig. 3). The construction of the two sides of the 
drain also differs in kind, that by the central flight 
being more carefully worked. 

The upper few steps of all three flights are more 
heavily worn, for the reason that whereas the lower 
nine or ten steps were allowed to silt up not longer 
than a century after they were laid, the upper steps 
remained open through the second and first cen- 
turies B.c. The upper steps have also been accommo- 
dated to some degree to inequalities of level below. 
The east flight runs out unevenly against a poor 
retaining wall, which is followed by a very rough 
wall of unworked blocks that overlies a scries of 
roughly paved platforms which led down from the 


8 The earliest possible date for the cast arm is 278 3.c. The 
western and central arms are slightly older, but the entire 
scheme appears to be a unit, and the work executed as part 
of one and the same plan. 

* This hill rises nearly 50 m. above the main Agora level. 
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upper to the lower level. By no stretch of the 
imagination can it be said that the monumental 
stair ever was prolonged eastward, though pre- 
liminary rock cuttings suggest that this was the 
intention (pl. 54, fig. 4). 

What purpose did this unusual scheme serve? 
It certainly never was a theatre, but, besides in- 
suring free passage between the lower and upper 
levels of the Agora, it could have been used, or 
been intended to be used, for public assemblies, 
where the citizens stood, looking over the heads of 
those in front. Certainly the work was never fin- 
ished. Two coins, one in the fill behind the west 
arm, and one behind the east, give a clue to the 
date of construction. One is of Timoleon, the other 
of the short-lived Syracusan democracy between 
Agathocles and Hieron II. Hence the stairs are to 
be dated to the end of the fourth century and the 
early years of the third.’ 

A glance at the plan will show that the great 
stairs are related in plan to the stepped terrace 
to their northeast. Both sets of stairs form part of 
the same original scheme. The terrace wall running 
south from the east stepped terrace is a later con- 
struction, as are the traces of terraced platforms in 
the area south of the east arm of the great stairs, 
but all of this arrangement belongs without doubt 
to the third century s.c. It forms, however, an 
inadequate and unworthy solution of the problem, 
undertaken when the more monumental scheme 
was abandoned. 

Moving over to the western side of the Agora, 
trials made in 1956 show that here again a costly 
effort was made to provide adequate terracing for 
the hill on the west.‘ Near the southwest corner 
of the market a magnificently built terrace plat- 
form (fig. 1, J/K-13/14), with two sides, has been 
uncovered. Coursed ashlar masonry (pl. 54, fig. 5) 
backed with rubble to a total depth of 1.30 m., and 
reinforced by buttresses 3.40 m. apart, shows no 
less than 22 courses. If the level of the top preserved 
course, where it ends against the hill, is taken, 
the total height of the visible wall would have 
exceeded 7.20 m. At the obtuse angle of the two 
walls the preserved height is some 2.00 m. Trials 
on the fill of the platform showed, however, no 
trace of any building. Beginning at a point about 
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On top, in 1882-1884, L. Papalardo conducted some trial ex- 
cavations, and reported mosaic floors of a “Hellenistic” villa 
of importance. The debris failen from this hill shows, however, 
that it was occupied certainly as early as the fourth century. 
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70 m. to the northwest, a heavy retaining wall, 
16 m. long, runs E.-W. into the hill, and then 
returns at right angles to the north. It has been 
traced for a total length of 98 m. to its end near 
a building complex that occupied the N.W. angle 
of the market. This wall is also reinforced by but- 
tresses, spaced 5.30 m. on centers, but its construc- 
tion differs from the bastion at the S.W. (pl. 54, 
fig. 6). Midway between each pair of buttresses is 
a series of alternate header and stretcher blocks, in 
a vertical chain. Some of the massive stretcher 
blocks are over two meters long. Behind them a 
rubble buttress projects for about 0.80 m. into the 
hill. The thickness of the wall is about 1.38 m., and 
it was built against virgin soil, so that, thus far, 
trials dug behind the wall have failed to give 
evidence for dating, but it seems certain that this 
construction also forms part of the entire scheme 
of monumental development. Where the wall is 
best preserved it measures over 6 m. high. Above 
and behind were traces of a narrow street, lined 
by shops. 

Just where the great west terrace wall ends, the 
excavators came on the remains of another build- 
ing, of very fine construction (E6/7 and pl. 55, 
fig. 7). It formed a rectangle, 16.40 m. by 7.10 m., 
was divided into three rooms, and at one time was 
provided with wide doorways leading into each 
of the rooms from the east. The construction is 
coursed ashlar, with anathyrosis at the ends of the 
blocks. The interior was coated with very hard 
stucco, on which joints imitating masonry were 
carefully ruled, giving the effect of blocks 1.285 
long and 0.42 m. high. The interior walls have 
been ripped out, as well as the central part of the 
back wall, and the doorways, of which the sills 
remain, seem not to belong with the original plan. 
The central sill was indeed raised to a higher level, 
and moved west by its own width. Two floor 
levels, each of cocciopesto,® are preserved in the 
central room. The northern room was later short- 
ened at its west end by a random ashlar wall. 
East of the building was a deep porch, of which 
the foundations remain, but as far as it has been 
excavated, it would appear to be a later addition, 
possibly associated with a remodelling of the orig- 
inal structure. The use of the building must await 
further study; it may have been intended for a 

5 The Italian technical term for a watertight concrete mixed 
with crushed brick. 


® Nevertheless, this area abounds in water conduits of al! 
periods, so that it is by no means certain that there never was 
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fountain house, but the absence of water pipes 
leading into it, or of a drain leading out, dis- 
courages this solution.® In date, the building should 
be earlier than the west terrace wall, which comes 
to an end, and is returned eastward just before it 
reaches the building. 

In the area behind and above the “Fountain 
House” is a series of three very large shops (fig. 1, 
D-7), or botteghe, much rebuilt, with a portico of 
six columns, the lower drums of which are still in 
place (pl. 55, fig. 8)." The shops each had a shallow 
back room, and the northernmost one was em- 
bellished with a Doric column, found fallen for- 
ward from its base, standing between antae in the 
division between the outer and inner rooms (pl. 
55, fig. 9). In this shop were also a fine terracotta 
bathtub, a terracotta trapezophoros, and a large 
stone weight. The nature and stratification of the 
fill, which had cascaded in from the higher ground 
to south and west, shows that the shops were 
open and in use at the end of the period of habita- 
tion at Serra Orlando, that is, at the end of the 
first century s.c. A certain quantity of Arretine 
ware was recovered together with much Campana 
Cc, 

North of the shops a paved street led down from 
the west, and beside it was a small water basin (pl. 
56, fig. 10) with a lion’s head spout, quaintly carved 
in local sandstone. Into the N.W. angle of the 
Agora funneled a series of sloping paved areas, 
with occasional steps, which led either diagonally 
into the open part of the Agora or straight across 
the northern limit, on a low terrace which had 
three steps along its southern edge (pl. 56, fig. 11). 
It is tempting to see here a great stoa, but the lack 
of adequate foundations for a stylobate indicates 
that it could only have supported a wooden super- 
structure. More probably the terrace was open, 
and the series of shops to the north, some of which 
have been excavated, may have been shaded by a 
narrow porch of which a few foundations remain. 
The entire area was dug in 1955, and had only a 
shallow overlying deposit. It seems to have been 
thoroughly plundered in the seventeenth century 
when a so-called Palazzo was built on the edge 
of the scarp at the south side of the market. 

Near the west end of the terrace a small propylon 
(fig. 1, E-4) gave access to or from an area or 
any connection. The plan recalls somewhat the S.E. fountain 


house in the Athenian Agora, Hesperia 22 (195%) 20-35. 
’ The one at the north end has been replaced. 


> 
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street to the north (pl. 56, fig. 12). The lowest 
drum of the single column remained in situ, and 
the other drums and a fragment of capital were 
found close by. Just west of the propylon is a room 
ca. 6.00 m. by 10.00 m., divided into two aisles by 
columns of annular bricks, once stuccoed, standing 
on squared stone bases (pl. 56, fig. 13). Similar 
columns were set along the walls on either hand. 
This construction belongs to a period later than 
the propylon, which, in turn, must go with the 
shops in their original form, and may be assigned 
to the third century. In succeeding periods, how- 
ever, the whole long area was much rebuilt and 
will require further excavation and study before 
its history can be worked out. 

The western portion of the terrace was paved in 
brick, probably at a relatively late period, to pro- 
vide a catchment from which water could be piped 
to the east. The lower half of a large pithos acted 
as a settling basin. Possibly a portion of the area 
was used on occasion as a macellum, and it is 
perhaps significant that nearby, and in front of the 
steps, was found a strongly cemented dothros, filled 
with ash and bones, while nearby a massive block 
still retains the iron ring used for the cord that 
held the victim. A small exedra stands west of the 
brick pavement; the shops have all been much 
rebuilt, with reused material. 

The east end of the Stoa-terrace was extended 
in Roman times by three shops, with a narrow 
sidewalk sheltered by a wooden portico, flanking 
a well-paved street that leads eastward into an area 
not yet explored. Another paved street runs south 
for twenty meters, and then ends abruptly, but it 
seems to have once extended further. The paving 
stones are very little worn, and the presence im- 
mediately above this street of coins only of Hieron 
II, suggests that it was never used later. Instead, 
another paved way was provided, just to the west 
and parallel with the first. 


CENTRAL SHRINE AND MARKET 


Thus far, save for the great steps in its center, 
we have followed the circuit of the Agora. The 
main outline of the plan belongs to the third 
century, and may be credited to Agathocles and 
Hieron II, with certain adjustments or rebuilding 
later. 

In the southern portion of the open area between 
the great stair and the North Terrace the excava- 
tions of 1955 uncovered about half of a quite 
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independent, isolated, market complex (fig. 1, J/K- 
8/9), wrapped around three sides of a small 
temenos, which contained an altar reached by four 
steps (pl. 57, fig. 14). There was, however, never 
any direct connection between market and temenos. 
The latter was entered from the west, through a 
doorway 1.30 m. wide. The rubble walls of the 
temenos were heavily stuccoed both inside and 
out, and several drain openings, one on the north, 
one on the east, and two on the south, also care- 
fully stuccoed, show that, as was but proper, the 
temenos was open to the sky. 

The altar with its steps lies very close to the 
entrance, and the lowest step became superfluous 
when a new sill was inserted in the doorway, after 
the level outside had risen. The altar proper con- 
sists of an earthen core with a thin facing of stones. 
Two square blocks at either end of the top step 
suggest a wooden canopy. One block shows on 
its top a roughly circular reddish patch, such as 
could have been made by a burning post. It is clear 
that altar and temenos are not contemporary, and 
a series of heavy, roughly worked blocks in the 
southern part of the later temenos indicate that 
once a smaller, cruder temenos surrounded the 
altar. No finds within or about this area give the 
slightest indication of the deity to whom the 
shrine was dedicated. 

The orientation, 18° north of east, of the shrine 
bears no relation to any other part of the Agora, 
nor does that of the surrounding market, which is 
not precisely in the same orientation as the temenos. 

The market consists of a rectangular court, sur- 
rounded by a portico on four sides. One is backed 
directly by the temenos, and on the north and 
south sides are series of shops (pl. 57, fig. 15). 
These have party walls carefully bonded with the 
outer walls of the market, and their footings, like 
those of the outer walls, reach down to a dark 
chocolate-brown hardpan. The front walls, on the 
contrary, as well as the footings of the portico, 
are only carried down to a heavy layer of alluvial 
sand deposit whose average depth is about 0.60 m. 
It was this same accretion of alluvial sand that 
caused the raising of the door sill of the temenos, 
on the outer face of which the stucco is covered 
in part by the sand, and reaches down to hardpan. 
This feature is clear proof of a considerable time 
difference between temenos and shops, and since, 
as far as is now possible to tell, the sand layer 


® The entire building was freed in 1956. 
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under the market is contemporary with a heavy 
alluvial sand deposit that covered the lower steps 
of the great stair, it follows that the temenos, and 
even more so the altar, must belong to a period not 
far removed from that of the stairs. The lack of 
agreement in orientation between altar-temenos 
and the monumental layout may not be conclusive 
evidence for priority, but it is reasonable to suggest 
that the small, isolated temenos antedates by some 
time the abortive, monumental Agathoclean re- 
planning of the area. 

One other feature of the market requires notice. 
Precisely on the axis of the altar, but slightly off 
center with the court, is a circular building with 
heavy (1 m.) walls, resting on the sand layer (pl. 
57, fig. 16). Its exterior diameter is 6.00 m.; it was 
stuccoed both inside and out, and entered by a 
door in the S.E. quadrant. No trace of any floor 
other than the sand was observed, although the fact 
that only one-half the building was cleared in 1955, 
and the remainder done at two different times in 
1956 with full knowledge of the desirability of 
finding a level, should have given some indication, 
had there been any. Two reused blocks from an 
earlier, round building of slightly greater diameter 
are to be seen. One, much trimmed, seems to be 
part of the top of a wall with panelled design, 
and shows excellent technique. The other is similar 
but less well preserved. The obvious inference is 
that the present tholos replaced an earlier, better 
one, but it is also evident that it could hardly have 
been rebuilt in the same location, for a careful 
search failed to reveal the slightest sign or imprint 
of an earlier building under the later. Yet, the 
mathematical accuracy with which the later circle 
is centered on the axis of the shrine shows clearly 
a functional connection between the two. Some- 
where nearby must be the site of the original tholos, 
and further excavation may reveal it. A final 
peculiarity of the Central Market is that there 
seems to have been only one entrance, at the N.W., 
just by the end of the temenos. It is a paved passage, 
2.10 m. wide at the beginning, but curved down to 
a width of only 1.50 m. at its inner end. There was 
no corresponding entrance to the S. of the temenos, 
and there are no clear traces of any entrance near 
the S.E. angle of the market, although it is barely 
possible that there once was one.” 

® This angle of the building was only partially excavated, but 


sufficiently to show that were there any entrance it must have 
been relatively secondary. : 
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In the shops, especially on the north side, were 
found thirteen silver denarii and sestertii, of the 
second and first centuries p.c. Three more came 
from the southern shops, and it is clear that this 
isolated building with its roofless shrine was used 
till the end, or near the end, of the life of the city. 
The earliest date for the construction of the market 
should be placed not earlier than about 200 B.c., 
soon after the advent of Roman power. 

Although the construction of the market walls 
is mainly of rubble masonry it is sturdy and well 
integrated. Large squared blocks are used for 
corners, the juncture of the shop party-walls and 
the exterior wall is strengthened by large blocks, 
and adequate footings are provided. The fronts 
of the shops are, however, closed by relatively poor 
walls, which have a narrow (0.60 m.) entrance to 
each shop, with no sills preserved, if indeed there 
ever were any. Since these front partitions were 
presumably never more than waist high and served 
in the usual Roman fashion as counters, no strength 
was needed, and they rest simply on, or slightly in, 
the sand layer. A water reservoir was built into 
the N.E. angle of the court, and was supplied by 
a terracotta pipe coming into the building from the 
N.E. The connection of the overflow drain has 
been lost. No architectural elements survive from 
the upper parts of the building save some roof 
tiles. These are all of the curved, Laconian type, 
made of local clay, and for the most part pale yellow 
in color both as to core and slip. There were traces 
of wall stucco, some with vestiges of color, but no 
recoverable designs. 


THE SOUTH MARKET AND SHOPS 


Another complex, later than the great steps, lies 
just southeast of the truncated western arm (fig. 
1, L/M-10/11). This area of building is divided 
into an eastern and a western part by a change in 
level, the dividing line following an outcrop of the 
native rock. The higher level to the west is oc- 
cupied by a rectangular, rough-paved area with 
rooms (as far as excavated) on the north, east, and 
south sides (pl. 57, fig. 17). The construction is 
not all of one period, and the oldest part is the 
north wing, where two rooms (1 and 2) form the 
boundary on the side toward the steps. The walls 
are of random, roughly-squared ashlar, with the 
angles strengthened by large squared blocks (pl. 
58, fig. 18). The footing of the walls goes down 
to hardpan which, along the north edge, is a trifle 
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higher than the level of the lowest step of the 
great stairs. It seems, as far as the study of the 
stratigraphy has gone, that this structure cannot 
be much later than the abandonment of the monu- 
mental plan. The principal reason for this assump- 
tion lies in the fact that the heavy silting over of 
the lower part of the stairs deposited the same 
layers of sand against the lower portion of the 
north wall of the “South Complex.” With Rooms 
1 and 2 we may associate a parallel set of rooms 
15 m. to the south, as well as a wall that joins 
their eastern extremities. In the area of the south 
wing, not more than 1.00 m. below modern level, 
was found a great number of small, plain terracotta 
lamps (pl. 58, fig. 19) and offertory dishes, as well 
as a few figurines. Over five hundred intact lamps 
were recovered, together with fragments that 
represent nearly twice as many more. They lay 
densely packed in a relatively limited area, with a 
few scattered a little more widely. Such a deposit 
obviously must have come either from a store or 
from a factory, and, in fact, near the S.W. angle 
of Room 2, close to the east wall of the upper 
complex, was found a small kiln (pl. 58, fig. 20). 
The springings of the arches that once supported 
the openwork floor of the kiln are still preserved, 
and a heavy deposit of ash spreads out from the 
mouth of the fire chamber. This deposit did not 
appear within Room 2, but did run under a wall 
built parallel to the east wall of the complex (Room 
3), and thence we may ascribe the establishment 
of Rooms 3 and 4 to a date after the disuse of the 
kiln. 

Rooms 1 and 2 were remodelled at some period, 
and a door leading west from Room 1 carefully 
walled up. We may tentatively propose that this, 
as well as other remodelling of the building, took 
place after the Romans had reoccupied Serra Or- 
lando in the second century B.c. 

The Eastern part of the complex, at a lower 
level, consists of a series of rooms, about 3.50 m. 
from E.-W. and averaging 3.25 m. from N-S. 
Their walls are of rubble masonry with occasional 
large blocks of squared stone. They lie, in part, 
above earlier walls which follow nearly the same 
plan, and the entire row faces onto an area of 
densely packed alluvial sand, broken in places by 
washed « ut areas which in their turn were again 
silted Further excavation will be needed before 
the chronology of the area can be fully understood, 
but it forms, while admittedly not a monument of 
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high architectural worth, a most promising area 
for the history of Serra Orlando from the 3rd to 
the 1st centuries. Most significant is the fact that 
the entire lower range of rooms was sealed by a 
dense layer of its own roof tiles. As far as has been 
established, the latest coins below the layer are of 
the late third century B.c. 


THE viLta (fig. 1, P/Q-7/8) 


A knoll extends all along the eastern boundary 
of the Agora, and here in 1955 a room, evidently 
belonging to a house, was cleared. Its floor of 
reddish cocciopesto shows a border of double 
maeander, done in white tesserae regularly spaced 
in harmony with the design; the field within the 
border is a simple grid of lozenges, the intersection 
of the grid lines marked with a blue-black tessera. 
Two doors led into the room, one, already open, 
from a portico, the other, to the east, was closed 
in modern times. It was determined to investigate 
this area further, and, by the end of the season of 
1956, the greater part of a rich house came to light 
(pl. 58, figs. 21, 22). The plan shows a close rela- 
tion to the Hellenistic type of Delian house with 
peristyle, but there are as well some irregularities 
and variations. 

The peristyle consisted of eight columns around 
a paved court that measures 5.30 m. by 6.70 m. The 
north and east sides of the portico are wider than 
the south side. As yet the back wall of the west 
portico has not been excavated. In the center of 
the east side is a large room, 5.10 m. by 5.00 m., 
flanked on the north by a room of the same size, 
and on the south by a smaller one, of which the 
splendid floor of white stone terrazzo is entirely 
preserved. Within a single line border of vari- 
colored cubes is a diaper pattern, while outside the 
border small tesserae of green, blue, and red are 
scattered without regular design. The walls of the 
room show remains of stucco in the incrustation 
style. 

The floor of the larger room, as well as a large 
part of the portico in front, was ripped up. The 
effect of the remaining part resembles nothing so 
much as a rolled-out slab of dough from which the 
housewife has cut a number of circular cookies. 
There is no question of these circular gaps repre- 
senting lime kilns, since there are none of the usual 
traces of fire. It must have been merely a method 
of removing solid, thick pieces of the floor for use 
elsewhere. Possibly the intention was to roll them 
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away, as it were, on their rims. Enough remains 
to show that the large room had a richly colored 
floor, again with lozenge patterns, and that the east 
portico also had a richer floor than the arms to 
south and north. 

At the north, the portico opened into a square 
vestibule, adorned with an elaborate all-over double 
maeander, in white, on the red cocciopesto ground 
(pl. 58, fig. 23). At the wide opening to the south 
side of this vestibule was a panel of mosaic of 
white squares in the red ground. From the vesti- 
bule a door leads west to a long room with a 
white terrazzo floor without other decoration; 
from this room, which had no connection with the 
court, one could pass into Room 1.*° The vestibule 
opened north into Room 4, 3.20 m. by 3.10 m., 
provided with a ventilation window, and a small 
closet. A double valve door provided with a stout 
bar closed the room. Its floor was a rich red 
cocciopesto, without designs. 

The eastern angle of the vestibule opens onto 
a small extension, which in turn gives access to 
Rooms 5 and 6. Room 5, an inner room, retains its 
walls preserved in one place to a height of more 
than three meters. It, too, had a ventilating window, 
but it was at some time blocked up. The floor is 
plain white terrazzo. Room 6 also has a terrazzo 
floor, but nothing of interest otherwise. It is clear 
that the Villa, whose full extent remains to be 
cleared, was an important residence, occupied over 
a considerable period of time. We may assign its 
original construction to the second century B.c., and, 
after various decorations and modifications, its end 
seems to have come in the second half of the first 
century. It is notable that, while a considerable 
amount of Arretine ware came from the Northwest 
shops, practically none was found in the fill of the 
Villa. Two cisterns, one the original, and one later, 
provided water for the inhabitants. Both were of 
a familiar bottle shape. The mouth of the original 
cistern, which was over 7.00 m. deep, opened 
through the stylobate just east of the southwest 
corner column. When the cistern was abandoned 
the stylobate was filled in. The new block was 
found fallen into the upper part of the cistern, and 
the cocciopesto floor of the entire portico was run 
out as a thin skin over the entire stylobate, and 
turned down to meet the floor of the court. At the 

10 The north end of room 2 has not yet been excavated. It 


extends beyond the north wall of room 1, and may connect 
with a building further north. 
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same time the stuccoed columns were thickened by 
a further coat, finished at the base with flat surfaces, 
which presumably indicate fluting higher up. The 
columns themselves are built of the annular bricks 
so common at Serra Orlando, beginning in the 
Hellenistic period.” 


FORTIFICATIONS 


The ridge of Serra Orlando is well fortified by 
nature, particularly its long northern flank which 
drops very steeply down to the valley of Gorna- 
lunga. Cuttings and beddings in the rock in sundry 
places along the edge seem to show that this easily 
defensible side of the hill was only occasionally 
strengthened by sustaining masonry and parapets. 
North of the Agora where a city gate was situated 
these defense works take on a more permanent 
character, the details of which have yet to be 
explored. 

The more gently sloping south flank of the hill 
was, for the greater part of its length, provided 
with a real city wall. Masses of roughly dressed 
blocks, now tumbled and strewn on the slope, be- 
longed to such a structure. A reasonably well pre- 
served part of the wall (pl. 59, fig. 24) was dis- 
covered some 200 m. west of the Agora, and was 
cleared for a length of about 150 m. It follows the 
natural contour lines of the ground, and reaches 
in its best preserved parts a maximum height of 
3-75 m. Constructed as a double-shell wall with an 
outer facade of roughly squared blocks and a core 
of rubble, it is held together by irregular bonding 
walls without clamps or mortar. For a stretch of 
about 55 m. it functions also as a retaining wall, 
to prevent the superadjacent masses of earth from 
sliding down the slope. A small postern gate, 


traceable in its foundations, overlooks a spring 
further down in the valley. At this spot the total 
thickness of the wall measured 3.55 m. 


The work on the city wall was limited to clear- 
ing its facade, and so far no good evidence for its 
date is available. Two column drums, reused as 
building blocks, seem, however, to indicate a term- 
inus post quem of the fifth century. It seems 
reasonable to presume that the wall is contemporary 
with the master plan of the Agora area, i.c., late 
fourth century with possible modifications in the 


third. 


11 It is interesting to note that annular bricks are used in the 
4th century Villa at Casale, but their fabric is much inferior 
to those found at Serra Orlando 
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This same date can without hesitation be assigned 
to a towerlike structure, as yet not completely un- 
covered, at the very south end of the Agora area 
(fig. 1, P-12). It is a solid structure, pierced by 
two outlets for the main storm drains of the Agora 
which tunnel through its foundations. Its situation, 
just where the slope begins to fall steeply, and its 
massive construction, make us believe that it served 
as a tower flanking an entrance from the south 
into the Agora area. 


THE KILN 


Outside the city wall on a slope opposite the 
above-mentioned tower and about 45 m. away, a 
large brick kiln was discovered (fig. 1, R/S-12/13). 
It is an elaborate tripartite structure built on a 
rock-cut ledge in the sloping ground, and measur- 
ing a total length of 13.00 m. The central section 
is the kiln itself, built in large size brick. Seven 
semicircular arches, of which two are completely 
preserved, once supported the elliptical openwork 
floor of the kiln (pl. 59, fig. 25). To judge from 
the masses of very fine grey-white ashes and the 
absence of charcoal in the filling under the arches, 
straw might have been used for fuel, as is still 
done today in the vicinity. 

The two lateral bays of the structure are rock-cut, 
and the northern one is provided with a stairway. 
They served as draft chambers, and gave at the 
same time adequate manoeuvering space for the 
workmen who prepared and controlled the fire. In 
all essential parts the kiln is like the local country 
kilns of today, and its capacity has been estimated 
at about six thousand bricks. 

Fragments found in the debris filling indicate 
that it was used for making tiles, water conduits, 
and rectangular and annular bricks of the same 
type as those found in the excavations. Ceramic 
evidence justifies our dating it to the early third 
century B.c., if not possibly the late fourth. That 
regular brickwork was used in Hellenistic build- 
ings in Sicily is a technical datum of some im- 
portance. 


GRAVES 


A cemetery, called Necropolis I, was discovered 
outside the city walls to the west of the ancient 
town, at the crossing of the provincial road leading 
from Aidone to Catania and the small road leading 
to Serra Orlando. Some tombs had been opened 
and looted by clandestine diggers. 
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We explored a few more, one of which was par- 
ticularly productive. It is a shaft tomb, oriented 
east-west and cut into the calcareous rock. A ledge 
carried the heavy cover slabs of reddish sandstone. 
The skeleton was found in dorsal position, facing 
west (i.e. the head toward the east) and surrounded 
by ten vases and a lamp. Four hooked iron nails 
found in situ indicate that the body was lowered 
into the grave on a wooden bier. 

The east end of the shaft was a walled-up arched 
doorway leading into a rock-cut, rectangular, 
vaulted chamber. It contained the skeletal remains 
of another body in similar position, and surrounded 
by its burial gifts. 

This tomb, like the rest of the necropolis so far 
explored, dates from the late fourth or the early 
third century B.c. 


FINDS 


Coins occupy an important place in the inventory 
of finds (pl. 59, fig. 26). Among the 3262 pieces 
recovered, Syracuse is represented by 1030, i.., 
somewhat less than a third part. The majority of 
these coins are datable to the long reign of Hieron 
II (270-215 s.c.). A sufficient number were found 
under good stratigraphical conditions to allow us 
to give an approximate dating to the different 
issues. Catane provides another sizeable lot, about 
12%. Even in this case the sequence of issues can 
be reasonably well established on the basis of 
stratigraphy. The surprising amount of early Ro- 
man and Mamertine coins of the late third century 
testify to the interpenetration of Rome and Messana 
in this area, which at the time was within the orbit 
of the Syracusan realm. A disputed and intricate 
problem is connected with some issues bearing the 
inscription HISPANORUM. This otherwise rare 
coinage constitutes a considerable part of the 
whole (ca. 

Among the Roman coins the silver sestertii and 
denarii of the Republic are well represented. A very 
early, if not the earliest, Roman gold issue is rep- 
resented by a coin of twenty sestertii, with a mint 
mark of an ear of corn. With this coin, found at 
the bottom of a cistern, were some specimens of 
early silver issues and some Hellenistic jewelry 
(pl. 60, figs. 27-28), noteworthy among which is an 
earring in filigree work adorned with garnets. 

The harvest of terracotta statuettes, mostly in 
fragments, is considerable, and the majority, if not 
all, are of local fabrication (pl. 60, fig. 29). Figur- 
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ines, loom weights, and other terracottas are 
abundant (pl. 60, figs. 30-31). Otherwise sculpture 
is rare. A life-size female statue in hard limestone 
should be mentioned (pl. 60, fig. 32). The head, 
arms and feet of the body were inserted, probably 
in marble, but are unfortunately lost. Although the 
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surface is somewhat weathered, one can appreciate 
the competent workmanship and the good style. It 
probably adorned the “Villa,” and should be dated 
to the earlier half of the second century B.c. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Pediment Sculpture and Acroteria from the 


Hephaisteion and Temple of Ares in 


the Agora at Athens 


CARLA GOTTLIEB 


Tue Hephaisteion and the temple of Ares resemble 
one another closely, and their locations in the 
Agora at Athens, one temple situated at about 
100 m. distance from the other (pl. 61, fig. 1), pre- 
sent the student of Athenian architecture with a 
special problem. He has to differentiate between 
stylistically and technically related members which 
have been found in a location and in a stratigraphi- 
cal context suitable for both temples. He has to 
attribute them to the right building. Sometimes the 
evidence is lacking in precision. Hence re-adjust- 
ments, re-evaluations are necessary from time to 
time. 

In 1949 Professor Homer Thompson took stock 
of the material which had accumulated during the 
excavations and assembled a group of six sculptured 
fragments akin in style which had come to light 
in the neighborhood of the two temples. These are: 
a reclining male figure (A); a standing male torso 
identified as Herakles (B); a torso of Athena (C); 
a horse’s hoof (D); the right foot of a draped fe- 
male figure (E); and a group of two girls of which 
one carries the other upon her back (F) (fig. 1 A-F 
and fig. 2 B, C, and F).* Both the Hephaisteion 
and the temple of Ares are likely homes for these 
“displaced persons,” but—and here I shall let Pro- 
fessor Thompson speak for himself: “A glance at 
the sketch plan (fig. 1) will suggest that the com- 
bined provenance of the three pieces (i.e. torsos A, 
B, and C) is only a little more favorable to He- 
phaistos than to Ares. Two other factors, however, 
tip the scales to the side of Hephaistos: first, the 
marbles could have become scattered more easily 
from the Hephaisteion because of its lofty site and, 
secondly, the head of Eurystheus which unques- 
tionably derives from one of the eastern metopes of 

1H. A. Thompson, “The Pedimental Sculpture of the He 
phaisteion,” Hesperia 18 (1949) 230-268 (referred to hereafter 
as “Hephaisteion”). Listed in the order A-F, these fragments 


bear the following Agora Inv. Nos.: $147, $1313, $1232, 
S 785, S737, S 429. ibid. 233-235. 
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Hephaistos was found at position H on figure 1, 
midway between torsos A and B.” On these 
grounds Professor Thompson decided for the 
Hephaisteion. 

As a matter of fact, only torso C was found 
nearer to the Hephaisteion. Torsos A and B lay 
nearer to the temple of Ares. Also, since the find- 
ing place of torso C is at ca. 250 m. from the 
Hephaisteion and at ca. 280 m. from the temple of 
Ares, one may question whether at such a distance 
great significance attaches to the small advantage 
in favor of the Hephaisteion. However, the finding 
place should not be accorded excessive value in a 
site like the Agora of Athens which suffered so 
many vicissitudes. The destruction wrought by 
the repeated inroads of foreign armies to which 
this region was subjected, the systematic clearing 
operations after such disasters, and finally the 
Herulian raid and dismantling of the whole area 
for construction of a stone rampart may have led 
to a haphazard dispersion of the remains. 

There are other points in Professor Thompson's 
restoration which do not satisfy. Consider first the 
thematic interpretation. The group of two girls 
had been identified by Professor Picard as an acro- 
terion.” Thompson followed this suggestion in his 
restoration but completed the fragment on the 
analogy of Greek terracotta figurines (e.g. the 
Sabouroff) by putting an apple into the hand of 
the rider. In the gable below this group he placed 
the reclining nude torso, the Herakles, the Athena, 
and the horse fragment and then offered the fol- 
lowing explanation of the subject-matter. The acro- 
terial group represents two Hesperides who com- 
plement the single maiden of the Hesperid metope 
below. The rider has mounted upon the back of 
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her companion in order to pluck an apple for 
Herakles, who is himself portrayed below her in 
the gable next to the apple tree and dragon. The 
scene depicted there is the apotheosis of the hero.* 

Now this interpretation is open to several criti- 
cisms. First of all there is the identification of the 
acroterial group with Hesperides. Dr. Bieber 
pointed out that acroteria, as far as preserved, repre- 
sent figures and groups pertaining to the air. The 
Hesperides, though daughters of the Evening Star, 
are not eligible for the position because they belong 
in a garden in the middle of the ocean.’ To this 
objection I have to add another which is based 
upon a different angle. To my mind the themes for 
apex sculpture were selected from among figures 
and groups in up- and forward movement. This 
trend, already inherent in the tectonic forms of the 
archaic age with their spreading motives (Heraion 
at Olympia), or emblems bursting through the 
frame (temple of Apollo at Cyrene), became even 
more pronounced when the roof decoration turned 
for inspiration to human figures (Nikai), animals 
(horses), and floral forms (acanthus scrolls), com- 
bining sometimes different kinds into one group 
(Locri, Apollonia, Aigina, Delos). The reason for 
this choice is clearly aesthetic: the compact mass of 
the structure is lightened, and its earthbound qual- 
ity counteracted; eye and spirit of the beholder are 
led upward toward the sky. Hence the meaning 
read into the pose and gestures of the marbles 
found at Athens disqualifies them as apex decora- 
tion. The downward direction of the action ex- 
pressed in the descent of the Hesperid from the 
shoulders of her sister after the apple has been 
plucked, moreover, the handing over of the apple 
to a Herakles below her is not fitting as subject- 
matter for a central acroterion. 

There are other arguments which militate against 
Professor Thompson’s interpretation, e.g. the pres- 
ence of the dragon and tree from the Hesperid 
episode in the gable. Thompson himself frankly 
notes the defects of this restoration. It violates the 
unities of place and time. And it creates confusion 
in topography since the setting is the Garden of 

*“Hephaisteion” 242-255. 

5M. Bieber, “Personification of Clouds,” Studies presented to 
David M. Robinson, 1 (St. Louis 1951) 556-557. A second 
criticism voiced by Dr. Bieber against the identification of the 
acroterion with Hesperides is that they would neither gather 
apples on a roof nor hand them to a Herakles who holds them 
already in his hand in a metope on the east facade, and has 


already brought them to Zeus in the pediment. 
®“Hephaisteion” 262, 251. Professor Thompson quotes the 
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the Gods (indicated by the representation of the 
apple tree encircled by Ladon) but also Olympos 
(indicated by the presence of chariots).° Another 
objection to the restoration may be based upon the 
fusion of acroterion, pediment, and metope into 
one pictorial field. It leads to visualization of the 
group of girls as behind—not above—tree and 
dragon in the gable which conflicts with the struc- 
tural position of an acroterion. This may be a de- 
batable point but I feel it is permissible to think of 
the metopes as a continuous band which is extend- 
ing behind the triglyphs. The metopes are identical 
members and no displacement from their struc- 
tural positions occurs if they are linked composi- 
tionally. Hence one scene could be extended over 
several metopes. Usually each metope was a com- 
positional unity. However, sometimes several meto- 
pes were united in a compositional unity, e.g. the 
ship Argo in the Sikyonian Treasury and the 
Geryon scene from the Athenian Treasury, both 
at Delphi. But it seems aesthetically wrong to see 
the structural boundary of the pediment as a ter- 
rain line in the Polygnotan manner and to link 
three different architectural members into one 
compositional field. 

These considerations compel one to question the 
interpretation suggested for the female group. 

Let us now look at the evidence for the attribu- 
tion of the various fragments to the Hephaisteion; 
the attribution may be correct even if the interpre- 
tation of the figures is misjudged, and vice versa. 
We start with the cuttings in the pediment floors. 

Professor Dinsmoor discussed the horse hoof and 
the female foot from the fragments attributed to 
the pediments in his study of the Hephaisteion. He 
rejected the possibility of connecting them with the 
cuttings in the pediment floors of the Hephaiste- 
ion.” Add to this that the cutting for the Athena 
is too large for her. This was noted by Professor 
Thompson himself who explains it as follows: a 
weathermark indicates that only the rear part of 
the socket was filled by the plinth.* These facts are 
not favorable to the proposed attribution. 

Another argument against the proposed restora- 


paintings of Polygnotos, Mikon, and Panainos as analogies. 
These paintings must have resembled rather the Panathenaic 
frieze or the sculptured band of the Trajan’s column: the ele- 
ments of diverse scenes would be kept separate, which main- 
tains the spatial and temporal unities. 

™“Observations on the Hephaisteion,” Hesperia Suppl. 5 
(Cambridge Mass. 1941) (quoted henceforth as Dinsmoor 
“Observations”) 119-122. 

8 “Hephaisteion” 239. 
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tion is the figure style. Again I shall leave the word 
to Dr. Thompson and quote the summary of his 
brilliant analysis of the sculpture. He dates it in 
the late 4o’s to the early 30's. “Our pedimental 
figures, as argued above, appear to be a trifle later 
in style than the akroterion.”*® Now to have the 
pediment sculpture completed after the roof deco- 
ration reverses the natural order of things. In build- 
ing a temple the gables should be finished before 
a crowning feature is added. That this was indeed 
the procedure used by the Greeks can be demon- 
strated in the case of such examples as the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, the Parthenon, and the temple 
at Sardis." However, two different hands, an older 
and a younger generation of artists, or a progres- 
sive and a retrograde mind may account for the 
stylistic-chronological anomaly found in Thomp- 
son’s group. 

They may account for it if there is nothing else 
to contradict the restoration. But we have noted 
already several awkward points. Now we shall 
turn to yet another disturbing note. It is the use of 
Pentelic marble for the two male torsos, the Athena, 
and the horse hoof while the acroterion and the 
female foot are in Parian marble.’* The temple is 
built in Pentelic marble but a few simas, cornice 
blocks, and ceiling stones are in Parian marble. 
This permitted Professor Thompson to think of a 
similar mixture for the architectural sculpture. But 
as far as is known today Pentelic marble for archi- 
tectural sculpture was employed for the first time 
at Athens in the decoration of the Parthenon. This 
accords well with the person of Phidias. The po 
tentialities of Attic marble are discovered by an 
Athenian artist. It seems less probable that the 
Hephaisteion architect should have been the first 
to discard the island marble for architectural sculp- 
ture because his work is characterized by the use 
of Ionic traits.’* It is possible that he had no juris- 
diction over the sculpture. Yet even if this was the 
case it seems strange that the pediment was exe 
cuted in the newly discovered Pentelic marble 
while the acroterion above it returned to the use of 
the old-fashioned Parian marble. The reverse dis- 
tribution would be more credible chronologically. 


® ibid. 256-260. Miss Bieber dates the acroterion 421-416 B.c. 
(reference supra note 5); but Professor Picard with 
Thompson's chronology (reference supra note 3). 

10 “Hephaistcion” 260. 

11 The date of the acroterion from Sardis is given according 
to C. Praschniker, Zur Geschichte des Akroters (Briinn 1929) 
42, which revises H. C. Butler, Sardis 2/1 (Leyden 1925) 132. 

12 “Hephaisteion” 233-236. 
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The evidence as far as preserved—metopes and 
frieze in situ—indicates only the use of Parian 
marble for architectural sculpture. 

The objections to the thematic interpretation, 
the evidence of the pediment floors adverse to the 
attribution, the stylistic discrepancies, and the pre- 
mature use of Pentelic marble for architectural 
sculpture carry in my opinion sufficient weight to 
permit the attempt at a restoration differing from 
Professor Thompson’s solution. Now if the frag- 
ments are divided into two groups according to 
their style and variety of marble, then the earlier 
group in Parian marble (acroterion F and foot of 
draped female figure E) may safely be assigned to 
the Hephaisteion built 449-444 B.c.; and the later 
group in Pentelic marble (the reclining male torso 
A, the standing male torso B, the Athena C, and 
the horse hoof D) to the temple of Ares built 
440-436 B.c. (for F, B, and C see pl. 61, fig. 2).** The 
influence of the Parthenon experiment in architec- 
tural sculpture of Pentelic marble is more likely 
to have been felt at the later date. 

This re-distribution of the fragments needs now 
to be proven as in harmony with their subject- 
matter, finding place, stratigraphical context, and 
technical peculiarities. 

There is nothing I could add to the attempts 
made to identify the subject-matter of the acro- 
terion in Parian marble attributed here to the 
Hephaisteion (fig. 2 F). The Athena (fig. 2 C), re- 
clining and upright male nudes (fig. 2 B), and 
the horse hoof in Pentelic marble attributed here 
to the temple of Ares are suitable for its pediment. 
But they are also appropriate for the Hephaisteion, 
Parthenon, etc. The iconography of the fragments 
neither contradicts nor strengthens their attribu- 
tion to the temple of Ares. 

As stated above, the provenance of the frag- 
ments is in keeping with an assignment to either of 
the two temples in the Agora. Our division of the 
group of sculpture into two portions does not 
affect this statement. I feel that the point cannot 
be pressed further despite the fact that the rela- 
tionship between finding place of fragment and 
the two temples favors my distribution (fig. 1). 


uses 
Ionic mouldings 
14 The sc 
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slender column proportions, continuous friezes, 
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dates are Dinsmoor, “The 
Hesperia 9 (1940) (quoted infra 
As stated Dinsmoor denied 
that the plinth of the foot could be related satisfactorily to any 
cutting in the pediment floors of the Hephaistecion. Could the 
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This has been shown above with regard to the 
three Pentelic torsos A, B, and C. It is true also 
of the female group (F* and F*) and of the foot 
(E), both in Parian marble, which lay in a semi- 
circle around three sides of the Hephaisteion. Con- 
trary to the above, the horse hoof in Pentelic mar- 
ble (D) contradicts apparently the assignment 
based upon finding place of fragment: it was ex- 
cavated in the neighborhood of the Hephaisteion. 
But this contradiction is shown as irrelevant since 
the place where the fragment was found is in fact 
merely ca. 80 m. from the northwest corner of the 
temple of Ares. It will be remembered that the 
Athena (C) was found about three times this dis- 
tance from both temples. This coincidence between 
the provenance of the fragments and my attribution 
is, of course, a welcome endorsement, but in view 
of the upheavals to which the Agora was exposed 
in its tormented history it can merely serve as 
support for an already existing theory, not as basis 
for an argument. 

Of greater interest are the indications supplied 
by the stratigraphical contexts in which the frag- 
ments were found. The history of the temple of 
Ares, as far as known, presents two precisely 
datable opportunities when its members may have 
been scattered on the Agora: ca. 16 B.c. to AD. 2, 
when the temple was dismantled on its original 
location, transported to the Agora, and re-erected 
on its ultimate site; and ca. ap. 280, when the 
building was demolished for the construction of 
the “Valerian Wall.”** The history of the Hephais- 
teion, as far as known, offers one accurately datable 
and one chronologically unspecified occasion for a 
dispersion of material around the Agora: 449-444 
B.c., the period of its construction when faulty 
pieces may have been scrapped; and the unknown 
date when the acroteria and the central figure of 
the east pediment were removed, the latter “with 
care." With these data in mind let us now 
examine the fragments. Again we commence 
with those in Parian marble assigned to the 
Hephaisteion. 

The bodies of the female group and the female 

15 Dinsmoor, “Ares” 49-52. 

16 The information regarding the removal of the acroteria 
is giver by H. Koch, “Untersuchungen am sogenannten The- 
scion in Athen,” AA 43 (1928) col. 714. The removal of the 
pediment statue is discussed by Thompson, “Hephaisteion” 238 
note 25; 268. We may surmise that acroteria and pediment 
sculpture have been removed at the same time. This seems 


plausible. 
17 “Hephaisteion” 234, 235. 
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foot were both found in thirteenth century waste** 
which links the two members of the Parian group 
with one another, and is consistent with what is 
known from the history of the temple; it was ap- 
parently spared in the general breakup of the area 
by the pagans, and then dedicated as a church to 
St. George. One head of the acroterial group lay in 
a well of the late third century av. (The second 
head has so far not been recovered.)** At first glance 
this may seem to connect it rather with the temple 
of Ares than with the Hephaisteion. However it 
should be borne in mind that the construction of 
the “Valerian Wall” meant clearing the Agora 
from broken fragments as well as dismantling the 
standing buildings for re-use in the wall. Since we 
deal here with an extremity, i.e. a part exposed to 
fracture, and since the main piece of the group was 
found far away in a different stratigraphical con- 
text (cf. F* and F? in fig. 1) it seems permissible 
to conjecture that the head broke off at some un- 
known time and was buried in the well when the 
Agora was cleared in about a.p. 280. 

Next we turn to study of the contexts in which 
the Pentelic marble fragments were found. The 
horse hoof was discovered among debris in a cistern 
dating probably from the Sullan destruction.’® It 
is possible that this dumping place continued in 
use for some 70-80 years until the decennia 16 B.c. 
to aD. 2, the date of the transfer of the temple of 
Ares to the Agora. The reclining male torso was 
discovered in modern foundations;*° this is non- 
committal. But the Athena lay loose in a late third 
century stratum; and the standing male torso had 
been re-used in late Roman times.” Professor 
Thompson evaluated late Roman as “probably 5th 
century after Christ.”** Could it have been earlier? 
Be that as it may, the Athena certainly calls to 
mind the fatal date when the temple of Ares was 
dismembered for re-employment of the stone ma- 
terial in the “Valerian Wall.” The history of the 
Hephaisteion, on the other hand, makes it unlikely 
that its pediment sculpture had been buried at three 
(or possibly four) different levels and as early as 
the third century 


18 ibid. 235. 
21 ibid. 233, 234. 


19 ibid. 234. 20 ibid. 233. 
22 ibid. 233. 

231 refer here to the pediment sculpture as an entity. Small 
chips may have broken off at different times. Professor Thomp- 
son’s explanation (“Hephaisteion” 267-268) runs as follows: 
the horse hoof fell victim to a chance or mischievous sling shot 
during Sulla’s occupation in 86 B.c.; the temple lost the entire 
acroterion and the Athena in a.p. 267; the Herakles and the 
reclining youth were brought down by mischievous boys still 
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This leaves for discussion the technical peculiari- 
ties.** Now two Roman deltas are engraved upon 
the breast and the left upper arm of the Athena 
torso (pl. 61, figs. 2 C and 3).7* They are unex- 
plained if the statue belonged to the Hephaisteion. 
As far as I know no other stone of this temple has 
similar traces. Professor Thompson conjectured that 
the deltas were cut when the attributes of the god- 
dess, spear and shield, were removed. The letters 
would serve to identify the statue for the re-assem- 
blage of parts.** But why were two identical letters 
used? We would expect either one delta—to iden- 
tify the statue per se; or else two different letters— 
to differentiate the particular spot for each attribute. 
And why mark the left arm for the spear carried 
in the right hand in Thompson’s restoration? An 
alternative explanation for the letters seems called 
for. 

Perhaps the letters indicated the position of the 
statue in one of the gables and at a particular loca- 
tion in that gable. The stones of the temple of 
Ares were subjected to such a process. When taken 
down by the Romans, the workmen marked them 
with letters in order to enable correct re-assemblage 
on the new location.” Plate 61, fig. 4 is one of the 
examples.** If the deltas on the Athena torso are 


interpreted as part of the numbering system used 
for the transportation of the temple of Ares, they 
may be read in two ways. Following Professor 


later. But the Hephaisteion shows no evidence of having suffered 
during any of the foreign incursions. 

24 The Athena and reclining youth are built in pieces; this is 
astonishing given their small size (“Hephaisteion” 233-234). 
It would be interesting to know whether or not the acroterion 
was cut out of one block. 

25 “Hephaisteion” 234, pl. 51. 

26 thid. 234. 27 Dinsmoor, “Ares” passim 

28 The letters vary in execution and form. For other examples 
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Dinsmoor’s hypothesis,” 


they would indicate posi- 
tion four from the angle in the west pediment; one 
delta would stand for position four in the east pedi- 
ment. Or else, the numbering may have started on 
a flank wall—not on the east facade as suggested by 
Dinsmoor. Then the two pediments would belong 
to the sides beta and delta in the building. One of 
our deltas would signify side four of the temple; 
the other of our deltas would signify position four 
in the sequence of statues. 

This concludes what I have to say in support of 
my dissociation of the Pentelic marbles from the 
Hephaisteion and their attribution to the temple 
of Ares. In appraising the evidence individually for 
each particular aspect: the style, the material, the 
identity of the fragments, their provenance, the 
stratigraphical context in which they were found, 
the deltas on the torso of Athena—it may not ap- 
pear overwhelming. But the cumulative evidence 
amounts to a case. It seems to me stronger than the 
case made out for the Hephaisteion. 
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A BRONZE FULCRUM IN PROVIDENCE 


I 


The object here illustrated for the first time (pls. 
62-63, figs. 1-3) is a bronze in the Museum of the 
Rhode Island School of Design.’ Represented are the 
head and neck of a horse, part of the end-decoration 
of a fulcrum® or headrest of a couch. The turn of the 
horse’s head, accentuated by passionate eyes and widely 
dilated nostrils, gives the impression that the animal 
is tossing its head and snorting in nervous animation. 

Head structure and musculature are defined with 
a high degree of anatomical realism, the bony ridge 
beneath the eyes being strongly emphasized and the 
long masseter muscle of the cheek stiff and tense. A 
feeling of pulsating blood is produced by the swollen 
xiphoid vein on either side of the head running seem- 
ingly just underneath the skin. The drooping muzzle 
and the bunched flesh on the underside of the jaw 
further enhance the realism of the head. Empty eye 
sockets set widely apart protrude from the surround- 
ing surface. No trace remains of their former inlay. 
The upper lids are separated from the arching brow 
fold by a deep groove. Only the right ear is completely 
preserved. Yet enough of the left ear remains to in- 
dicate that it pointed forward, whereas the undamaged 
right ear points backward in the direction of the mane. 

In sharp contrast to the realistic modelling of the 
head, ornamental stylization characterizes the execu- 
tion of the horse’s neck and mane. Eight flat scrolls 
striated in imitation of fur break alternately to right 
and left from the neck ridge and narrow into cork 
screw curls. Arching and tumbling down both sides 
of the animal’s neck, these are interspaced by single 
engraved curls. Five vertical gashes indicate the neck 
folds produced as the animal turns its head. 


1 Accession No. 27.221. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. Height, 
7 inches. Length from poll to tip of nose, 3% inches. Patina 
lustrous malachite. I wish here to acknowledge with thanks 
the kindness of Dr. John Maxon, Director of the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, in allowing me to publish 
this piece. I also should like to thank Professor Friedrich Matz, 
who saw the bronze during his visit to the United States in 
1955, and my teacher, Professor George M. A. Hanfmann, for 
the benefit of their opinions. 

2 Literary sources for the equation of fulcrum with “head 
rest” are: Isid., Or. XIX 36 (“fulcra sunt ornamenta lectorum, 
dicta quod in iis fulcimus, i.c., sustinemur, vel quod toros ful 
ciant, sive caput, quae reclinatoria vulgus apellat.”), ibid. XIX 
26, Pollux VI 9, X 34ff, Prop. Ill 13,21, Verg., den. VI 604; 
cf. Hyg., Fab. 274, Juv., Sat. 93-98, Pliny, N.H. XXXII 144, 
XXXIV 14, Livy XXIX 6; see also Mau in RE s.v. “Betten” 
and GéttNachr 1898 76ff and W. C. F. Anderson, CR 3 (1889) 
322ff. 

8 Panther skins are standard Roman riding equipment and 
afe represented on equestrian monuments. More specifically 
Dionysiac is the use of the tied ribbon, emblem of the thyrsos. 
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Thrown around the hollow-cast neck of the horse 
is the skin of a panther fastened with a ribbon.’ A 
drill was used in fashioning the uniform rows of 
“panther spots,” originally inlaid with silver.* Fine 
waveline striations represent the panther’s fur. Im- 
mediately below the panther skin the horse’s neck is 
terminated by a shape resembling a very stylized sea- 
shell, but having a knob at each extremity. Although 
its proper identification remains obscure,® its function 
clearly is to form a graceful transition between the 
horschead in the round and the two-dimensional frame- 
work against which it is mounted. 

This brings us to the subject of reconstruction. Ends 
of fulcra were usually adorned with animal heads at 
the top and medallions with busts in high or low re- 
lief at the bottom.* Top and bottom were connected 
by an open encasement framing a panel of intricate 
inlay work in niello, ivory, or precious metals, The 
circular cutout under the enigmatic “shell” ornament 
of our bronze marks the beginning of such an open 
encasement. Unfortunately, the bronze has been sawed 
in modern times, and we are left wondering how the 
ensemble might have looked. A possible restoration has 
been attempted in pl. 63, fig. 5. 


II 


There is no external evidence for either date or 
provenience of the Providence piece. However, several 
datable fulcra in European museums provide us with 
material for stylistic comparison. A closely analogous 
bronze in Berlin is dated by pottery of the 3rd to and 
centuries s.c. It is part of the headrest of a Hellenistic 
couch found by Wiegand and Schrader in Priene 
(pl. 63, fig. 4).7 The coincidence of details is so con- 
vincing that both bronzes must reflect a common 
original. 


However “Dionysiac’ 


, when it comes to dinner couches, need 
little more than “wine-drinking.” 
AM 57 (1932) 26ff. 


5 Recent literature 


mean 

‘Cf. 
has not been able to shed any light on 
“Shells” 
nation of fulcra ornaments regardless of the animal represented. 
Thus the possibility that we might be dealing with an article 
Nor am I satisfied that the horse's head 
is to be thought of as springing from a leafy calyx in the man- 
ner of a piece H. Stuart Jones, 
Sculptures of the Palazzo dea Conservatori, pis. 49,117. 

® For bibliography see K. A. Neugebauer and A. Greifen- 
hagen, AM 57 (1932) 209ff, pls. 6f and A. Greifenhagen, RM 44 
(1930) 137ff and plates. Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Fur- 
niture 131ff, C. R. Ransom, Couches and Beds of the Greeks, 
and Romans, pp. 34ff and plates 

7 AM 57 (1932) 34ff; Th. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene, 
378ff, figs. 480f; Fuhrer d.d. Antiquarium 1 103f, No. 10053; 
G. M. A. Richter, op.cit. 131; ( 
Jdl 17 (1902) 134 no. 4 


this enigmatic detail of this sort are a common termi- 


of harness is ruled out 
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R. Ransom, op.cit. 30, 8a, 85; 
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Obvious points of comparison are the long narrow 
head, identical fleshy muzzle, and similar pronounced 
veins and flaring nostrils. Close similarity exists also 
between the corkscrew spirals of the two manes and 
the tripartite forelocks with their center scroll falling 
exactly along the axis of the forehead (fig. 3). The 
horizontal fold of the panther skin intersected by the 
last curl of the mane, the unusual conflicting direction 
of the ears, the left ear turned forward and the right 
ear backwards, and the “shell” adorned with two knobs 
at the bottom are further points of analogy. 

However, comparison of these two heads also re- 
veals several significant differences. Although resem- 
bling the latter closely at first glance, the mane spirals 
of the Providence head are considerably more sche- 
matic than those of the Priene bronze. The former are 
evenly spaced and of uniform length and thickness; 
the latter are less three-dimensional and do not give 
so pronounced an impression of carefully studied sym- 
metry. An even stronger dissimilarity between the two 
animals lies in their neck folds. The inorganic creases 
in the neck of the Providence bronze do not occur on 
the head from Priene where the folds are rendered 
realistically as radiating from an axis. Also absent 
from the Priene bronze are such superficial details 
as “fur” striations and drilled “panther spots.” Mi- 
nor details such as these provide the key to dating the 
Providence head, which must be considered within the 
scope of Roman art despite its undeniable affinity 
with a dated Hellenistic original. 

Other evidence also points in this direction. Miss 
Richter has shown how at the end of the first century 
a.p. the Hellenistic couch, or &/ine, began to be trans- 
formed into a piece of typically Roman furniture, and 
how, with the addition of a straight back, the curved 
fulerum with its sculptured decoration waned and was 
finally eclipsed.* During the course of this develop- 
ment headrests became progressively steeper, and we 
may employ their angle as a valuable index for dat- 
ing. Whereas the headrest of the Hellenistic couch 
from Priene displayed an oblique volute, that of the 
late rst century a.p. “Capitoline bisellium”® shows in- 
creased height and more vertical curvature. A frag- 
mentary bronze couch in Amsterdam is dated to the 
Antonine period.’® Here the angle of inclination of 
fulcrum to horizontal members has become perpendicu- 
lar. 

That the neck of the Providence head must be un- 
derstood as having been perpendicular in relation to 
the seat is unmistakably indicated by the corkscrew 
curls, Plastic except at their bottom terminations, these 
can only be thought of as hanging straight up and 
down. 

In terms of chronological development, this means 


8 op.cit. 133. 

® ibid. 131. The Antonine date given by H. Stuart Jones, 
op.cit. 175ff, would seem to be somewhat late. 

10 RM 44 (1930) 164; Bull. wan de Vereeniging 2 No. 1 
(1927) 3, figs. 1-4; A. Greifenhagen, AM 57 (1932) 41ff, ad- 
vances no reasons for his Hadrianic dating. 

11 G. Bendinelli, I] tesoro di argenteria di Marengo, 29ff, pls. 
of. 
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that the Providence head should probably be dated 
somewhere in the second century. Such a date would 
agree with the results of further study of the details 
in which the bronze differs from its Hellenistic proto- 
type. The medallions of a fulcrum from the Marengo 
Treasure," dated by a portrait of the emperor Lucius 
Verus, show a similar rhythmic repetition of spiral 
curls. The representation of neck folds by schematic 
creases is virtually unknown to Hellenistic and Au- 
gustan art but is common on reliefs of the second cen- 
tury. The horses of the column of Marcus Aurelius ex- 
hibit similar crudely executed details. 

The wide chronological disparity between two 
bronzes as intimately related as the Providence and 
Priene fulcra is explained by a passage in the elder 
Pliny where he speaks of Delian couches (Deliaca 
species) and their imitation by Roman copyists.’* Else- 
where Pliny tells us that Cn. Manlius introduced Rome 
to couches with bronze legs and headrests for the first 
time after his triumphant return from Asia Minor in 
the year of Rome 567 (187 B.c.), and that similar 
couches were part of the estate of the deceased Lucius 
Crassus.** We know that imported luxury items of 
this order were highly prized in Rome, and Pliny’s 
reference to imitations may be taken as an indication 
that copies were mass-produced to satisfy the demand. 
The date given by Pliny for the introduction of De- 
lian couches corresponds with the approximate date 
of the couch from Priene, and we may assume that 
this bronze, together with related bronzes from Athens 
and Tunisia,** illustrate the kind of object to which 
Pliny refers. That the popularity of bronze couches 
with fulcra lasted well beyond the Julio-Claudian em- 
perors is proved by a passage in Juvenal,’® who, we 
know, lived well into the second century, as well as 
by actual dated examples.** We may therefore con- 
clude that the Providence fulcrum is a copy of a cele- 
brated Hellenistic type of which the Priene couch is 
the most closely analogous of preserved examples. 


Hersert HorrMann 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


INSCRIBED SHERDS FROM THE AMYKLAION 


PLATE 64 


The two sherds bearing the graffiti described below? 
were picked up as chance finds at the site of the ancient 
Amyklaion near Sparta. The place of finding was on 
the lower eastern slope of the hill on which once stood 
the “Throne” and the statue of Apollo Amyklaios, at 
the edge of the plowed field below the peribolos wall 
at the foot of the steep slope. 


12.N.H. XXXIII 144. 

18 ibid. XXXIV 14. Cf. Livy XXIX 6,7. 

144M 57 (1932) 33f, pls. 6f; AM 51 (1926) 75ff, pls. 8f. 
15 XI 97. 16 Notes 10,11. 


1 They have been added to the collection of study material in 
the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
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1. KadAxparns S[a]xivra. Plate 64, figs. 1a-rb. 
Oblong, roughly five-sided fragment, largest dimen- 
sions approximately 0.110 m. on axis of writing, 0.062 
m. at right angles to this; average thickness about 
0.012 m. Gritty, brick-red (Laconian?) clay, with 
rough unpainted underside, dull black coloring on top 
surface, which is inscribed. Nearly flat, but inscribed 
surface slightly concave on both axes. Heavy, angular 
letters (average height of each line about 0.010 m.), ir- 
regularly incised and partly obscured by accidental flak- 
ing and by adhering deposit. When wet, and when 
examined under glancing light, the inscription yields 
fairly clearly the reading given above. The two lines 
evidently record a person’s name, with the patronymic 
in the second line. 

2. Tywhidras. Plate 64, figs. 2a-2b. Rhomboid frag 
ment, largest dimensions on the diagonals about 0.065 
(nearly on the axis of the writing) by about 0.070 m., 
average thickness about 0.011 m. Clay and coloring as 
in No. 1, but the painted surface seems smoother and 
firmer. Nearly flat, but the inscribed surface is slightly 
concave on the axis of the writing. Rather fine-lined 
lettering, of irregular size and spacing (average height 
of letters, about 0.007 m.). The whole graffito, which 
gives the name of a person, is plainly legible. 

These inscriptions may be added to four others 
scratched on sherds, which were found at the Amy- 
klaion and published by Tsountas in ArchEph (1892) 
col. 4. Tsountas there reports, among his surface finds, 
four fragments of pottery, “perhaps from large vases,” 
bearing on one face a black coloring and inscriptions 
engraved with a sharp instrument. The facsimile re- 
productions which follow this notice (here, pl. 64, 
fig. 3) are not interpreted by Tsountas. They are, how- 
ever, edited by R. Meister in Collitz, GDI, No. 4500, 
and again (with minor changes) by G. Kolbe in JG 
5:1, No. 1574 (p. xx). The texts, as given by Kolbe, 
are: 

a) Nixdherr[ os] 

b) 

c) 

whov 
d) wehi[ — — (retrograde) 


Like our inscriptions, these appear to record personal 
names. Although Tsountas says that his fragments 
may come from large vases, one might think rather of 
roof-tiles in view of the concave painted surface and 
the rough undersurface of the newly found specimens. 


21G 5:2, No. 303, 3. 

8 Cf. C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (Chicago 1955) p. 161, 
Sec. 243, 4. Not so written on the Arkesilas kylix, where sigma 
appears: Pfuhl, MuZ Ill, fig. 192; CVA Bib. Nat., I, III D, pl 
21, 2. 

* Gnosila (genitive), Collitz GDI, No. 2722 (FdD Ill:2, No. 
78), line 10; Astyochos Gnosila (genitive, patronymic), GDI, No. 
1688, line 9, but also Astyochos Gnosilaou (apparently the same 
person as in the foregoing), GDI 2272, line 2. This last-cited 
inscription was first published in E. Curtius, Anecdota Delphi 
ca (Berlin 1843) p. 62, No. 14, the source which is given for 
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It is obvious, in any case, that these are true ostraka, 
that is, they were already sherds before they were in- 
scribed. 

In the first of our two inscriptions, some of the 
letters are hard to read, but the name Kallikrates ap- 
pears certain. The second name is more doubtful. If 
Kallikrates is indeed son of Sakintas, his own name 
is of course common, but his father’s is peculiar, On 
one of the Mantinean theater tesserae there is a Zaxvv- 
60s Zavidov,? in which the name is an ethnic from 
Zakynthos. In our case, some similar connection with 
the name of that island is conceivable, but this form 
is unparalleled. For Gnohilas, a new form, there is 
good support. This is dialectal for Gnosilas, with A 
instead-of intervocalic sigma, as often in Laconian,® 
and the name Gnosilas (together with Gnosilaos) oc- 
curs in inscriptions at Delphi.‘ In Tsountas’ graffiti, 
we have the names Nikahippos, Aristokles, and per- 
haps Peihippos. 

Apparently there has been no attempt to date these 
grafhti, or to explain their purpose. Nor, so far as I 
know, have any other finds of this nature been re- 
corded in the reports of later excavations at the site.® 
To judge from the fabric of our two sherds, and from 
Tsountas’ description of the others, we might expect 
the whole lot to be homogeneous as to material, pur- 
pose, and perhaps even date of writing, but the letter- 
forms raise difficulties. His No. 4 is written retro- 
grade, with archaic-looking letters (cf. epsilon and A), 
and his No. 3 also looks early (especially sigma and A); 
whereas his Nos. 1 and 2 appear to be much later, and 
in our No. 2 the form of the omega can hardly be pre- 
Hellenistic. I can offer no solution to these problems. 

The new documents, though perhaps of no great 
importance in themselves, are interesting because of 
their bearing on the four previously known, A search 
for further examples (and for similar wninscribed frag- 
ments? ) at the site, where coarse pottery sherds abound, 
might yield additional material which would help to 
answer the questions raised by these six grafhti. 

D. A. Amyx 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY 


MORE GEOMETRIC FROM THE CORINTHIA® 
PLATE 65 


An article’ concerning geometric ware from Clenia 
in the Corinthia was still in press when, in January, 


the nominative Gnosilaos in Pape, Eigennamen", 

5 Cf. G. Fiechter, 33 (1918) pp. 220-223, and W. von 
Massow, AM 52 (1927) pp. 61-64, for other inscriptions found 
at the Amyklaion 


*1 wish to express my gratitude to Mr. J. I 


Caskey, director 
who took the 
uratny, who revised the manu- 
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1A Geometric Grave at Clenia near Corinth, AJA 59 (1995) 
125ff 
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1955, three geometric vases from another grave in the 
vicinity were found, These vases were discovered (as 
was the case at Clenia) by men laying water pipes at 
the village of Athikia,* in the upper (eastern) quar- 
ter of the village, near a newly-built fountain. This 
village lies at a small distance to the south of Clenia, 
both villages being situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains which form the eastern side of the valley between 
Corinth and Cleonai. 

The newly-discovered vases are of the same period 
as those found at Clenia and provide the missing link 
for the establishment of their chronology. The grave 
was covered over by the time I visited the site a few 
days after its discovery, but I was told that the vases 
were found in a cist which had been dug out of the 
soft rock and closed with a poros slab. If this description 
is accurate, the grave was of the same type as one near 
Zygouries excavated by Professor Blegen.* The vases 
found in this grave, which I took to the Corinth Mu- 
seum, are the following: 

1. Oinochoe. Plate 65, figs. 1 and 3-4. Ht. 0.29; 
max. dia. 0.195; dia. of base: 0.117. Complete with 
small part of rim mended. Brick red clay. Decoration 
in brown-black paint with a metallic luster. Reserved 
neck panel filled with interlocking hatched meander- 
hooks, three lines above and four below; three narrow 
reserved bands around body with a pair of horizontal 
lines in each of them. Double-lined X on upper part 
of handle with horizontal bars covering rest of handle. 

2. Oinochoe. Plate 65, figs. 1-3. Ht. 0.267; max. 
dia. 0.17; dia. of base: 0.11. Small fragments missing 
from rim. Buff clay, reddish at core. Decoration in 
shiny black paint which has partially flaked off. Re- 
served panel high on neck has group of three zigzag 
lines framed above and below by three horizontal lines; 
three reserved bands around body as on No. 1. Hori- 
zontal bars on handle. Note how the distance between 
handle and body decreases from top to bottom. 

3. Lekythos. Plate 65, figs. 1 and 5-6. Ht. 0.77; max. 
dia. 0.076; dia. of base: 0.039; dia. of rim: 0.026, Com- 
plete, but parts of surface chipped. Pale buff clay with 
a greenish tone. Decoration in a brown-black paint 
with a metallic luster, flaking off at patterned area. 
Hatched triangles on shoulder below which are three 
horizontal lines. Lower body completely painted. 

This obviously homogeneous group of vases is very 
similar to another grave deposit coming from the same 
village. This group of four vases, three oinochoai and 
one skyphos, is published with the geometric pottery 
from Corinth by S. Weinberg* and is there attributed 
to the early geometric period, that is, the second half 
of the oth century s.c. The general appearance of the 
two groups is strikingly similar. The vessels share not 


2? Near this village, to the southeast, the archaic statue called 
the “Kouros of Tenea” was found; cf. Gisela M. Richter, KOU- 
ROI (New York 1942) 123 and 137ff with references, pls. 
L-Lu. For the position of Tenea very near Clenia cf. H. N. Fow!l- 
er, Corinth I (Cambridge 1932) 96. 

%Carl W. Blegen, Zygouries (Cambridge 1928) 67-9, fig. 
59; cf. AJA 58 (1955) 125, n. 2, where the Zygouries grave is 
considered as the immediate forerunner of the one at Clenia, 
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only certain fairly common features, such as the 
groups of reserved bands with lines around the body, 
but also a number of more peculiar characteristics. 
Thus, the handle of oinochoe No. 71 has the same in- 
ward slope as our No. 2. On the neck panel of No. 71 
is a group of three zigzag lines; No. 2 has the same 
arrangement but with four lines. The handle of No. 
71 is decorated with two double-lined X’s. Oinochoe 
No. 1 has a double-lined X near the top of the handle; 
on No. 69 the X is in the same position, but is drawn 
with a single line. No. 70 has a reserved neck panel 
filled with meander-hooks which is paralleled by our 
No. 1. The main difference between the two groups 
is the use of a second minor zone of decoration on 
the Corinth group (nos. 70 and 71). This feature 
Weinberg correctly explained as evidence of a slightly 
later date (op.cit. p. 20, commentary to No. 71), for 
it anticipates the development of the later (ripe) 
geometric style. However, despite this difference, the 
identity of provenience and the stylistic similarities of 
the two groups indicate a single workshop. 

With the date of these two deposits established in 
the second half of the oth century 3.c.° we have a 
very good criterion for the relative chronology of the 
Clenia vases in lekythos No. 3, which is very similar 
to the Clenia lekythoi. (cf. AJA 59 [1955] pl. 39, figs. 
5-8). Although the neck of No. 3 is slightly higher, 
the body has the same squat proportions and angular 
profile. The decoration, too, is similar: network-filled 
triangles on the shoulder which are separated by two 
or three lines from the solidly coated body. Only the 
quality of the fabric looks better, and for this reason I 
cannot suggest a single workshop. 

Another source of information, important for the 
study of the Clenia material, which appeared too late 
for consideration in my previous article, was the publi- 
cation of the finds from the geometric period in the 
Kerameikos by Kiibler (Kerameikos V pt. 1, Berlin 
1954). Here we find a skyphos (did. pl. 93, No. 888) 
decorated with the meander pattern and generally 
similar to the one found outside the Clenia grave which 
I had considered an Attic product and dated in the 
second half of the gth century s.c. (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 
127, pl. 40, No, 16). Further comparisons with the 
Kerameikos pottery must be made with caution for 
the Attic and Corinthian geometric styles, though re- 
lated, were local developments. The closest parallel 
from the Kerameikos is an oinochoe (Kerameikos V 
pt. 1, pl. 83, No. 864) decorated on the shoulder with 
network-filled triangles (cf. also ibid. pl. 83, No. 895). 
An interesting parallel between the Clenia grave and 
those of the Kerameikos was suggested to me by 
Kiibler’s statement (#bid. 27, No. 65) that handmade 


which is the earliest known example of a larnax tomb. The 
two vases from the Zygouries grave (C. W. Blegen, op.cit. figs. 
171, 172) are of the early geometric style, slightly earlier than 
those from Athikia. 

*Saul S. Weinberg, Corinth VII pt. I (Cambridge 1943) 10f 
nos. 69-72, pl. 11. 

5 Cf. also the dating of the three phases of the geometric 
style by Kiibler, Kerameikos V pt. 1 (Berlin 1954) 182-3. 
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vases, in a way household ware, were restricted to 
women’s graves. Particularly notable in this connec- 
tion are handmade jugs which, with but one excep- 
tion, were found exclusively in women’s graves in the 
Kerameikos (op.cit. 26). Two such handmade vases 
were found in the grave at Clenia which was a wom- 
an’s grave, as we may safely conclude from the pres- 
ence of the pins and gold(-bronze) spirals. For these 
spirals I wish to add here a reference to a similar find 
from the same area (which escaped my attention when 
I was preparing the article). A very similar spiral, 
dated, with some uncertainty, in the 7th century B.c. 
was found in the Temenos of Hera Limenia at Pera- 
chora.® 

A fragment of a gold spiral was found at Tiryns 
(Tiryns I, Athens 1912, 128) in a grave (No. 2), 
which by the evidence of the pottery is to be dated 
in the late protogeometric period; this find represents 
the earliest known instance of that special type of 
ornament, which seems to have continued in use at 
least until the archaic period (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 126). 


S. CHARITONIDES 
ATHENS 


EUSEBIUS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE 
MARTYRIUM AT JERUSALEM 


PLATE 66 


When Eusebius undertook to describe the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, he was not pri- 
marily concerned with providing an exact architectural 
record for the benefit of future archaeologists. As the 
panegyrist of Constantine, his immediate purpose in 
writing was to glorify the emperor for his building of 
the “new Jerusalem.”* Yet, apart from one passage, 
Eusebius’ description provides a tolerably clear pic- 
ture of what the original complex must have looked 
like (pl. 66, fig. 1). The passage in question which 
has given rise to so much discussion and to so great 
a variety of interpretations,’ is chapter 38 of the third 
book of the Vita Constantini. It reads as follows: 

Tovrwy S'évrixpd, 1d xepdAaov rod 
prov® Ww, én’ dxpov rod Baowreiov éxrerapévoy: 5 dh 
Svwxaidexa xioves darepdvovy, Tois rod Lwripos dwoord- 
Aors peyloros dpy'pov merompé- 
vos Tas Kopudas Koopovpevar* ods 8) Bacireds abrds 
éroeito TH adTod Beg. 

A literal translation, which seeks to avoid begging 
questions, may be rendered thus: 


®See Humfry Payne, Perachora (Oxford 1940) 185, pl. 84, 
no. 32; cf. 16.177; Payne suggests a Cypriot origin. 


1 Vita Const. iii.33. 

2 Amongst the most recent, reference may be made to A 
Piganiol, “L’Hémisphairion et l'omphalos des Licux Saints,” 
CahArch 1 (1945) 7-14. M. Piganiol's contention that the 
hemisphere was an omphalos or ciborium marking the place 
of Christ's death in the apse is an interpretation of the possible 
mystical meaning of the hemisphere rather than a demonstra- 
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“Opposite these [i.c. the doors of the basilica] was 
the hemisphere, the main feature of the whole build- 
ing, situated at the extremity of the basilica” (or pos- 
sibly “stretching towards the roof of the basilica”), 
“which twelve columns put round as a crown” (or pos- 
sibly “surround”*), “equal in number to the apostles 
of the Saviour and adorned on their summits with 
great bowls made of silver, which the emperor gave— 
a splendid offering—to his God.” 

The first problem presented by this account is 
whether Eusebius is referring to the west end of the 
basilica or to the Anastasis, which enshrines the tomb 
and to which he has previously alluded as “the chief 
part of the whole complex” (dcavel rod wavrds xeda- 
Aiw).® If one reads through the complete description 
there can be little doubt that the former interpretation 
is the correct one. Eusebius begins with the sepulchre, 
passes next to the open court in which the rock of 
Calvary was situated, then goes on to portray the ba- 
silica or Martyrium—its roof, nave, decorations, aisles 
and doors: there follows the passage in question and 
he concludes with an account of the atrium and the 
propylaea which open onto the market place. If Chap- 
ter 38 does not refer to the west end of the basilica, 
then he has not only omitted any mention of it, but he 
has also broken the ordered sequence of his descrip- 
tion which otherwise advances steadily from cast to 
west. Such a disruption is most unlikely, especially if 
we compare his report of the church at Tyre, in which 
the main architectural features succeed one another in 
exact consecutive order.* We may conclude therefore 
that Eusebius has in mind the west end of the Mar- 
tyrium. How then is he to be understood? 

There is no disputing the fact that jyuedaipor nor- 
mally means a dome." The sole argument against giv- 
ing the word this usual significance in this context is 
that, if it were correct, the Martyrium would have no 
apse which was an habitual feature of the Constan- 
tinian basilicas outside Palestine.* But the inability 
of critics to imagine any other disposition than that 
with which they are familiar from the general run of 
churches is hardly sufficient ground for holding that 
this building, which was unique so far as both its site 
and purpose are concerned, must have conformed to the 
norm. Moreover, the hemisphere is said to be an ob- 
ject 3% Svwxai Sexa xioves doreddvovy. This phrase, as 
indicated above, is capable of two diverse interpreta- 
tions: either the columns surround the hemisphere, or 
the columns put the hemisphere round as a crown, 
i.e. support it. But neither of these two possible mean- 
ings is readily applicable to an apse—neither the first, 


tion of its original form 

31 accept the usual emendation instead of qusogaiplov ap. 
Migne which is unintelligible 

* Zredaréw in the sense of “surround” is more usually found 
in the passive; in the active, the meaning is rather “to put 
round as a crown.” 

5 Vita Const. iii.44 

HE. x.4.36-64. Teg. Evagrius, H.E. iv.g1 

®H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Jérusalem. Recherches de Topo- 
graphic, d’Archéologie, et d'Histoire (1914) 162-63. 
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because an apse is semicircular whereas the Greek defi- 
nitely implies a circular construction, nor the second, 
because an apse is not reared on columns. Eusebius’ 
words, however, are quite intelligible if they are under- 
stood to refer to a dome and if we accept the second 
possible translation of this phrase. The dome would 
then be said to serve as a crown to the columns, i.. 
the columns support the dome which, as it were, 
crowns them. Hence the west end of the Martyrium 
consisted of a dome carried on twelve columns.® 

The Breviarius quite clearly agrees with this inter- 
pretation, since it states: “in circuitu duodecim colum- 
nae marmorcae”;®® it was therefore circular. But the 
same document also refers to the west end as an ab- 
sida. This word can mean an apse, but it is also used 
for an arch or a vault.** The second meaning is ob- 
viously inadmissible here: if the writer has in mind 
the last meaning, then it would suit a dome; if how- 
ever he has the first in mind, we must assume that the 
circular addition was engaged in such a way with the 
west wall of the Martyrium that half of it projected 
beyond and half of it was included inside. A row of 
columns delimiting the sanctuary in a somewhat similar 
fashion was in fact erected in Constantine’s Church of 
St. Peter at Rome.** The remaining half circle, en- 
croaching upon the court, would then have some re- 
semblance to an apse and would justify the use of 
absida in this connexion, despite the accompanying 
words in circuitu. 

It may perhaps be argued that it is scarcely legiti- 
mate to press so far the literal interpretation of a term 
which, as emphasized above, is contained in a pane- 
gyric, the purpose of which was not to give an exact 
architectural description but to glorify the imperial 
patron of Christianity. It should however be recog- 
nized that the effectiveness of an encomium can be 
much impaired by obscurity and that the success of 
the eulogist depends not a little on the extent to which 
he is able to convey his meaning clearly while cloth- 
ing it in laudatory expressions. If, for example, one ex- 
amines the orations of Choricius, who was far more 
rhetorical than Eusebius, one finds that his florid 
pedantry does not prevent an accurate use of words. 
It is indeed most significant that in describing the apse 
of St. Sergius at Gaza he states that it is “part of a 
cylinder set perpendicular to the floor, and crowned 
with the fourth part of a hollow sphere” (xvdjivdpov pépos 
pas érixepévov If Eusebius were referring 
to an apse, he had nothing to lose and much to gain 


® The silver bowls would then be capitals. 

10P. Geyer, CSEL XXXIX (1898) 153. 

11 Pliny, Ep. 2.17.8. 

12 Liber Pontificalis, “Vita Sylvestris.” 

18 Laudatio Marc. i.27. 

14E. Dyggve, Gravkirken i Jerusalem. Konstantinske prob- 
lemer i ny belysning, 1941. 

15E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome (1950) 16-29. 

16 Should it be objected that these mosaics, in particular the 
one in St. Pudenziana, were symbolic and conceptual and are 
not therefore to be regarded as providing accurate information 
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by using, as Choricius was to do later, the simple 
phrase rerdprov pépovs odaipas xevjs rather than 
¢alpov, which would inevitably suggest a different 
arrangement from that which he intended to repre- 
sent. We may conclude therefore that when Eusebius 
used the normal term for a dome, he meant precisely 
what he wrote. 

Neither the St. Pudenziana nor the Madaba mosaic 
can be said to provide evidence for or against this in- 
terpretation. The latter depicts the Martyrium and, 
beyond it, the round church of the Anastasis; but the 
perspective is so handled that the west end of the Mar- 
tyrium is invisible (pl. 66, fig. 2). The apse mosaic 
of St. Pudenziana is more difficult to analyze. On the 
left is the Martyrium; this is followed by a round build- 
ing, while the main scene represents Christ enthroned 
in front of the Cross (pl. 66, fig. 3). If Dyggve were 
correct in his argument that this principal subject is 
of Christ seated in the Anastasis, which was therefore 
a hypaethron with porticos, one of them being rounded 
to envelop the tomb," then the rotunda may actually 
be the circular domed chapel which we understand 
to have formed the west end of the Martyrium. But 
if, as seems much more likely, the Anastasis was itself 
a domed construction,’® and Christ is represented in 
this mosaic as seated in front of Calvary, then the 
rotunda must be the Anastasis and again there is no 
indication of what the west end of the Martyrium 
looked like.** 

For our reconstruction of the west end, we may ob- 
tain a further detail from the Catecheses of Cyril of 
Jerusalem. These lectures were delivered in the Mar- 
tyrium,** and in the course of one of them Cyril says: 
“thou seest this spot of Golgotha.”** From this re- 
mark it is evident that the rock of Calvary, to which he 
is referring and which was situated in the court be- 
tween the west end of the basilica and the Anastasis, 
was visible from inside the Martyrium. It is not im- 
possible, though it is extremely unlikely, that the 
doors, leading into the court from the west end of the 
aisles, were open during the delivery of these lectures, 
but it is more reasonable to suppose that a free pros- 
pect of Golgotha was given through the columns which 
carried the dome. If this were so, and the theory cer- 
tainly fits the facts, then we would have a clear indica- 
tion of one of the reasons for this disposition. 

It was the practice in the fourth century and later, 
when there was a place hallowed by sacred associations, 
e.g. by the death of a martyr, which had been already 
enshrined in a building too small to house the congre- 


for the purposes of reconstruction, we would reply (a) that 
many critics agree that these two pictures, unlike the later con- 
ventionalized city views representing the Church of the Syna- 
gogue and the Church of the Gentiles, are comparatively realistic 
(so J. W. Crowfoot, Early Churches in Palestine [1941] 23£ 
but not E. Baldwin Smith, op.cit. p. 106); (b) that even if they 
are ruled out of court, we have not used them to support our 
thesis. 

17 Catech. iv.10; X.19; Xiii.4,39. etc. Only the Mystagogical 
Lectures were delivered in the Anastasis (Catech. xviii.33). 

18 Catech. xiii.23. 
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gation, to erect a second building adjacent to it. These 
basilicae geminatae could either be placed side by side 
so that they were parallel to each other, as for exam- 
ple at Salona,** or they could be arranged end to end. 
In the latter case the apse of the congregational basilica 
was pierced with arches so that the worshippers could 
see the martyrium through the transennae.”° This plan 
was adopted in the construction of the church of St. 
Felix at Nola, described by Paulinus,** where three 
arches were opened through the apse to give a free 
prospect, across the court, of the small chapel contain- 
ing the martyr’s tomb; according to Paulinus, the 
worshippers in the new church could participate, by 
this means, in the mass celebrated over the sacred relics 
in the smaller shrine. The suburban basilica of St. Sin- 
forosa, at the ninth mile on the Via Tiburtina, is a 
modest form of this arrangement at Nola, although the 
intervening court has been suppressed to bring the 
two apses into immediate contact the one with the 
other. Yet a third example is provided by the fourth 
century basilica Severiana at Naples.*? We have here 
then an exact parallel with what we believe to have 
been the disposition of the Martyrium at Jerusalem. 
This was a congregational building which allowed the 
worshippers to see, through the columns supporting 
the dome at the west end, both the rock of Calvary 
in the court and, beyond that, the Anastasis which 
contained the Holy Sepulchre. The homogeneity ot 
the Constantinian buildings is thus emphasized and 
the axial arrangement from east to west is seen to be 
part of a skilful plan by means of which the different 
elements in the complex were correlated in one whole. 

There may’ be also a second, though less certain,*° 
reason for this disposition. Many of the pilgrims to 
Jerusalem record that the Martyrium marked the place 
where the true Cross was discovered.** The Breviarius 
states further that it was found, together with the 
thieves’ two crosses, beneath what was the west end 
of the church, i.e. beneath the dome.*® The circular 
construction would thus enshrine the very place of 
the Invention and would be exactly analogous with the 
octagon at Bethlehem. The Constantinian Church of 
the Nativity consisted of a rectangular building, hav- 


19E. Dyggve, History of Salonitan Christianity (1951) 336. 

20 Paulinus, Ep. 32.13. 

21 Ep. 32; Poem. 28. 

22 Reference should also be made to the bronze lamp, dis 
covered near Orléansville, in the form of a basilica and having 
a similar arcaded apse, W. Lowrie, Christian Art and Archae- 
ology (1901) fig. 153, p. 350. 

28 It is less certain because one cannot be sure of the year 
of the supposed Invention of the Cross. 

24.9. Theodosius, Geyer, op.cit. 140. 

28 Joc.cit. 

26 W. Harvey, Structural Survey of the Church of the Nativity 
(1935). 

27 The dome surmounting it would then be most appropriate 
in view of the ideological meaning attached to domical archi- 
tecture so brilliantly defined by E. Baldwin Smith, op.cit. A 
similar symbolic motive is probably to be seen in the use of 12 
columns, since not only does the number, as Eusebius notes, 
correspond to that of the first Apostles, but the Apostles them- 
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ing the exceptional number of five aisles, with an 
octagonal chapel at its east end above the sacred cave 
where Christ was born.** The Constantinian Martyri- 
um at Jerusalem, according to our interpretation of 
the evidence, consisted of a rectangular building, hav- 
ing the exceptional number of five aisles, with a circu- 
lar chapel®’ at its west end above the place where the 
Cross was discovered.** (pl. 66, fig. 4). 


J. G. Davrrs 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


TWO GEM CARVINGS OF THE 
IV CENTURY A.D. 


PLATE 67 


A very fine IV Century a.p. intaglio (pl. 67, fig. 1) 
cut in sapphire? was exhibited by the Walters Art 
Gallery in the Baltimore Exhibition of Early Christian 
and Byzantine Art in 1947? as the portrait of a [TV Cen- 
tury emperor. Further study of the intaglio leads me 
to believe that it represents the Emperor Constantine 
the Great. The brow is heavier and more prominent, 
the nose more aquiline, and the jaw more massive than 
those features in the portraits of other [TV Century® 
emperors as seen on their coins. The intaglio portrait 
bears some resemblance to those on the coins of Valen- 
tinian II,* but for the brow of Valentinian, which 
does not protrude. The clearest comparisons are with 
two gold and silver medallions of Constantine the 
Great struck at Constantinople about a.p. 330.° 

If the gem actually represents Constantine the Great, 
it dates from the latter part of his reign. It is known 
that Constantine wore a jewelled diadem such as is 
seen in the intaglio in 325 a.p., twenty years after his 
ascession to the throne.® Therefore the Walters gem 
should be dated a.p. 325-337. 

A recent article by Konrad Kraft suggests that the 
IV Century intaglios in London, Berlin, Boston, and 
Leipzig, all larger and more important, should be iden- 
tified as portraits of Constantine the Great rather than 
selves were (Gal.2.9). This 
text may in fact be the direct inspiration of the unique plan 
at Jerusalem (cf. C. K. Barrett, “Paul and the ‘Pillar’ Apostles,” 
Studia Paulina in hon. ]. de Zwaan, 195%, $-19) 

28 This conclusic 


referred to by St. Paul as oridou 


ym should be taken to correct what I now 
consider to be a misstatement in my Origin and Development 
of Early Christian Church Architecture (195%) 109-10. 
1 No. 42 1008. H 11/16” 
Catalogue No. 


(0.017 m.) 


® Richard Delbrueck, Spatantike Kaiserportraits, Berlin, 1933, 
see pls. v-xxv 

‘cf. J. W. I 
timan 1-Theod 


Pearce, The Roman Imperial Coinage: Valen- 
ius I (British Museum), London 1951, pl 


op.cu., 


Mm, 4 
pls. u-v, but especially pl. 1v, 37 and 


Scf. Delbrueck. 
38, also pp 
® Delbrucck, 


Numismatique Constantimiene Il, Paris, 1911, p. 487. 


op.cit., pp. 56-59. See also Jules Maurice, 
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Constantine II." Kraft’s reasons for his identification 
further strengthens that of the Walters gem as the 
portrait of Constantine the Great. 

The gem is set in a modern gold ring. We can as- 
sume that the sapphire intaglio was originally intended 
for a ring because of its size. However, it is not large 
enough to be considered as having been intended for 
imperial use. Professor Glanville Downey has called 
my attention to a tale related by Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus of the X Century concerning some gold rings 
with the image of Constantine the Great sent by that 
emperor to the people of Cherson. It might explain 
such small ring stones, and so I quote the text: “On 
the death of Constans, his son Constantine became em- 
peror of Rome, and when he came to Byzantium, and 
certain of those in Scythia revolted against him, he 
called to mind what had been said by his father, Con- 
stans, concerning the affection of the Chersonites and 
their alliance, and he sent envoys to that country of 
the Chersonites, with instructions that they should go 
to the country of the Scythians and fight those who 
had revolted against him. The chief magistrate and 
primate of the Chersonites was at that time Diogenes, 
son of Diagones, and the Chersonites gladly obeyed 
the imperial mandate and with all zeal constructed the 
military wagons and arbalests and arrived at the Ister 
river, and, having crossed it, arranged themselves 
against the rebels and routed them. The emperor, hear- 
ing of the victory won by them, bade them go back 
to their country, but their primates he invited to the 
city of Byzantium, and, having thanked them most 
gratefully, he said to them, ‘Since now you have acted 
affectionately on our behalf, as in the time of the pious 
forebears of our divine majesty, see, we too do ratify 
the pledge of freedom and immunity from tribute al- 
ready granted to you in the city of the Romans by our 
imperial government; and for our part, we give you, 
besides, a golden statue with imperial cloak and clasp 
and a golden crown, for the beautifying of your city, 
and thereto our charter of freedom and immunity 
from tribute for you and your sailors; and for the purity 
of your affection, we give you also golden rings ex- 
pressing the likeness of our pious selves, wherewith 
you are to seal reports and petitions which shall from 
time to time be sent from you to us, and thus make 
your envoys known to us.’ ”* 

The rings that Porphyrogenitus describes here seem 
to be of gold, and he does not mention gem-stones. 
However, his text might refer either to gold rings 


7 “Silbermedallion Constantins des Grosses mit dem Christ- 
monogram auf dem Helm,” Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik und 
Geldgeschichte VI (1955) 177, note 84. The gems are illus- 
trated by Delbrueck, op.cit. pl. xcrv, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

8 Gy. Moravesik and R. J. H. Jenkins, Constantine Porphyro- 
genitue: De Administrando Imperio, Budapest, 1949, pp. 265-267. 

® No. 42212, H 4” (0.018 m.), Catalogue, No. 550. 

10 Delbrueck, op.cit., pp. 132-134, pl. xiv; C. Also note pl. 
Lxxtl, 3 and 4. 

11 Joseph Déer, Das Kaiserbilt im Kreuz. ext Schweizer 
Beitrager zur Allgemeinen Geschichte. XIIl (1935). pp. 85-86 
(with bib.) and pl. x1, 5. 
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with intaglios cut in the gold or to gold rings set with 
gem-stones carved in intaglios. No such ring with the 
portrait of Constantine the Great is known to me, but 
the intaglio at the Walters might easily have been set 
in one of the rings sent by Constantine the Great to 
his allies for the purpose of identifying their envoys 
bearing messages or petitions back to him. The intaglio 
seems, from its size, to have been made for a ring. It 
represents almost certainly Constantine the Great and 
dates from the time in the emperor’s reign after the 
dedication of Constantinople (a.p. 324). This conclu- 
sion corresponds with the statement of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus that rings were given to the Cherso- 
nese primates at Byzantium. 

Another gem-carving® in the Walters Collection 
also seems to me to be of the Constantinian period. 
It is the head of a youth carved in the round in chal- 
cedony (pl. 67, fig. 2). The boy’s hair is curly, which 
is rare among IV Century portraits. Among the Con- 
stantinian portraits on a gold glass bowl in Cologne 
is one youth with curly hair,’ recalling the Walters 
cameo. He has been identified by Delbrueck as 
Constantine II. In addition to the curly hair, as in the 
portrait on the glass bowl, there appear the same broad 
nose and round features, which are characteristics of 
his portrait on another cameo at Trier.** The hair in 
the Trier portrait is no longer curly. The Walters gem 
shows the still young Constantius a little older than 
in his portrait on the bowl at Cologne (ca. 325) and 
younger than he appears on the cameo at Trier, for 
which the date 326-329 has been suggested. These two 
gems add further to the illustrious list of gem portraits 
of members of the Constantinian house.’* 


Marvin C. Ross 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NOTE ON “LANDHOLDERS OF PYLOS” 


In his discussion of the Landholders of Pylos' Dr. E. 
L. Bennett raises the question of the occasion for which 
the lists contained in the En and Eo series of the tablets 
were compiled. Is it not possible that they are annual 
returns? Cornford* and Warde Fowler® suggested that 
such customs as the offering of first-fruits at Eleusis 
and the opening of the “Mundus” at Rome originated 
at a time when the seed corn, vital to the community, 
was collected and stored by some central authority, 
instead of being the responsibility of the individual 
farmer, as was done as early as Hesiod’s time, at least 


12 Another intaglio exhibited also in 1947 (Catalogue, No. 
564) has recently been identified as Constantine II and his wife, 
by Sandro Stucchi. (“Ritratti della Familigia Imperiale Con- 
stantiniana: Crispo e Constantino II” Archeologiia Classica, Il, 
1950, p. 208). Constantine II married in a.v. 335, but his 
wife’s name is not recorded. 


1 AJA 60 (1956) 103ff. 

2The Awapxa: and the Eleusinian Mysteries, in Essays and 
Studies presented to William Ridgeway (Cambridge 1913) 
153-66. 

3 Mundus Patet, JRS 2 (1912) 25ff. 
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in Boeotia. If Ventris and Chadwick are right in inter- 
preting pe-mo as “seed,” the Pylos tablets may record 
such a collection. The amounts of seed corn collected 
(or issued) would be roughly proportional to the 
area of each individual holding, so the validity of the 
arguments set out in Section IV of Dr. Bennett’s 
paper would not be affected, though perhaps the 
minor holdings should be attached to the major rather 
than enclosed in them. This theory would explain why 
we have returns of this sort for one district only, and 
that not the largest of those controlled by the rulers 
of Pylos (to judge from the Ma series of tablets). 
Seed corn would not be carried many miles merely for 
the sake of central control. Each area would have its 
own depot, and Pa-ki-ja-na may therefore have been 
the district immediately dominated by the palace, a 
suggestion which is made more likely by the official 
or religious character of most of the landholders.* A 
clue to the absolute value of the measures used is 
provided by Eqo3.5. Ke-re-te-u e-ke e-ne-ka i-qgo-jo 
Corn 5. “Kretheus has five measures of grain for one 
horse.” This grain is not described as pe-mo and so is 
presumably for eating, not sowing. Kretheus would 
appear to have been connected with the “leader of the 
host” (Eqo3.4) and his horse may have been used for 
military purposes—ridden, not driven, since there was 
only one of it. No precise estimate of the amount it 
might have consumed in a year (assuming that Eqo3 
is an annual return) is possible, as the requirements of 
horses vary enormously according to the breed, the 
amount of grazing and other food available, and the 
work in which they are engaged.® But I believe that 
we may fairly suppose that a Mycenean troop horse 
would be fed on a scale at least comparable with that 
recorded by Polybius for Roman troop horses in the 
second century s.c.’ Each Roman cavalryman while 
on active service, received seven Attic medimni of 
barley (for two horses) per month. This, if maintained 
all the year round and not just in the campaigning 
season, would have amounted to forty-two medimni 
per horse per year, or rather over sixty bushels. 
Kretheus’ horse may, I think, have received between 
twenty and forty medimni per year—less rather than 
more, as it probably would not be continuously on 
active service. One “measure” would then be between 
four and eight Attic medimni. Such a measure, being 
considerably more than a man could carry, may be 


*Cf. Bennett, op.cit. (supra n. 1) 124ff. 

5 Cf. Hood, BSA 48 (1953) 84ff. 

®Cf. Iliad Il 776: the horses of the Myrmidons, resting 
from battle, are given soft feed instead of the usual wheat 
and barley. 

7 Polybius VI 39.12¢f. 

8 Cf. Palmer, Achaeans and Indo-Europeans, on the status of 
the te-re-ta and nature of ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na. 

® Bennett, op.cit. (supra n. 1) 108ff. For Pa-da-je-u, see Eo.06 
where the name may be restored in the first line, as all the 
other items are pa-ro Pa-da-je-we. 

10 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 7. 4. Plutarch, Solom 18. 1. 

11 Plutarch, Lycurgus 8, 4. 
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thought to be far too large for practical use; it might 
however, represent a “cartload” or “bin,” or even a 
“donkeyload” if the smaller value is right. 

If a te-re-ta was indeed a “baron”* holding land in 
return for military service, his holding must have been 
big enough to produce a considerable harvest, and so 
have required a considerable amount of seed. Actual 
figures for ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na are:® 

Wa-na-ta-jo 2 1 (+ 

-/1/- pa-ro Ama-ru-ta) 

A-ma-ru-ta 2/3 

Ru—*8 2-0 1 

Ai-ti-jo-go 1 

Pi-ke-re-u 2/¢ 


Pa-da-je-u 4/- 


5/- paro damo and 


5 
5/4 (+1/4/3 pero da-mo) 


This list takes no account of the holdings of sub-tenants 
and does not include men with other occupations, such 
as shepherd or fuller. It suggests that the amount of 
seed required by a warrior for his personal holding 
varied between 14, and 4 large measures, being gen- 
erally between 2 and 3 if the additional holdings of 
Wa-na-ta-jo and Ai-ti-jo-go are counted. This amount 
cannot have been counted in handfuls. Solon required 
the zeugite class at Athens to own land producing “two 
hundred measures, wet or dry,”*® and Plutarch records 
a tradition that Lycurgus assigned to each unmarried 
Spartiate enough land to produce 70 medimni of 
corn,’* which may perhaps be taken as the minimum 
required to support a military retainer, whether the 
tradition be older than the third century B.c. or not. 
Even allowing a tenfold yield (almost certainly too 
high), seven medimni would have been needed to 
sow this estate, and the “barons” of Pylos are unlikely 
to have needed less. 
J. K. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 


CORINTHIAN VASE-PAINTERS 


A Few comments are added here to “Some Notes on 
Corinthian Vase-Painters” (AJA 60 [1956] 219-230).* 
Professor Robertson has kindly suggested to me that 
the small alabastron in Basle, pl. 68:4-6, may be a late 
work of the Displayed Siren Painter.? I have not yet 
entirely grasped the central core of this personality 
(nos. 1-2 of the list®), although I readily admit that 


1 Abbreviations in this note follow those of the article (see also 
GKV p. off). The following corrections should be noted: on p. 
221 read “Painter of the Shambling Bull” for “Painter of the 
223 cancel the two sentences concerning 
of the Boar Hunt 


The 


Shambling Stag”; on p 
the Painter 


2 BSA 48 Basle 


(1953) 177 vase is undoubtedly CR 

VI-Vil figs. 66-68 
8 No. 1 is my Bellerophon Painter; 3 (not in Aigina, as 1 wrote 
in GKV p. 18, but in Athens); no. 2 is my Group of the Vatican 
Pyxis Lid:2 (GKV p. 20); for no. 3 (not firmly attributed to 


the Displayed Siren Painter by Dunbabin and Robertson) there is 
no placement in GKV. Dunbabin and Robertson quite correctly 


describe the painters of a pyxis lid in Rome and a squat olpe in 
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there is a similar air—a kind of “springiness”—about 
the style of nos. 2-3 (of the list) and of the Basle ala- 
bastron. All these pieces (nos. 1-3 of the list and the 
new alabastron) seem to me to go well together as a 
group (rather than as a painter) connected in some 
way with the Aigina Bellerophon Painter.* A study of 
this complex should convince anyone of the subtly 
interwoven stylistic relationships which exist in Proto- 
corinthian vase-painting. 

A few more attributions of published and unpub- 
lished vases may be put on record. An Etruscan olpe 
in private possession (Germany) published by C. 
Bliimel in Antike Kunstwerke (no. 4, plate 4) is by 
the Painter of the Bearded Sphinx (GKV p. 30). An- 
other olpe, which I have seen only briefly, in a Basle 
collection, may be given tentatively to the same painter, 
pending an opportunity for publication in detail. In 
Essen is an oinochoe by the Group-Dance Painter 
(attribution reported by D. A. Amyx). The oinochoe 
Toronto 189, RHI pl. 14 and p. 58, should also be 
added to the GKV list (pp. 38-39) for this artist 
(already ascribed by Amyx, CorVases p. 231 note 114). 
Still another oinochoe by the Group-dance Painter (to 
judge from a not entirely satisfactory photograph) is 
illustrated on plate vim, right, of G. Nicole’s La 
Peinture des Vases Grecs (in Corneto: cf. NC Cat. 740; 
also illustrated by P. Romanelli, Targuinia—in the 
series Itinerari det Musei e Monumenti d’Italia—1940, 
pl. 63, right). Mrs. Stillwell has called my attention 
to the fact that the oinochoe on the same plate, left 
(NC Cat.740°) is by the painter of two neck-amphorae 
given to one hand by D. K. Hill—one in the British 
Museum (NC Cat.770), the other in Baltimore (]Walt 
6 [1943] 105-109, figs. 1-4). The Museum of Fine Arts 
in Budapest has acquired an alabastron by the same 
hand as Boston 447 (attribution reported by J. Gy. 
Szilagyi). Amyx has recognized as works of the 
Geladakis Painter (GKV pp. 52-53) an amphora in 
Corinth and a globular oinochoe in the British Museum 
(NC Cat.1384) and has attributed independently the 
two pyxides in Reading and Munich assigned to that 


Munich (my Group of the Vatican Pyxis Lid:1 and 3) as associ- 
ates of the Hound Painter. The broad-bottomed oinochoe in Syra- 
cuse (AJA 60 pl. 68:2) seems to imitate—or derive from the 
same prototype as—the Hound Painter’s early work (BSA 48 
[1953] 177 no. 1, ascribed by S. Benton, accepted by Dunbabin 
and Robertson and now by myself). The style of the Syracuse 
vase has considerable affinity to the style of the Hare Painter 
(GKV p. 16) but is more restrained, less dashing. The vase in 
Rheneia and the fragment in Aigina cited (4]A 60,221) as imita- 
tions of the Hound Painter can be excluded from that context 
because their style is too poor to permit certain judgment. No. 9 
of the Hound Painser’s list as given by Dunbabin and Robertson 
might, in view of its inferior quality, perhaps better be called an 
imitation than an assured work of the artist. 

* BSA 48 (1953) 177 and the shorter list GKV p. 18. Dunbabin 
and Robertson have, of course, pointed out a connection with 
their Toulouse Painter. 

5 Correct Payne’s reference to read as follows: A Della Seta, 
Italia Antica* (1922) 96, fig. 83 left; idem, Italia Antica* (1928) 
103, fig. 97 left. This vase was previously listed as Manner of the 
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artist in my article (p. 229).’ He reports that he is 
now certain that the pyxis NC Cat.go4, tentatively 
attributed in his article, is actually by this hand. The 
newly attributed amphora in Corinth convinces me 
that NC Cat.888, which I had tentatively assigned to 
the same painter, cannot be his work (cf. also Amyx, 
loc.cit.)..In a Princeton private collection there is a 
pyxis by the Ampersand Painter (GKV pp. 51-52), a 
colleague of the Geledakis Painter (to be published in 
Record of the Art Museum, Princeton University, 
16, no. 1, 1957). On the Athens market there are cur- 
rently four or five aryballoi (all certainly by one 
artist) of the Group of the Long-necked Sirens (GKV 
p- 55). The globular oinochoe NC Cat.1385 has been 
acquired by the Conde de Lagunillas (Havana), 
through whose kindness I have photographs. It is 
identical in type to the vase in Zurich by the Painter 
of the Slender Sphinxes (AJA 60,229: there erroneously 
called a squat lekythos) and is almost certainly by the 
same painter. A krater* on the Basle market has been 
ascribed by Dr. A. Bruckner to the Painter of the 
Hippolytos Krater (GKV pp. 57-58). The style of the 
new krater affirms the strong affinity between this 
painter and the Tydeus Painter (GKV pp. 61-62). I 
should, however, prefer to list the Basle krater with 
the (early) works of the latter, whose style is fuller and 
softer, more natural and flowing that that of the Painter 
of the Hippolytos Krater, with his prim and somewhat 
wooden figures.® As a final comment I call attention to 
an instance of artists’ collaboration on individual vases in 
the Gorgoneion Group (NC p. 311) which I over- 
looked in my remarks on the Three Maidens Painter 
and his colleague. 
J. L. Benson 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS 


“HOUSES BUILT OF SALT” 


In “A Trans-Saharan Caravan Route in Herodotus” 
in this journal (AJA 60 [1956] 231-42) decisive evi- 


Painter of Louvre E 565 (GKV p. 33). 

6 A. Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases 1 (Cam- 
bridge 1928) pl. xxrv. Although there listed as Corinthian, this 
vase is certainly Italo-Corinthian, as Miss Hazel Palmer has kindly 
confirmed for me. 

T Hesperia 25 (1956) 73-77. The broad-bottomed oinochoe in 
Geneva (AJA 60 pl. 73, fig. 28) has certain resemblances to the 
Geledakis Painter's style but actual attribution (ibid. 226, n.57) 
is probably not justified. Better photographs and further study are 
needed to clarify the situation. 

8 Auction Sale XVI, June 30, 1956, Classical Antiquities, Mon- 
naies et Médailles S.A., Basle, No. 77, pls. 15-16. 

® This characterization can be further tested by a comparison 
of the very similar horses and riders respectively of the Toronto 
krater by the Painter of the Hippolytos Krater (no. 4 in the list) 
and of the oinochoe NC Cat.1405 attributed by H. R. W. Smith 
to the Tydeus Painter in University of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology 3:117 and pls. 14-15 (to be added to the 
GKV list p. 62). 
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dence that the desert route about which Herodotus had 
heard from fellow Greeks in Cyrene did not lead west- 
ward to the Atlantic (as Herodotus thought) but 
traversed the mid-waist of the Saharan desert south- 
ward to equatorial Africa, was seen in his reference to 
salt mines in “rainless Lybia,’ where houses were 
constructed of blocks of salt (Hdt. IV. 185). The 
commentators on this passage had not noticed that 
these salt mines were a tell-tale geographical indication, 
entirely distinct from the repeatedly mentioned 
“mounds of salt” which were said to characterize the 
oases strung along the route. These salt mounds from 
which fresh water gushed were saline crusts or accre- 
tions such as might occur anywhere in the desert; 
whereas the salt mines betokened a very different 
formation such as exists only in the extreme South of 
the Sahara below the line of the tropics. This feature, 
therefore, fixes the direction of the Herodotean route. 
But though it was a simple matter to quote modern 
Saharan travelers on the existence today of just such 
mines at Bilma and in Borku, I was unable to cite any 
modern parallel to the houses built of blocks of salt 
other than Ibn Batuta’s reference to walls of salt sur- 
rounding a Saharan town considerably farther west. 
After my article appeared, the distinguished editor 
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of Antiquity, O. G. S. Crawford, came to my aid with 
a citation (which I should not otherwise have dis- 
covered) so pertinent and as a parallel to Herodotus 
so exact that I have asked the indulgent editor of this 
journal to reprint it. The passage is from “Desert and 
Forest” by L. M. Nesbitt (London, 1934) pp. 439f 


and reads, 


“It was called Assale Hill. Mollie bars were being 
chopped by squads of the Indertus, close to it. They 
had some tiny huts, built with blocks of salt, close 
to their quarry. The roof of each circular hut was 
constructed of large slabs of the salt, stretching en- 
tirely across its diameter. All these blocks and slabs 
were well squared, for the men used serviceable 
hatchets in their hewing. These refuges were proba- 
bly very similar in appearance to the ice huts which 
the Esquimaux build.” 


To be sure, these salt huts are in the Danakil desert 
of Ethiopia and not in the Sahara; but they lie on a 
line of latitude corresponding pretty closely to Bilma 
and Borku, to which they are an eastern counterpart. 


Ruys CARPENTER 
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maries of the papers presented are given in alphabetical order of the authors’ names. 


Kincs anp Commoners: ]. Lawrence Angel, Daniel 
Baugh Institute of Anatomy, Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia. 


Skulls and skeletons of 27 people (including 20 men, 
5 women and 2 children) from the “Royal” shaft 
graves of Mycenae, largely from the 1951-54 excava- 
tions of Mylonas and Papadimitriou (6 from 1872 ex- 
cavations) show a distinct champions’ physique in com- 
parison with the general population of Middle Hel- 
ladic Lerna and Asine. The “kings” are at least 6 
centimeters taller than commoners (at 165 cm.), yet 
have bone shafts 4° thicker than theirs with pro- 
nounced muscle attachments, plus big hands and feet, 
and relatively massive bodies and heads: a very heavy 
and powerful build rather than the thin one expected 
at this stature. They show an excess of Nordic-Iranian 
and lack of delicate Mediterranean tendencies; the for- 
mer individuals among the commoners too average 
taller than the “pre-Greek” or E. H. types (Basic 
White/Mediterranean/Alpine). But relative lack of 
pre-Greek ancestry is an insufficient explanation for 
the kings’ physique. Gallstones in one case hint at a 
rich diet (in childhood too? ). But selection for physi- 
cal prowess seems a more plausible primary explana- 
tion, consonant with Bronze Age culture before the 
Mycenaean period. Both commoners and kings are 
extremely variable and heterogeneous, 25°/, above the 
Mycenaean level and ca. 20°/ above the U.S.A. Two 
kings are as small as the commoners and head form 
ranges from very short to very long. Thus the kings 
are scarcely an aristocratic “breed” though some “fam- 
ily” traits appear. Their bone injuries and normal 
Bronze Age life span (ca. 36 years age at death) show 
they were not pampered princes but led in physical 
conflict as well as socially. 


Tue Mir Raninew (Mempnis) Excavation 1956: 
Rudolf Anthes, University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


The following results of the excavation will be dis- 
cussed. A few votive offerings were found in the sanc- 
tuary of Ramses II which is situated outside of the 


SW corner of the Great Enclosure of Ptah. They show 
that, first, the sanctuary was employed for individual 
prayers already in the Ramesside period although this 
was not its primary purpose; secondly, the Ramesside 
Great Enclosure Wall was shaped like a fortress wall 
similar to Medinet Habu. However, the Great En- 
closure Wall we discovered in 1955 was built in a later 
period when the layers of workshops had accumulated 
above the Ramesside level to a height of more than 
2.50 m. Furthermore, other problems about the Wall 
have been revealed. They concern its construction, its 
inner and outer surroundings, its line, and its relation 
(or that of its predecessor) to the wide wall to the 
south of both Petrie’s Temple and Fisher's Palace, 
of Merenptah, about 700 m. to the east of our present 
site. A group of rather unique tomb reliefs, taken from 
an unknown Ramesside cemetery, is among the various 
interesting finds. 


Tue Jars or THE Deap Sea Scroiis: /mmanuel 
Ben-Dor, Harvard Divinity School. 


The well known manuscripts commonly called Dead 
Sea Scrolls, which were first found in 1947, and are 
being both studied and investigated since, were de- 
posited in the first century a.p. in many cases in tall 
pottery jars. The excavators originally expressed the 
idea that the jars were made with the intention of 
storing the scrolls. They later gave up this idea and 
believe now that jars of everyday life were used for 
the purpose. 

It seems to me that we have to revert to the original 
stand of the excavators. The reasons are as follows: 


1. We have literary evidence from Biblical, Egyp- 

tian and Classical sources that it was customary 

to keep or to bury manuscripts in earthenware 
vessels. 

Jars similar to those from the Dead Sea caves 

were found in Egypt actually containing rolls of 

papyri. 

3. The fact that they were found both in the caves 
and in the Essene monastery in hundreds of 
specimens shows that they were connected with 
the scrolls prepared here on a great scale. 
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4. The pottery establishment found on the spot gave 
ample opportunity to prepare the jars for the 
purpose of storing away the manuscripts. 

5. The fact that jars of similar form are not known 
from other excavations or from tombs shows that 
they were not in ordinary use. 


Excavations at Py.os: 1956: Carl W. Blegen, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


A full report appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Some Grarco-EcypTIAN AND HELLeNistic Heaps 
FroM Ecyrt: Bernard V. Bothmer, Brooklyn 
Museum. 


A certain type of Hellenistic sculpture, best repre- 
sented by the first century 8.c. portrait head of an old 
man from the Agora (E. B. Harrison, The Athenian 
Agora, Vol. I, Portrait Sculpture [1953] 12-14, pl. 3, 
no. 3), is shown with a thick band, or circlet, on the 
skull. This ornament is of Egyptian origin and ap- 
pears frequently both on Egyptian temple statues and 
on Hellenistic heads found in Egypt, for which there 
are numerous unpublished examples in the storerooms 
of Alexandria and of several European museums. In 
tracing comparable head ornaments of other Late 
Egyptian statues it may be concluded that this kind 
of sculpture represents a class of Egyptian priesthood 
of the Hellenistic age, and that any resemblance to 
Roman portrait sculpture is due not to Republican in- 
fluence, but to the inspiration derived by both Hel- 
lenistic and Roman artists from the Egyptian proto- 
type. 


ExcavaTION OF THE IsTHMIAN SaNcTuaRY: Oscar 
Broneer, University of Chicago. 


In a double campaign—autumn of 1955 and spring 
of 1956—the University of Chicago expedition made 
several new discoveries at Isthmia. In the sanctuary 
of Poseidon the ancient dump north of the Temple 
yielded large quantities of bronze and iron weapons, 
fragments of two early Panathenaic amphoras—one 
with a dedicatory inscription in Corinthian script— 
building blocks and roof tiles from the archaic temple, 
and fragments of a marble perirrhanterion from the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. It consists of a large 
marble basin, supported on a sculptured stand with 
four caryatids standing on lions. 

The topography of the place was clarified by the 
discovery of an early altar of Poseidon, 40 m. in length, 
east of the Temple; and the foundation of a second 
altar and two precinct enclosures of Roman times were 


also found. 
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Southeast of the Poseidon Temple a stadium was 
partly cleared. It has provisions for an intricate start- 
ing line, bere encountered for the first time. This 
stadium was later discarded and a Temple of Palaimon 
built above its ruins. 

The excavations on the Rachi were completed and a 
section of the Justinian Fortress was cleared on both 
sides of the South Gate. 


Aw Unrecocnizep MerricaL Text FRoM TEMPLE G 
at Sevinus: William M. Calder, Ul, University 
of Chicago. 


Inspection of the fifth-century dedicatory inscription 
from Temple G at Selinus (JG 14.268) reveals that 
the first half of the text is anapaestic. Further con- 
sideration of style, including extended anaphora and 
ring-composition, together with an analysis of the 
structure, suggests that the stone preserves a genuine 
Doric embaterion or marching-song by the warriors 
of Selinus as they entered battle. Though no example 
had been thought extant, testimonia of such songs are 
preserved in the historians and grammarians. The dis- 
covery does much to remove the charges of carelessness 
and haste in composition made by successive editors 
of the stone. A new translation of the finite verbs and 
a tentative explanation for the order of the divine en- 
tries are forwarded. 

The second half of the stone, the decree, is inter- 
preted in the light of the above. Certain observations 
are made concerning the structure and meaning of the 
commands. Finally speculation is advanced concerning 
the nature of the offering together with a word on 
the historical occasion. 


Excavations aT Lerna, 1956: John L. Caskey, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


Neolithic strata, exposed last year on the southern 
slopes of the mound, were systematically investigated 
in 1956. The whole accumulation, over 3 m. thick, 
was found to have two principal phases. The earlier 
deposits, without house walls, contained Variegated or 
“Rainbow” ware; the later, following a distinct break 
in the sequence, were characterized by fine red-slipped 
and glazed wares, many of the vessels bearing linear 
patterns. Eight successive building periods were rep- 
resented in the upper series of strata. The houses were 
made up of small rectangular rooms; the walls of clay 
or crude brick rested on stone socles. A remarkably 
fine terra cotta female figurine was found in the third 
stratum from the top (Hesperia 25 [1956] 175-177). 

Excavation immediately west and north of the House 
of the Tiles has disengaged the building and given 
further opportunities to test the late phase of the Early 
Helladic settlement and the many Middle Helladic 
strata. The northern part of the circle of stones that 
bordered the artificial tumulus over the House of the 
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Tiles, first recognized in 1955, has now been revealed. 
Burnt houses in one of the lowest Middle Helladic 
strata have yielded a series of small handmade flasks 
with incised decoration, which appear to have been 
imported from the central Balkans. 

Over 130 cist and pit graves were found in 1956, 
most being of Middle Helladic date and more than 
half being concentrated in the east-central part of the 
site, where a broad trench was dug to connect the two 
main areas previously excavated. Relatively few held 
offerings, but one had a Middle Minoan spouted jar, 
another a fine Melian jug. The collection of skeletal 
material is now very extensive. To it this year were 
added skeletons of a child and two infants of the Neo- 
lithic period. 

A full report on the campaign will appear in Hes- 
peria. 


Tue oF Aristion AND Lysgas: THe Rexa- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING IN 
Late Arcuaic Greece: Christoph Clairmont, 
Yale University. 


The artistic relationship between the well-known 
grave-stelai of Aristion and Lyseas in the National Mu- 
seum in Athens has long since been recognized. If the 
place of discovery of both grave-stelai (Velanidéza, At- 
tica), the date of the monuments (last quarter of 6th 
cent. B.c.), and the family relationship between Aris- 
tion and Lyseas (they were brothers according to a 
dedication found on the Acropolis in Athens) is con- 
sidered, and if, furthermore, these facts are supple- 
mented by a careful stylistic analysis of both monu- 
ments, the supposition becomes exceedingly likely that 
the stelai are the works of one single artist or that they 
were at least created in the closest possible dependency 
on one another. 


FurrHer To THE “Nerem” Monument: Carla Gott- 
lieb, New School for Social Research. 


The egg-and-dart moulding from the “Nereid” 
Monument has so far been accorded but little atten- 
tion. It provides however important clues for the res- 
toration of the building. It has corner palmettes, and 
since the development of this ornament is compara- 
tively well known, the palmettes help to fixate the date 
of the monument. This egg-and-dart course is the cor- 
nice of the podium but at the same time it functions 
also as stylobate for the peristyle. In the latter capacity 
it has, on its upper bed, sockets for the statues which 
filled the intercolumniations. Hence, if the course is 
correctly reconstructed, it yields evidence how these 
sculptured figures were disposed. Though a restoration 
has never been attempted, the ground plan of the egg- 
and-dart course can be recaptured accurately. It is de- 
termined by the jointing system considered in con- 
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junction with the incised column circles. As cornice of 
the podium, the course followed the jointing system 
of the podium; and this is given to us by the dowelling 
system and dimensions of the substructure preserved 
in situ, and by the lengths of the frieze slabs preserved 
in the British Museum. On the other hand, the column 
spacings are established by the dimensions of the sub- 
structure, tympana, and beams (see AJA April 1956). 

Another question in the restoration of the “Nereid” 
Monument which can be resolved is the arrangement 
of the cella frieze. Michaelis and Lethaby suggested 
that the long returns of the corner stones be placed on 
the flank walls of the building while Krischen and 
Schuchhardt adopted the opposite solution. In my dis- 
sertation I had accepted Michaelis’ and Lethaby’s 
schemes. Study of the frieze in the British Museum 
proved this to be correct. The corner stones nos. 898, 
go1, and 906 have joints at their long ends. Being 
1.483 m., 1.3955 m., and 1.198 m. in length respec- 
tively, they are too short for beams and must have 
lain upon the solid flank wall, not above the porches; 
otherwise the joint would fall upon the void between 
the antae. 


A New Mewian Rewer in tHe Rovat Ontario 
Museum: |. Walter Graham, University of Tor- 
onto and Royal Ontario Museum. 


This paper will appear as an article in a later issue. 


Earty PHoENICIAN TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
Clark Hopkins, University of Michigan. 


The term “Phoenician Bowl” has been applied to 
the bronze and silver vessels largely of the eighth to 
sixth centuries B.c., adorned with zones of oriental 
motifs. Probably the term Phoenician can be more ac- 
curately applied to the little bronze figurines of Sar- 
dinia represented with horned helmets. The double 
headed bronze figurines of Sardinia probably also are 
products of the eastern trade, and the sun boats of Sar- 
dinia and Etruria. Perhaps the bronze cauldron carts 
of Central Europe belong to this same early commerce. 
Rather striking is the artistic similarity between the 
elongated human bronze figurines of Sardinia and 
South Italy on one side, and the human forms on the 
Greek Geometric vases on the other. I believe all these 
stylized figures are the result of oriental trade of the 
ninth and eighth centuries or earlier. 


Non-CrassicaL ELements Crassicat Vase Patnt- 
inc: Thalia Phillies Howe, Buckingham School, 
Cambridge. 


Any great art period that is characterized by a uni- 
form conception of style and mood, such as the Clas- 
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sical, will have exceptions within it. It is the purpose 
of this paper to point out a variety of neglected exam- 
ples, in which Classical forms and techniques were 
used to render subject matter that could have been ex- 
pressed more effectively by art forms of later periods. 
The artists of these exceptional paintings would have 
been more at home as Baroque painters, Impressionists, 
Symbolists, Non-Objective painters. In fact, some who 
have been dismissed as merely “sloppy” were, more 
accurately, trying to break out of the old forms with- 
out being sufficiently talented or in a position to create 
new ones. 

Other artists, though readily conforming to the 
Classical style, were non-classical in mood, approaching 
a spirit somewhat like that of Romanticism or, in some 
instances, German Expressionism of the 1920's. 

In addition to these painters who, in a sense, were 
born before their time, there were others who took 
conceptions and emotional attitudes of the Geometric 
and Archaic Periods and passed them off as Classical. 

From these divergences, we can better understand 
why the Classical style, at once so integrated and uni- 
fied, never became static: it was powerfully metamor- 
phosing the greatness of its past while busily carrying 
the seeds of a future which in some cases would not 
blossom for millennia. 


Excavations aT Totme!Ta (PToteMatis) In Lipya, 
1956: Carl H. Kraeling, Oriental Institute. 


The 1956 Oriental Institute expedition to Tolmeita 
in Libya had three objectives: (1) to begin reconstruc- 
tion of the city plan; (2) to undertake the excavation 
of a specific insula; and (3) to study remains of fortifi- 
cations inside and outside the city connected with the 
defense of the population in the difficult centuries pre- 
ceding the city’s downfall. The paper will present and 
discuss the city plan as currently known and the 
building of the mid-second century a.p. so far as it has 
been excavated (illustrated). 


GILGAMESH AND THE First Dynasty or Ur: A New 
AND UNEXPECTED SYNCHRONISM IN THIRD Mi-- 
LENNIUM CuHroNoLocy: Samuel Noah Kramer, 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 


The chronology of Mesopotamia in the third mil- 
lennium B.c., in some ways the keystone of the early 
chronology of the entire ancient Near East, is still a 
matter of debate and uncertainty. This is particularly 
true of the first half of the third miJlennium, for which 
the major source is the so-called Sumerian King List 
with its rather obscure and problematical information 
which lends itself to diverse and divergent interpreta- 
tions. One significant chronological sequence, however, 
has hitherto been generally accepted: practically all 
scholars have assumed that Gilgamesh, the fifth ruler 
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of the First Dynasty of Erech and the builder of Erech’s 
walls, preceded Mesannepadda, the founder of the First 
Dynasty of Ur, by a considerable span of years. This 
paper will present new documentary evidence from the 
Hilprecht Collection at the University of Jena to show 
that quite the opposite is true, that is, that Mesanne- 
padda actually preceded Gilgamesh by some years. The 
paper will also demonstrate that, as a result of the new 
information furnished by the Jena tablets, it is more 
than likely that a further “telescoping” of early Meso- 
potamian chronology will become necessary. 


Gorpion 1956: Lypian ARCHITECTURE ON THE LESSER 
Mowunp: Machteld Mellink, Bryn Mawr College. 


Preliminary excavations in 1951 had cleared part of 
a burnt building on the lesser mound to the Southeast 
of the main city mound at Gordion (Archaeology 6 
[1953] 159-166). The absolute level of this sixth-cen- 
tury unit was higher than that of Hellenistic buildings 
on the city mound. An investigation of the stratifica- 
tion of the small mound seemed therefore promising 
and was begun in 1956. 

The burnt architectural unit known from 1951 
forms part of a larger, unburnt building, neatly con- 
structed of mudbrick and wood and set on artificial 
terraces. The corner of one terrace was exposed to a 
height of twelve meters of regular and solid mudbrick 
construction. Part of a long ramp leading up to the 
terraces was cleared to the Southeast. 

Hundreds of two-flanged arrowheads found in the 
unburnt walls suggest that battles were fought before 
it was decided to abandon the terraced building and 
to erect a large clay tumulus over it. The fire observed 
in 1951 took place in the course of the tumulus con- 
struction. The entire complex seems to belong to the 
sixth century B.c. 


Tue Frrezes oF THE HeEpHAISTEION: Charles H. 
Morgan, Amherst College. 


The friezes of the Hephaisteion, though specifically 
recalling elements of the Parthenon and the Tyranni- 
cides, find their closest parallels for wide-spacing, un- 
usual poses and insistence on the diagonal in such later 
monuments as the Temple of Athena Nike and the 
Temple of Apollo Epikourios at Bassae. 

Since the date of the original work on the building 
and the style of its metopes is established at about the 
middle of the fifth century a considerable interval 
seems to have elapsed before the carving of the friezes. 
The excavations demonstrated that an extensive and 
sophisticated change of plan was made at some time 
after the main foundations were laid. These factors, 
combined with the known date of 421/415 for the 
cult images, suggests that a delay in construction was 
occasioned by the work on the Acropolis and by the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and that work 
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on the Temple was not resumed and completed until 
the Peace of Nikias. 

The very close parallels between these friezes and 
the fragments from those of the Temple of Poseidon 
at Sounion indicate that both buildings were com- 
pleted at about the same time. 


Excavations aT Exgusis, 1955-1956: George E. My- 
lonas, Washington University. 


In the summers of 1955 and 1956, under the auspices 
of Washington University and the Greek Archaco- 
logical Society, a total of 222 burials were explored. Of 
these 51 belong to the Prehistoric and 171 to the His- 
toric Era. Cist graves form the majority of the Pre- 
historic burials and they prove that in the second half 
of the Middle Helladic period the cists evolved from 
individual to family graves and from a box-like form 
made of slabs to a built sepulcher of some dimensions. 
Towards the end of the Middle Helladic period bodies 
were laid in a more or less extended position, the 
Kterismata increased in numbers and in quality and 
even gold ornaments were deposited with the dead. 
In a late cist grave, destroyed in classical times by re- 
peated cremations, two clay chytons were found in the 
form of a bull and a cow, along with Minyan pottery. 
Grave In1 proved that sepulchers of type T' were de- 
veloped from the built graves at a time when Minyan 
and matt-painted pottery were still being produced. Of 
the graves belonging to the Late Helladic period most 
interesting are two chamber tombs cut in the earth 
and belonging to Late Helladic IIIC times. 

The Geometric period is represented by a number 
of cremations and interments. The latter seem to have 
been used for the burial of children and in grave 118, 
belonging to a child, with the bones were found some 
20 vases. In one instance a Middle Helladic cist was 
employed for a cremation burial, in two we have a 
special grave dug for the purpose. Apparently, these 
graves were dug below the area where the bodies were 
cremated and consist of two compartments; a deeper 
compartment where the Kterismata were laid. Chil 
dren were also buried in pots in late Geometric times, 
and this custom continued to the Hellenistic Age. 
Child burials in terracotta larnakes became common in 
the Classical Era and example I17 yielded, besides the 
bones of a child, 13 vases, 1 terracotta figurine of a 
horserider, and egg shells. Burials of adults of the Clas 
sical Era include both cremations and interments. The 
latter are often mere trenches, but tile burials and 
burials in sarcophagi are common. In general the graves 
cleared cover a long span of time, from late Middle 
Helladic to Roman Imperial times, with one gap—the 
period during which was produced black-figured pot 
tery. 

The excavation of the cemetery was completed late 
in August, 1956. The task of the publication of its re 
mains has been started and a monograph about the 
Protoattic amphora of Eleusis, published by the Greek 
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Archaeological Society, is expected to appear in the 
spring of 1957. 


Tue First Excavation at Gipson, 1956: Jemes B. 
Pritchard, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley. 


Under the sponsorship of the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, a preliminary excavation 
of the south tell at el-Jib, eight miles north of Jeru- 
salem, was carried out during June, July, and August 
of 1956. Although this unexcavated site had been identi- 
fied by the majority of scholars with the ancient Gibe- 
on, mentioned 43 times in the Hebrew Bible, the 
identification with Beeroth was not without its sup- 
porters. During the 1956 season the identification was 
happily settled by the finding of graffiti on jar-handles 
giving the name gé‘n. 

While evidence for occupation in the Early Bronze, 
Middle Bronze, and Iron I periods was found, the 
most extensive remains came from the latter part of 
the Iron II settlement. The city wall was encountered 
on both the west and the north sides of the mound, 
encircling an area of approximately 16 acres. The 
stepped tunnel leading from inside the city wall to the 
spring was completely cleaned and found to run 
through solid rock for a distance of 51 m. and to have 
93 steps. A rock-cut cistern 11.50 m. in diameter was 
excavated to a depth of 10.51 m. A circular stairway 
of 42 rock-hewn steps led from the top of the pool 
downward. Since the identification of the site with 
Gibeon is now certain, it is not unlikely that this is 
the pool mentioned in II Samuel 2:13. 


Tue Recurrent Geometric mn Earry Errus- 
can Bronzes: Emeline Hill Richardson, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


bronze statues from Etruria are cer- 
tain small figurines found in Orientalizing tombs at 
Tarquinia and Vetulonia. Their style is geometric; 
the types represented are frequently derived from the 
Near East (for example, the striding, spear-brandishing 
warrior and the nude goddess whose arms make the 
pubic gesture). Mr. Hanfmann presented the thesis 
(in Altetruskische Plastik) that these bronzes rep- 
resented the first attempts of the native Italic peoples 
to reproduce the human figure in sculpture under the 
influence of the invading Etruscans who brought from 
the Near East both Oriental types in figure sculpture 
and an Oriental style which the Italic people could not 
at first in 

However, 


The earliest 


itate 

these geometric figures appear to be ear- 
lier than any in an Orientalizing style from Etruria 
and their types, though common in the Near East (or 
in Greece), are distinctly uncommon in the repertory 
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of the Etruscan Orientalizing style. Apparently they 
represent a pre-Etruscan stage in Italic sculpture which 
would correspond to Mr. Akerstrom’s period of Greek 
trading with south Etruria before the arrival of the 
Etruscans. 

This first Italic geometric figure style also appeared 
in the late Villanovan civilization of Bologna, from 
which it spread to Este and to Picenum beyond any 
Etruscan sphere of influence in the seventh century. 
In Etruria itself, the new Orientalizing style, with cer- 
tain Geometric obstinacies, developed into the distinc- 
tive Etruscan style of the sixth and fifth centuries. But 
in Umbria, when that region became Etruscanized in 
the early fifth century, a figure style developed which, 
though its types were borrowed from Etruria, was a 
deliberate abstraction and geometrization of the human 
form, recalling the pre-Etruscan Italic bronzes of Tus- 
cany. 


Compos!ITIOn oF Groups IN PoMPEIAN SECOND STYLE 
Paintinc: Lawrence Richardson, Jr, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


By analysis of the dominant compositional lines of 
the megalographic figured friezes in the Pompeian 
Second Style it is possible to determine whether the 
friezes are conceptions of a single artist or rather con- 
flations of figures and groups drawn from various 
sources. Study of the great triclinium of the Villa dei 
Misteri shows that the whole end wall (east) is a single 
composition, while the long side wall (north) is a 
clever montage of several compositions, and the short 
walls are quite independent groups. In the great oecus 
of the villa of Fannius Synistor and the triclinium of 
the Casa Omerica there is a similar disparity, some of 
the groups showing closed and complete composition, 
others neutral, and others open or fragmentary com- 
position. 

The evidence suggests that the artists relied for the 
majority of their material on some such source as 
sketch-books, but sketch-books different from those 
used in the period of the Fourth Style. This hypothesis 
is further supported by the composition of panel and 
pinax paintings and stucchi of the Second Style. In- 
terpretation of the friezes as cycles, even cycles either 
abridged or with intruded elements, is therefore proba- 
bly impossible. 


New Greek AND RoMAN SCULPTURE IN MissIssIPP!: 
David M. Robinson, University of Mississippi. 


Several unpublished pieces of ancient sculpture in 
the Robinson collection were illustrated. They included 
a unique Mycenaean idol, an Etruscan statuette, an 
archaic kouros, a seated statuette of bronze from Sicily, 
a bust of a Greek philosopher, a head of the great ora- 
tor Aeschines like the head of the famous Naples statue 
(the only portrait of Aeschines in America), a head 
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of Aphrodite in Praxitelean style, and a bronze statu- 
ette of Philoctetes. Several busts of Romans were also 
illustrated and discussed: Livia, Tiberius, a portrait of 
the second century a.p. (formerly in an English coun- 
try house), and a bust of the type that has been called 
Jesus Christ. 


Romano-Buppuist ScuLprurE IN OKLAHOMA: Hen- 
ry S. Robinson, University of Oklahoma. 


In 1936 Mr. Lew Wentz and Mr. R. Gordon Matze- 
ne, of Ponca City, Oklahoma, presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Art Museum a large collection 
of oriental antiquities, for the most part gathered by 
Mr. Matzene during several trips to the Orient. The 
Romano-Buddhist sculptures from north-west India, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan constitute the most signifi- 
cant group within the collection, even though their 
exact provenance is not known. Six pieces of stone 
sculpture include the head and shoulders of a Buddha 
of early style and careful execution, clearly marked by 
the classical influence. More important are one hun- 
dred fragments of stucco sculpture which are closely 
akin to the finds from Hadda. Outstanding among 
these are one life-size and several other large heads of 
the Buddha; heads of ascetics, Bodhisattvas, worship- 
pers, barbarians; a standing Bodhisattva, two-thirds 
life-size; several figures of the seated Buddha. Exten- 
sive remains of color are to be found on many of the 
pieces. Certain technical details of execution are con- 
firmed or newly demonstrated. 


Tue Hama TREASURE OF BYZANTINE SILVER: Marvin 
C. Ross, Washington, D.C. 


The Hama treasure of Byzantine silver now for the 
most part in The Walters Art Gallery can be used as 
the basis of studying such treasures both for dating and 
localizing. One must be cautious in accepting the state- 
ments of dealers as to the findspot and contents. The 
Hama treasure we now know originally contained 
several more pieces than those first reported to be in it. 
Also Hama was not the original place for which the 
silver was made, judging from the village name in- 
scribed on two of the pieces—a village that doubtless 
was nearby but one that is no longer traceable. 

Such treasures have never been studied realistically. 
However with our present knowledge of control marks 
with the monograms and portraits of the emperors 
stamped underneath the silver we can date certain 
pieces to the reigns of specific emperors. Other pieces 
inscribed with the names of donors, their sons or 
grandsons, can be approximately dated by this means 
—one that has never been used before. 

Thus from a single treasure we can learn a great 
deal about the origin and the date of silver and how a 
church accumulated over generations what seems to us 
an important group of liturgical objects in silver, a 
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phenomenon that can be demonstrated in several out- 
lying churches within the Byzantine empire. 


Tue DevpHian CoLuMN oF THE Dancers: Livio C. 
Stecchini, Brooklyn College. 


The so-called Column of the Dancers at the sanctu- 
ary of Delphoi has a peculiar appearance, being divided 
in segments from which there spring leaves. A close 
examination reveals that the column represents the 
characteristic features of the tree thyza (Callitris quadri- 
valvis). This supports the hypothesis of the discoverer 
of the column, Paul Perdrizet, that the dancers por- 
trayed on its top are Thyiadai. The Thyiadai were a 
body of women who at Delphoi engaged in orgiastic 
dances; the nhytomorphic cult of Thyia and the Thyi- 
adai contributed important elements to Delphian my- 
thology. Because thyia trees were rare in the ancient 
world, information about their various locations is 
found in literature. Literary and topographical evi- 
dence indicated that a grove of thyia trees, precious for 
their resin and wood, originally stood in the location 
of the sanctuary and may account for the origin of 
the cult. 


ExcavaTIons AT SERRA OrLANDO: PRELIMINARY Re- 
port: Richard Stillwell, Princeton University. 


A full report appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Tue Present STatTus OF THE Late Bronze Urnrreip 
Prostem: Homer L. Thomas, The University of 
Missouri. 


The articles of V. Gordon Childe and C. F. C. 
Hawkes on the transition from the Bronze Age to the 
Iron Age in Europe have led to a considerable discus- 
sion of the European Urnfield cultures (Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society, New Series XIV [1948] 177- 
195, 196-218). These discussions, which have been 
mainly chronological and typological, stem from Nils 
Aberg’s lowering in the early 1930's of the Italian Iron 
Age chronology and the revisions in the 1940's of 
Reinecke’s chronology of the Bronze Age of central Eu- 
rope. Once restricted to central and southeastern Euro- 
pean relations with the Mediterranean, the proposed 
revisions now affect all European archaeologists deal- 
ing with the period between 1250 and 450 B.c. 

In the last twenty-five years, there have been few 
attempts to reconstruct in detail the three major groups 
of Urnfield culture, the Alpine, Lausitz, and Hun- 
garian, except along local or national lines. Progress 
toward the solution of the problem of the Late Bronze 
Urnfields probably lies in the application of the cul- 
tural area approach to these cultures, so significant 
for both Europe and the Mediterranean World. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
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ANcIENT AND Later Gems IN THE Maxwewt Som- 
MERVILLE CoLLection, Universiry Museum, Pum- 
apeLpHia: Cornelius C. Vermeule, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Professor Maxwell Sommerville of the University of 
Pennsylvania (1829-1904) spent over thirty years in 
the formation of what is one of the major collections 
of cameo and intaglio gems of all periods in any 
American public or private collection. He bequeathed 
these gems, over 3000 in number, to the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. Among the many treasures, 
only about.twenty stones or glass pastes may be sin- 
gled out for brief discussion. Since.Professor Sommer- 
ville lived in an era which saw the last phases of Neo- 
Classic Archaeology, many of his gems reflect a later 
eighteenth or nineteenth century taste in collecting. 
The gems singled out for discussion include a major 
fourth century a.p. sardonyx cameo showing the Tri- 
umph of the Emperor Constantine, a Graeco-Roman 
sardonyx bust of Odysseus or Aeneas, a fragment of a 
“grand cameo” showing the Emperor Septimius Se- 
verus, another showing a Julio-Claudian Emperor (Ti- 
berius?), a large glass paste with fragment of a Roman 
historical scene (of triumph over barbarians), and 
(among others) several important Graeco-Roman por- 
trait stones, 


A “Dextosis” Revrer ar ARSAMEIA IN COMMAGENE: 
John H. Young, The Johns Hopkins University. 


This paper will appear in full in the forthcoming 
publication of the excavations at Arsameia conducted 
by F. K. Doerner. 


Puryoran Gorpion: Rodney S. Young, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


In the 1956 campaign at Gordion one complete build- 
ing of the Phrygian level was uncovered on the city 
mound, and parts of two others. All had been destroyed 
by a great conflagration early in the seventh century, 
probably attributable to the Kimmerian invasion, Two 
of the houses, built respectively of stone and of crude 
brick and both liberally reinforced with wood, are of 
a modified megaron plan with large inner room and 
outer vestibule. In one there is a circular central hearth 
of stucco in the inner room only; the other has a hearth 
in each room. The roofs were of wooden beams, reeds, 
and clay; but there is evidence suggesting that they 
were double-pitched, not flat. Two rooms were floored 
with pebble mosaics showing geometric designs in a 
scatter pattern in dark blue and dark red on a white 
ground. 

In the cemetery a small tumulus covered a wooden 
chamber in which the burial, contemporary with that 
in Koerte Tumulus III, dates from around 700 sc. 
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The grave was that of a small child, with appropriate 
offerings of bird- and animal-shaped vessels, small 
wooden animals which may have been the child's play- 
things in life, many bronze vessels and personal adorn- 
ments, and a glass bowl. Most remarkable were the 
fragments of wooden furniture and utensils. 

The finds from tumulus and mound together give 
us our first inkling of the level of culture attained by 
the Phrygians by the end of the eighth century. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


“Agsopic” ANIMAL FasLes FRoM SuMER: Edmund 
I. Gordon, University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The invention of the literary genre of animal fables 
was ascribed by the Greeks and Romans themselves to 
Aesop (6th Century B.c.). Today, however, it is well- 
known that some of the fables attributed to him are 
actually found in Greek texts composed before the time 
of Aesop. Moreover, two of the classical “Aesopic” 
fables have been traced back to earlier Mesopotamian 
sources, one of them to an Assyrian fable collection, 
copied, according to its colophon, in 716 s.c. “from an 
older original.” Furthermore, it has been pointed out 
that the fenson motif in several of the Aesopic fables 
is also of Mesopotamian origin, ultimately going back 
te the Sumerian disputation literature. 

The writer has recently prepared for publication the 
text of a Sumerian collection of animal proverbs and 
fables datable to the first half of the second millenium 
B.c. It contains a number of fables of the “Aesopic” 
type, which usually consist of a concise narrative state- 
ment introducing a simple quoted speech as a “punch- 
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line.” Others are even more “Aesopic” in form, since 
they resort to more extended dialogues. 

Included in this Sumerian collection are fables about 
the “Elephant and the . . (?)-bird,” “The Horse and 
his Rider” (sic!), “The Ass Swimming and the Dog,” 
“The Lion and the She-goat,” “The Lion and the 
Wild-pig,” and several others about the wolf and about 
the dog. 


Tue Spryntnc Apuroprre: Elmer G. Suhr, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


The first purpose of this paper is to point out that 
Aphrodite was frequently presented in ancient paint- 
ing and sculpture as a spinner, at times without the 
equipment which was certainly a difficult set of tools 
for an artist to handle. In the second place, it attempts 
to show, in the light of certain vase paintings, that the 
Aphrodite of Melos and other stylistically related 
statues present the goddess as a fertility divinity, spin- 
ning the golden thread of life from the clouds surround- 
ing the moon. In support of the first thesis a vase in 
Berlin (No. F 2866) is reinterpreted, and a number of 
other vases showing similar figures are marshalled in 
support. There follows a transfer to the monumental 
figure in sculpture where the arms are brought around 
to the front of the body, the left foot thrust forward 
and other features demanded by a naturalistic presen- 
tation of a standing spinner. Examples include a small 
bronze of the Lateran Museum, the famous Heyl ter- 
racotta, a bronze spinning Herakles of the Walters Art 
Gallery, and a small terracotta of the British Museum. 
Spinning is the only occupation that can explain the 
peculiar twist in the body of the Melian, the uneven 
level of the shoulders, the forward thrust of the left 
foot and the absence of sandals. 


NECROLOGY 


Vincent M. Scramuzza, Roman historian, died on 3 
December 1956, at the age of seventy. History must 
have been real to Scramuzza from the beginning, for 
he was born in central Sicily of an Albanian stock that 
had been there 500 years and still spoke Albanian. An 
eldest son, and obviously marked for distinction, he 
was sent to the Liceo at Monreale from 1900 to 1907. 
There one of his teachers was the historian Professor 
G. La Piana, whom he was later to know again at 
Harvard. 

In 1907 Scramuzza came to America. He took out 
citizenship papers on the day after arrival. About him 
there was never that division of heart which makes 
some exiles divided and unhappy. Scramuzza never 
felt himself, and was never felt by others, to be an 
exile. On the contrary, he had both piety and a certain 
generous breadth of temperament, so that without ceas- 
ing to be loyal to his fatherland he came to love Louisi- 
ana, his first American home, and still more, later, 
New England. In Northampton he lived on the edge 
of the great forested park, “Paradise”; and he could 
say with meaning, one quiet midsummer evening, 
that to him the Harvard Yard was “holy.” Yet he was 
no weakling or monk, and one may suspect that his 
outer calm, which made companionship with him so 
easy, represented a victory over strong feelings. 

The same breadth and generosity of spirit, together 
with his birth and experience, gave him strength as an 
historian of Rome. His Ph.D. thesis on Claudius, 
written under W. S. Ferguson and submitted in 19209, 
won the Toppan Prize for the best thesis of the year. 
From 1930 to 1952 he taught at Smith, where he 
assisted in founding the Western Massachusetts Society 
of the Archaeological Institute. From time to time 
he held appointments as Visiting Lecturer at Amherst, 
Harvard, Mt. Holyoke. He was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Sicilian Historical Society following 
the publication of his “Roman Sicily” in T. Frank, 
Economic Survey of the Roman Empire, Vol. Ill. 
These well-filled pages about his native land are 
worthy of the great series which includes them. 


Scramuzza’s monument is The Emperor Claudius, 
which became at once and will probably long remain 
the standard treatment of that Emperor and his reign. 
Expanded and matured, the thesis was dedicated to 
his wife and published in 1940 as Vol. 44 of the Har- 
vard Historical Series. In this volume an imperial 
breadth of vision, of which Scramuzza himself em- 
bodied not a little, is united to a steady acuteness in 
the effort to understand the Emperor as a person and 
as a statesman. There are also present, and visible in 
the notes, the extensive collections of material necessary 
for any historian of the Empire. The book is supple- 
mented by other matter collected in “Claudius Soter 
Euergetes,” in one of the honorific volumes for Fergu- 
son, HSCP 51 (1940) 261-266, 

In later years, weakened by heart attacks, Scramuzza 
was obliged to curtail his activities. He managed 
nevertheless to continue a series of reviews, some of 
them massive: of T. Frank, Ec. Sur. V (AJP 62 [1941] 
230-236, the leading review in the number); of C, E. 
Smith, Tiberius (AJP 65 [1944] 401-409); of R. S. 
Rogers, Studies Tiberius (CP 39 [1944] 259-260, an- 
other leading review); of E. T. Salmon, Roman World 
30 B.C.-A.D. 138 (CP 41 [1946] 108-111, yet another). 
He left to be completed by other hands a one-volume 
history of the ancient world. 

Others have made real to us other aspects of the 
Roman genius. In his personal quietude, simplicity, 
and geniality, in that calm manner of utterance which 
was uniquely his own, and altogether in a sort of 
pietas always to be sensed in him but never obtrusive, 
Scramuzza embodied those Roman qualities which are 
the best Roman gifts to the future, after turmoil is 
done. 

A memoir by his wife has been printed for private 
distribution. The leading articles and reviews, preceded 
by a bibliography, have been bound for the Harvard 
Library. 


S. D. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue ConsErvATION OF ANTIQUITIES AND Works oF 
Art, Treatment, Repair, and Restoration, by H. 
]. Plenderleith. Pp. xv +- 373, pls. 55, figs. 11. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1956. 63s. 


In recent generations the conservation of works of 
art as a professional activity has undergone considera- 
ble transformation. In the nineteenth century the dog- 
ma and empiricism of the past began to give way to 
a more enlightened approach under the stimulation of 
a few pioneers, such as Michael Faraday, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, A. H. Church, and A. P. Laurie. In more 
recent times, a later generation trained in their tradi- 
tion has brought about the establishment of conserva- 
tion laboratories in almost all countries of the world. 
Today international communication and technical pub- 
lications have stimulated progress toward improved 
knowledge and practice. The Laboratory of the British 
Museum has for many years heid a place of distin- 
guished leadership in this field. Harold J. Plenderleith, 
its wise and far-sighted director, has developed both 
staff and technical facilities to a point of superbly 
balanced and immensely varied resources. He is rightly 
regarded as the dean, in fields other than painting, of 
modern conservation, as evidenced in part by his presi- 
dency of the ICOM Committee for Scientific Labora- 
tories. 

From his laboratory have come many authoritative 
contributions to art technical literature, in the form of 
articles in the former Technical Studies in the Field 
of Fine Arts, the present Studies in Conservation, of 
the International Institute for Conservation, and other 
periodicals, and in such standard handbooks as his 
Conservation of Prints and Preservation of Antiquities, 
and Herbert Maryon’s wonderful Metalwork and 
Enamelling. Plenderleith’s current work is a culmina- 
tion of these writings. Already entering its second edi- 
tion, it will be welcomed eagerly by all who are de 
voted to the sound conservation of museum collections. 
Those who are familiar with his earlier handbooks will 
recognize familiar material here expanded and organ- 
ized into a single volume, together with much that is 
new. Reference to the Table of Contents will give 
some idea of its scope. Under Organic Materials are 
listed, “Animal Skin; Papyrus, Parchment and Pa- 
per; Prints, Drawings and Manuscripts; Textiles; 
Wood; Bone and Ivory; Easel Paintings.” The first six 
of these sections are all extensions of the earlier publi- 
cations, with much added information including new 
tables and diagrams, sections on papyrus and docu- 
ments bearing seals, and outlines of the enzyme treat- 
ment for rendering soluble fabric stains, sodium chlo- 
rite bleach for paper, and techniques for treating wa- 
terlogged wood and similar material. 

In these, as in other sections, the author demonstrates 
by the organization of his text the logical principles 
that govern the study and treatment of objects at the 


British Museum and in any well-directed establish- 
ment for conservation. For instance, the section on ani- 
mal skin and skin products begins with outlines of 
basic classifications, historical uses, physical properties, 
methods of processing, and the causes and effects of 
deterioration. This represents the necessary background 
for informed examination upon which any appropriate 
and effective treatment must depend. He then proceeds 
with methods for preservative treatment. A similar pat- 
tern is followed throughout, with such easy economy 
of expression that the reader may not immediately ap- 
preciate the extraordinary richness of information con- 
densed in each paragraph. The data in the first two or 
three pages on wood is a masterly example. 

The section on easel paintings is a new venture, and 
since this is a field somewhat outside the normal ac- 
tivities of the British Museum Laboratory, the reader 
would do well to read carefully the author’s prefatory 
comments, “. . . the restoration of easel paintings is a 
highly specialized undertaking, and while instruc- 
tions are given for carrying out some of the simpler 
studio processes, it is not the intention of the author 
to encourage the amateur to attempt intricate opera- 
tions on valuable material. Such work is for the pro- 
fessional artist technician—one who has practical ex- 
perience based upon a knowledge of the methods used 
by the Old Masters in the different schools of paint- 
ing. It is important nevertheless that the collector or 
curator of paintings should himself be familiar with all 
aspects of picture conservation. He will then be able 
to discuss his problems in a knowledgeable way with 
the restorer, and take a personal interest in any treat- 
ment that may be required.” In such a condensed sum- 
mary there is always a danger that the perhaps hasty 
reader may be misled by statements that are reasonable 
in the context of the author's background knowledge 
but oversimplified when taken by themselves, Exam- 
ples of this are the discussion of cradling without much 
reference to its possible hazards, the directions for 
patching canvas including the suggested use of rubber 
cement, and certain generalizations about synthetics 
as that alcohol only should be used for preparing poly- 
vinyl acetate. On the other hand the discussion of 
desirable atmospheric conditions for paintings is im- 
mensely valuable, and the section in general has enough 
solid basic information to justify its inclusion. 

In the sections on Metals and Siliceous Materials 
the impressive battery of knowledge and experience 
that Plenderleith and his staff can bring to bear is 
particularly evident, and for this part alone the book is 
well worth the cost. The conservation of corroded met- 
al objects has always involved complex problems, both 
technical and aesthetic. Decisions about whether cor- 
rosion products can or should be removed, and by what 
means, depend on the most painstaking and com- 
petent analysis of the structure and condition of each 
object. The text is generous and explicit in covering 
diversities of treatment. It may be a little too easy to 
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miss the author’s prefatory emphasis upon the role of 
examination. Probably nowhere is this carried out with 
greater thoroughness and conscientiousness than at the 
British Museum where, for example, spectrographic 
analysis of all objects under study is routine. The read- 
er should bear this in mind when consulting the re- 
markable tables for treatment of various metals, and 
remember the admonition, “For the application of 
the methods recommended reference must be made to 
the text, but whether the suggested methods are, in 
fact, the best to apply in the circumstances can only be 
decided by the knowledge, experience, and resource of 
the operator.” 

New and important additions include descriptions 
of such techniques as ion-exchange resin removal of 
salts from metal, sand-blast cleaning of ceramics, and 
the paper-pulp method for soaking objects of awkward 
size and shape. Excellent tables and specialized data 
are included. It is perhaps carping to regret the omis- 
sion from among these of the former very informative 
diagrams showing the basic processes of electrolytic 
corrosion and reduction of metals. 

A few general comments may be in order. The re- 
viewer highly commends Plenderleith’s insertion of 
descriptions of actual cases and their specific treatment. 
These are valuable not only as illustrations, but also 
to keep the reader reminded of the vast store of knowl- 
edge behind such operations, impossible to set down 
in print, but essential to the correct selection and dis- 
cipline of the techniques described. The many photo- 
graphic plates are excellent and informative. One may 
hope that in later editions they will be relocated with 
better reference to the text they illustrate. Two features 
of this otherwise admirable work are noted with re- 
gret. One is the omission of a general bibliography in 
favor of footnotes scattered through the text. The 
other is frequent reference to materials and products 
by trade names and sources which can be useful only 
in the British Isles. Often their essential nature and 
properties are not described well enough to permit in- 
telligent substitution of comparable products from for- 
eign sources. However these are small matters; in a 
less universally valuable publication they might well 
pass without comment. The important thing to be 
said of this book is that it is thoroughly worthy of the 
high traditions of the British Museum Laboratory, 
and that countless conservators the world over owe its 
author a debt of gratitude. This debt can best be re- 
paid by those who bear constantly in mind the author’s 
warning, “. . . it is impossible to prescribe for all con- 
tingencies; each specimen that is submitted for treat- 
ment presents its own individual problems, and stand- 
ard methods of treatment may have to be adapted or 
new methods devised before a satisfactory restoration 
can be achieved. Whichever method of treatment is 
chosen, it should be applied so as to yield results that 
lie between the extremes of over- and under-cleaning, 
the aim being to realize the golden mean which will 
satisfy at the same time the requirements of science, 
art, and archaeology.” 

Murray Pease 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Tue or History in THE Ancient Near East, 
edited by Robert C. Dentan. Essays by Ludlow 
Bull, E. A. Speiser, George G. Cameron, Millar 
Burrows, C. Bradford Welles, Erich Dinkler, 
Roland H. Bainton, Julian Obermann, and Paul 
Schubert. American Oriental Society Series. Vol. 
38. Pp. ix ++ 376. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1955. $5.00. 


This collection of essays by a distinguished group 
of scholars is the result of a series of lectures presented 
in New Haven during the academic year 1952-53, at 
the monthly meetings of the Semitic and Biblical Club. 
The idea of holding such a series is not new, but the 
scope of the project is greater than that of similar ven- 
tures, to cite the single example of the recent series of 
lectures published under the title, “Authority and Law 
in the Ancient Orient,” JAOS Supplement No. 17 
(1954). The New Haven series is confined to the Near 
East and includes essays not only on Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Israel, and the Hellenistic Orient, but 
also on Earliest Christianity, Patristic Christianity, 
Early Islam, and the Twentieth-Century West and the 
Ancient Near East. Hence the coverage is not only 
considerable in terms of geographical extent but also 
in depth of time. One should note that there is a dif- 
ference in kind between the disciplines of Egyptology 
and Assyriology, on the one hand, and Christianity 
and Islam on the other; the essays concerning the lat- 
ter having to do with the idea of history, as viewed in 
terms of a religion, or a stage of a religion. In actual 
practice, however, each essay, with the exception of 
the last, deals with a well defined civilization or re- 
ligious community and, in so far as the sources per- 
mit, with the idea of history to be discerned in each. 
The introduction by Professor Obermann outlines the 
subject as seen by the initiators of the project. 

One of the significant difficulties that will occur to 
the reader is the nature of the sources and their dispar- 
ity. In several of the disciplines the source material 
is greatly restricted, whereas in others the material, 
although considerable, is virtually confined to royal an- 
nals. One notes that there are several distinct “ideas” 
of history today, and the same is probably true in most 
of the civilizations discussed in this volume. The pre- 
vailing idea of history, if it can be isolated, is subject 
to change; hence separate essays are devoted to early 
and patristic Christianity. Since each essay is an entity 
in itself, the reviewer will attempt to summarize, 
although admittedly inadequately, the conclusions 
reached by each author, and in the field in which he 
begins to profess a measure of competence himself, 
Ancient Egypt, to discuss several aspects more fully 
at the end. 

The job of editing the volume was entrusted to 
Robert C. Dentan, and he has acquitted himself of 
this task successfully. It is understandable that the 
volume will be consulted by specialists for the essays 
in their own field; the essays taken together with the 
concluding essay, however, will remain a useful and 
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unique contribution to the subject. The reviewer, for 
one, hopes that the difficulties inherent in so ambitious 
a project will not dissuade the initiators from present- 
ing another series on a similar aspect of the Ancient 
Near East. Only through such a venture, or a seminar, 
can various aspects of the Near East be assessed, and 
the discussions of a seminar are seldom, and perhaps 
fortunately so, published. 

Ancient Egypt is discussed by the late Professor Bull. 
His contribution is a model examination of the per- 
tinent sources and remains a testimonial to the meticu- 
lous scholarship that one learned to associate with his 
work. The historical records, the religious myths, and 
the late copies of earlier texts are assessed as to their 
bearing on the subject, and Bull concludes that no- 
where is a meaningful idea of history, in the sense of 
an appreciation of cause and effect, to be discerned. 
He suggests that the reason for this absence is to be 
looked for in the static nature of Egyptian kingship 
and divine rule and in the geographical isolation of 
the land. Nevertheless, he points out the Egyptian 
awareness of Egypt’s history: “The Egyptians knew 
their history; they remembered the great figures of the 
past” (p. 19). 

Ancient Mesopotamia receives a somewhat fuller 
treatment on the part of Professor Speiser, who utilizes 
a wider selection of sources, including the extensive 
omen texts, the letters to the gods, and the wisdom 
literature. Speiser analyzes the several stages of Meso- 
potamian civilization and draws from each the impli- 
cations for their sense of history. No idea of history 
is formulated in the sources, but the Mesopotamian 
awareness of such an idea is seen repeatedly; Speiser 
demonstrates this convincingly. He submits that the 
Mesopotamian sense of history, if such it was, is indeed 
a milestone in the progress of the idea of history as 
well as in the history of ideas. 

Ancient Persia presents a rather different problem 
altogether. Because of the availability of the source 
material, Professor Cameron selects a restricted pe- 
riod, and he is therefore concerned not with the long 
dynastic span examined by Bull or the successive pe- 
riods assessed by Speiser but with several generations 
within the Achaemenian Dynasty. For Cyrus the idea 
of history evidently was concerned with a propagan- 
distic program of popularizing his justice as against 
the injustice of the nations with long, known histories, 
nations in this respect unlike his own. Darius is seen 
as clarifying and refiaing this pattern in promulgating 
the doctrine of his right as against the “Lie”; the tradi- 
tional values of the past are set aside to this extent. 
After his death, however, the older views are seen 
to emerge, for Cameron notes that the propaganda of 
Artaxerxes involved his claim to the throne through 
ancestors whose inscriptions he himself set up. The 
past is thus important enough to require falsification. 
One may note in connection with Cameron’s study 
that even within a few generations several ideas of 
history are isolated. 

Ancient Israel is the first essay in the series to deal 
with a discipline which has quite different sources, 
namely the religious writings of a community; to a 
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large part these consist of chronicles, and hence the 
difference is not immediately apparent. Professor Bur- 
rows emphasizes this difference in the source ma- 
terial available and adds that while his predecessors in 
the series have to a large extent been breaking new 
soil, his own plot has already been cultivated almost to 
the point of exhaustion. In spite of this modest avowal, 
the reviewer suspects that the essay will be considered 
one of the basic expositions of its subject. The several 
ideas of history are traced, and the author sums them 
up thus: “The basic, distinctive presupposition of all 
ancient Hebrew ideas about history is the conviction 
that in human history the one eternal, living God is 
working out his own sovereign purpose for the good 
of his creatures, first for his chosen people, and through 
them for the good of mankind. History therefore can- 
not be a matter of recurring cycles without essential 
change or a matter of undeviating, automatic, and 
irresistible progress in civilization. It is the work of 
a personal divine will, contending with the foolish, 
stubborn wills of men, promising and warning, judg- 
ing and punishing and destroying, yet sifting, saving, 
and abundantly blessing those found amenable to dis- 
cipline and instruction.” (Quoted from page 128.) 
The Hellenistic Orient presents an especially complex 
set of problems, although the unity of the civilization, 


.$o-termed, is emphasized. Professor Welles has isolated 


several elements among many to which he accords 
special attention: the concept of an age of gold, a 
disillusionment over the failure to achieve its like, and 
the ideal of the philosopher-king. 

Earliest Christianity is assessed by Professor Dinkler 
with the careful scholarship for which his discipline 
is noted. The contribution of Earliest Christianity is 
seen to be its emphasis on the Aistoricity of man, im- 
plying both man as conditioned by his past and man 
conditioned by his future. For the Early Christians 
time had a special significance: doctrine asserted that 
the coming of God was imminent and, as a result, 
history and time, as generally conceived, were to come 
to an end. In the Acts of the Apostles, however, it is 
clear that the parousia has been delayed, and this 
realization leads to the recognition of history as a 
problem. In the Gospel according to Saint John, “man 
through faith in Christ moves from decision to deci- 
sion, and the end of history is sought in the vertical, 
while the horizontal relationship in time is regarded 
as an indifferent ground for life.” (Quoted from Dink- 
ler’s essay on page 204.) 

Patristic Christianity is examined by Professor Bain- 
ton. Among the features assessed are the rejection of 
the Greek cyclical theory of history, as interpreted by 
the Christians, the circumstance of the preoccupation 
with God’s plan for man’s redemption, and the lack 
of a basic conception of secular history. 

Early Islam is the longest of the essays in the series. 
Professor Obermann in some detail outlines the unique 
background of Islam, the resistance to reform, the 
salient features of Arabism, the advent of Moham- 
med, and the general spirit of the times. Particular 
attention is paid to Mohammed's constant recourse to 
the lessons of history which are taken from the scrip- 
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tures of the Old and New Testament people and the 
traditions of the Arabian kingdoms and tribes. 

The Twentieth-Century West and the Ancient Near 
East serves to outline the present-day conceptions of 
history which have gained a measure of currency, 
and their antecedents, and then to review those of 
the Ancient Near East. Professor Schubert’s essay 
should be of particular interest to all historians of the 
Ancient Near East, as it provides a perspective often 
unfortunately denied to them through their under- 
standable preoccupation with their specific disciplines. 
A review of such well-known authors as Heidegger 
and Collingwood is given. Schubert’s own analysis 
of the Ancient Near East indicates an insight into the 
problems independent of that of the eight essayists. 

The reviewer hopes that this outline may serve to 
indicate some idea of the substance of the volume, but 
he now proposes to return briefly to the first essay. 
As Professor Bull concludes, the reason for the ab- 
sence of a true idea of history in Ancient Egypt may 
lie in the essentially static conception of divine king- 
ship, a subject developed in a series of studies by the 
late Professor Frankfort. I think it is possible, however, 
briefly to extend the discussion. 

In the periods of Egyptian history during which 
Egypt was a strong nation, it is possible to observe 
certain traces of a sense of history which might be 
defined as a feeling of confidence that Egypt, di- 
rected by her king, was infallibly victorious over 
foreign enemies and infallibly administered internally; 
one hesitates to use the term manifest destiny, but 
some notion of this sort certainly is conceived as 
prevailing. During the so-called intermediate periods, 
and even between dynasties, this doctrine of history 
was challenged by the obvious disruption of the state, 
and the available texts give certain indications of this 
situation. Finally, during prosperous times succeeding 
these disasters reference is made to the evil times with 
the aim of extolling the administration which brought 
Egypt out of chaos; these last texts are propagandistic 
and tendentious. They deserve to be examined, how- 
ever, in an inquiry as to the Egyptian view of history. 
Although a review is not the place to develop the sub- 
ject, a few examples may serve to illustrate the points 
mentioned. 

During a period of prosperity. In royal records the 
element of the king’s (and the nation’s) success in 
battle is constantly stressed. The accounts of battles, 
or rather wars, are known to be largely traditional. 
One has reason for doubting in several cases whether 
the campaigns described actually took place in the 
reign of the king who ordered the text and scene. 
The example here chosen to illustrate this situation 
is well-known. In the relief from the pyramid com- 
plex of King Sahure of Dynasty V (2560-2420 B.c.) 
a captive Libyan lady and her two children are 
represented with their names (or another designa- 
tion?) written next to them. In a relief from the 
pyramid complex of Pepy II of the succeeding dynasty 
(2420-2280 B.c.) the same figures with the same names 
are similarly represented. More recently, excavations 
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at Kawa (Dongola, Sudan) have revealed the scene 
in relief of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (751-656 B.c.). 
The names, gestures, and disposition are similar. One 
result of this circumstance is that the Libyan campaign 
under each of these kings can only be proved by 
other evidence. Viewed from the point of view of an 
inquiry into the Egyptian sense of history, the con- 
clusion is not so much that plagiarism was rampant 
in royal relief, but that details need not be historical; 
more interest is shown in tradition than historical 
fact. 

During a time of Egyptian political weakness. A 
well known example is the voyage of Wen-Amun, 
who meets for the first time officials and rulers who do 
not acknowledge the power or special privilege of 
Egypt. His confusion again illustrates the Egyptian 
doctrine of her invincibility, and Wen-Amun returns 
only slightly troubled by the discrepancy between his 
idea of the Egyptian sense of history and the bitter 
facts of his experience. An exceptional document is 
The Admonitions of Ipu-wer, but it may belong to 
the next group. 

Aspersions on earlier times. A number of texts can 
be cited, the indictment of the Amarna heresy (Bennett 
in JEA 25, 8ff), the “anti-Hyksos propaganda,” the 
term being that of Save-Séderbergh (JEA 37, 53ff), 
and the description of the confusion at the end of 
Dynasty XIX (see a review of this by Save-Soderbergh 
in BiOr 13, 119-120). One might add the Prophecy 
of Neferty, recently reinterpreted by G. Posener, Litté- 
rature et politique dans Egypte de la XII* dynastic 
(Paris 1956) 21-60. For an examination of the sense 
of history in Ancient Egyptian thought, these texts 
require special attention. 

One must conclude that an examination of the 
Egyptian “sense” of history, studied period by period, 
remains to be done. Bull’s essay provides a useful 
foundation and an indication of some of the main 
sources to be investigated and assessed. With his con- 
clusion as to the absence of an idea of history in the 
modern sense, one is in complete agreement, especially 
if by the idea of history we mean the equivalent of 
Geschichtsforschung. 

The following notes are added as possibly being 
of some service to the reader who is not an Egyptolo- 
gist, but who has occasion to refer to Professor Bull's 
valuable essay: 

Pages 4-5. For the provenance of the Palermo Stone 
one can now consult the article by G. Godron, “Quel 
est le lieu de provenance de la Pierre de Palerme?”, 
ChronEg 27 (1952) 17-22. 

Page 9. To the king lists discussed, one should add 
the ostracon discussed by S. Sauneron, “La tradition 
officielle relative 4 la XVIII® dynastie d’aprés un 
ostracon de la Vallée des Rois,” ChronEg 26 (1951) 
46.49. In the discussion of this ostracon and its con- 
geners it is clear that lists of the kings in chronological 
order were made by masters for their pupils and 
copied, and that the kings prior to the XVIIIth 
Dynasty who are included seem to be chosen for their 
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historical importance, either as founders of dynasties 
or as great warriors. 

Page 11, note 20. Read 53rk (not S3rk) as in text, 
same page. 

Page 15. For year 13 of King Nyneter, read, better, 
year x + 8. 

Page 16. The Sinai expeditions were almost cer- 
tainly for turquoise rather than copper and malachite. 
This is the conclusion of V. Loret, “La turquoise 
chez les anciens Egyptiens,” Kémi 4, 99-114. The sub- 
ject has been thoroughly discussed by Cerny, Peet, and 
Gardiner in The Inscriptions of Sinai, Part II (London 
1955) 3-11, where the evidence is seen to be over- 
whelming. 

To the references on page 34 might be added H. 
Ranke’s earlier essay on the same subject: “Vom 
Geschichtsbilde der alten Acegypter,” ChronEg 6 
(1931) 277-86, and two papers which have appeared 
since the publication of The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near East: E. Otto, “Altagyptische Zeitvor- 
stellungen und Zeitbegriffe,” Die Welt als Geschichte 
14 (1954) 135-148, and H. Brunner, “Zum Zeitbegriff 
der Agypter,” Studium Generale 8 (1955) 584-590. 
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Kreta, Mykent, Troya. Dre MINoIscHE UND DIE 
Homeriscue Wett, by Friedrich Matz (Grosse 
Kulturen der Friihzeit). Pp. 281, pls. 114. Gustav 
Kilpper Verlag, Stuttgart, 1956. 


This Aegaean installment of the series Grosse Kul- 
turen der Friihzeit is a well-arranged and useful 
volume. It contains a set of illustrations of a quality 
and range not otherwise available to the general read- 
ing public. The text is readable and informative for 
the layman without becoming uninteresting to the 
specialist. Format and price are sensible. 

The 114 plates offer a representative selection of 
photographs, drawings and plans to illustrate the 
Minoan, Mycenaean, and Trojan world of the Bronze 
Age. The photographs are of outstanding caliber, as 
in most volumes of this series, and frequently present 
new views of familiar subjects. One is especially im- 
pressed by pls. 4-7, the best available illustrations of 
some of Schliemann’s Troy treasures; the Early Cy- 
cladic marble head pl. 13; the air view of Knossos pl. 
25; and the Marseilles ewer pl. 73 (pl. 79, the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae, should however be replaced by a 
more recent and sharper view in future editions). 

Controversial items are judiciously omitted. Any 
choice has to be somewhat arbitrary. The only serious 
desiderata are to be blamed on the date of preparation 
of this volume: the new Pylos and Lerna material 
could not be included. Plate 3 shows a terracotta figure 
of a nude woman which has no certified provenance 
(Grundmann /d/ 68 [1953] 12ff). Its presentation 
with the caption “Neolithic Thessalian” seems over- 
confident. The Lerna figurine discovered in 1956 
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would make an excellent replacement here, if neo- 
lithic ladies have to be represented. The L.H. ivory 
group from Mycenae (A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae pls. 
101-103) is so crucial in any study of Aegacan art 
that to the reviewer it deserves a place in even the slim- 
mest of pictorial handbooks. 

A map (not quite so large and detailed as desirable) 
and a chronological chart (275) accompany the volume. 
Matz adheres to a low chronology (E. H. ca. 2500- 
1900; E. M. 2600-2000); but an analysis of synchro- 
nisms has no place in this context. The theoretical 
documentation of Matz’s views was given by him 
previously in the Aegaean section of the Handbuch 
der Archéologie Il, 1 (1950), cf. AJA 56 (1952) 217- 
219. 

The text of the popular volume, although less likely 
to be consulted as frequently as the plates, is a helpful 
and good general account of the early cultures of the 
Aegaean. Matz pays due attention to the modern 
communis opinio but his essay shows independence of 
judgment throughout. His description of the palace 
of Knossos (42ff) is a good instance of his refreshing 
approach to well-worn subjects. The written sketch 
of the general Aegaean situation is accompanied by 
close references to the illustrations. Only rarely does 
the text refer to objects not illustrated. Such references 
perhaps ought to be omitted altogether to make the 
volume more perfect; and plans of the palaces at 
Phaistos and Mallia might be added. 

The issue of Greeks versus pre-Greeks, and the 
confrontation of mentalities, talents, and convictions in 
the Aegaean of the second millennium s.c. is the main 
theme of the text. The decipherment of Linear B is 
cited as a welcome confirmation of the Greek character 
of Middle and Late Helladic materials. Archaeologists 
can proudly point out that their analysis of the 
multiple non-literate evidence had led to similar con- 
victions (cf. Wace in Ventris-Chadwick, Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek XXVI). One feels less certain 
that Matz’s reliance on artistic (especially ceramic) 
forms and designs will lead to equally valid conclu- 
sions regarding ethnic and even linguistic analysis of 
the Early Bronze and Neolithic data (cf. his statements 
on pp. 16, 27). The Neolithic phase is admittedly the 
most controversial in Aegaean archaeology, because it 
is incompletely explored. Matz makes a valiant attempt 
to sketch the main lines of the evolution and to stress 
the various relationships (12-17) but one can only 
admit a final non liquet. The new excavations in 
Thessaly by Milojtié ought to clarify much of the 
early sequence (AA 1954, 1-28; AA 1955, 157-231); 
as should further investigations in Asia Minor (cf. 
Bittel, PZ 34-35 [1949-50] 130ff). 

A number of comments can be made on the archi- 
tectural passages. Matz presents the megara of Troy 
II as flat-roofed (18), appealing to the general use 
of flat clay roofs in Asia Minor (26). Some uncertainty 
might have been admitted to the reader. Partisans of 
the sloping roof theory have recently derived new 
courage from discoveries at Lerna (the House of Tiles) 
and even from the much later drawings found in 
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Phrygia (eighth century sketches from Gordion, 
Archaeology 9 [1956] 264ff). As regards Minoan 
palaces, Matz offers an analysis of their finished ap- 
pearance rather than a theory about their origin and 
relation to Near Eastern palaces. The examination of 
this question would probably lead too far out of the 
popular framework of the present volume; but one is 
led to wonder about the same issue when the author 
describes the prosperity of East Crete and the relative 
backwardness of Knossos in Early Minoan days (36). 
What then stimulated the sudden building of highly 
developed architectural complexes in central Crete in 
Middle Minoan I-II? Architecturally, such features as 
the rounded corners of the earliest palace at Knossos 
are hardly survivals of a local apsidal tradition (50) 
but rather distant relatives of neat architectural parallels 
found in mudbrick at Ur (third dynasty mausolea, 
Ant] 11 [1931] pl. xiv) at about the same period. The 
other known elements of the M.M. I-II palace at Knos- 
sos—the use of huge orthostats, e.g.—also call for an 
examination of technical parallels. 

The Mycenaean megaron deserves clearer definition 
as an exclusively royal-sacral building form of the 
Greeks. When it is suggested that the megaron plan 
is incorporated in Achaean houses (111), the special 
status of the megaron plan is obscured. The private 
houses excavated within and outside of the citadel at 
Mycenae are of various plans; and no megaron units 
are recognizable parts of them. 

Some remarks may finally be added to the subject 
of Achaean versus Minoan elements in Aegaean cul- 
ture. Matz is inclined to give the Minoans credit for 
the origin of built tholos tombs (121). His interpreta- 
tion of Minoan invention or prior use of certain types 
of weapons (swords, helmets, shields) and chariots 
also seems debatable (66, 126). In religious matters, a 
new cxamination of the Haghia Triada sarcophagus 
(62£) offers interesting and original observations; but 
should not one take these L.M. III paintings as docu- 
ments of adulterated Minoan-Mycenaean rather than 
of purely Minoan beliefs? The chariot scenes on the 
short sides of the sarcophagus would make more sense 
as Mycenaean elements, weird as they are. Mycenaean 
iconography is often more fantastic than its Minoan 
counterpart. 

The analysis of Achaean physical and facial types 
is fascinating (124f). May one suggest, however, that 
pl. 50, 1, an impression of a steatite seal representing 
an unkempt bearded type, is after all a rendering of 
an Achaean warrior rather than an Oriental head 
“excellently characterized”? (68) The amethyst gem 
from the new shaftgrave T° (Scientific American, De- 
cember 1954, 78) with its delightful image of a bearded 
head seems convincing company for the steatite seal 
known since Evans (Palace of Minos IV, 218, 4869, 
suppl. pl. xrv). 

These suggestions and incidental criticisms are 
offered here without detracting from the general ap- 
preciation due to author and editor for making avail- 
able this handsome new volume on the Aegacan 
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world. The series in which it appears gains new stature 
with this contribution. 


J. MELLINK 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Documents In MycenakaNn Greek, by Michael Ven- 
tris and John Chadwick, with an introduction by 
A. ]. B. Wace. Pp. xxxi + 452, pls. 3, figs. 26. 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. $15.00. 


Michael Ventris was only thirty-four when he died 
last autumn in a wasteful automobile crash. Pro- 
fessionally the loss is great. Ventris’ moves across the 
language barrier of Linear B had been marked by 
special imagination, discipline, and energy; it is painful 
that he, like Alice Kober, should be cut off just when 
his work was achieving solidity. With Chadwick, 
whose contributions must be equally recognized, he 
has left Documents as a legacy to scholarship and as 
basic reading for anyone approaching the controversial 
field of Mycenaean Greek. 

Documents is the first major book about Linear B, 
the first effort to join archaeology and philology in 
illuminating the Aegean world of the Late Bronze 
Age. V-C draw on contributions made during the 
past three years by scholars like Bennett, Bjgrck, Chan- 
traine, Furumark, Meriggi, Palmer, Ruiperez, Sund- 
wall, and Webster, with archaeological assists from 
Blegen and Wace; they are always generous in con- 
fessing indebtedness. Because they illustrate the tablets 
with Aegean artifacts, quote near eastern parallels, 
analyze the linguistic problems openly, and propose a 
tentative structure for Mycenaean society and econom- 
ics, their work will be necessary for prehistorians, phi- 
lologists, and Homeric scholars. A book with such 
range of learning needs a team of specialists to review 
it; what follows can only comment on the general im- 
plications of V-C’s work and argue with selected in- 
terpretations. 

There has as yet been no detailed reply to Beattie’s 
recent denial that Linear B was deciphered correctly 
(JHS 77 [1956] 1-17). Beattie is justifiably irritated 
with the incompetent functioning of the syllabary, 
and disappointed at receiving so little real information 
from 3500 tablets (the number is impressive if stretches 
of continuous text are not). He attacks the strong 
points in favor of the decipherment, like the apparent 
-eus formations and the correspondence of word and 
ideogram on the Ta tablets. However, his arguments 
are often captious, such as that a@ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja 
cannot be what it looks like since the words are 
normally reversed in later Greek (Mycenaean scribes 
were not writing hexameters), his own interpretations 
of the Ta tablets produce nothing, and he adopts 
ultimately the Henle position that Linear B ought to 
be Greek but that Ventris’ first grid-structure went 
wrong. In Docs. V-C give a precise history of the 
development of the grid from Kober’s starting points 
(14-23), and have distilled enough sense out of ap- 
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parent gibberish to persuade most scholars that their 
moves were essentially correct. Many translations in 
this book are hard to accept; perhaps the spelling 
rules can still be further clarified, and certainly the 
syllables ought not to be wrenched or emended to 
produce familiar Greek until the workings of the 
language are better understood, but this review adopts 
the grid in its current state. 

Does. is divided into two major sections: I covers 
the history of decipherment, origins of the script, na- 
ture of the language, general content of the tablets 
in summary form, proper names; II gives 300 selected 
tablets transliterated into roman characters with tenta- 
tive translation (doubts in italics) and commentary. 
Wace contributes a clear, general introduction to 
Aegean archaeology. Appendices contain a Mycenaean 
vocabulary (972 entries, 638 words), and an index 
of personal names; there is also a bibliography com- 
plete through 1955 and a concordance of tablet num- 
bers. 

Introduction: Wace reafirms his theory of a mild 
Dorian invasion with no break between Bronze Age 
and classical Greece. He hopes for Linear B tablets 
even in Protogeometric contexts or in a bilingual with 
the Phoenician alphabet. This theory assumes (a) a 
literacy so deeply rooted on the mainland that the 
upheavals of the late thirteenth century could not 
eradicate it (vs. Dow, AJA 58 [1954] 128), and (b) 
a continued palace-administrative need in spite of the 
absence of all architectural remains. Wace’s parallel 
with the continuance of the Cypriote syllabary is 
deceptive (xxviii), since it glosses over Cyprus’ back- 
wardness in adopting the alphabet in the face of early 
Phoenician colonization. It would be more reasonable 
to infer that unbroken possession of a syllabic script 
on Cyprus encouraged resistance to a new script-form, 
while for mainland Greeks who had lost their knowl- 
edge of writing the alphabet filled a serious vacuum 
and was therefore adopted at an earlier stage. Wace 
would help us all by pointing to a “Dark Age” site 
where excavation could demonstrate the continuity of 
cultural tradition. 

Succession of Aegean scripts: A chronological table 
(28) aligns the development of the hieroglyphic and 
linear scripts with stratified levels on Crete and the 
Mainland, posting absolute dates for each stage: Hiero- 
glyphic A and B ca. 2000-1660, Linear A ca. 1660-1450, 
Linear B ca. 1450-1200. The beginnings of Linear A 
must be pushed backward in time, to ca. 1750, since 
the first tablets at Phaistos appear in an MM II B 
pottery context, with “transitional” sign-forms (An- 
nuario n.s. 14-16 [1952-4] 418; ILN Oct. 6, 1956, 550). 
How writing came to Crete is still an open question, 
connected with the new palace systems. V-C agree 
with Evans that the earliest Cretan pictographs had 
phonetic values, perhaps on West Semitic models; 
there is probably also formal influence from Egypt 
through scarabs and travellers (Kantor, AJA 51 [1947] 
18). V-C do not discuss possible Anatolian affinities 
or the Phaistos disc. Imported or indigenous, Cretan 
writing from the beginning is markedly more pictorial 
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than e.g. the marks on MH pottery from Lerna or 
EC pottery from Lapithos and Vounous. 

V-C see more to Linear A than the desire to 
simplify hieroglyphic signs, since several signs remain 
fussy performances “which perhaps reflect a calli- 
graphic use of the script on other more perishable 
materials” (31) but they do not commit themselves 
on whether this calligraphy had diplomatic or literary 
content. Since even hieroglyphic is charged with 
ideograms and numbers, Aegean scripts were probably 
always confined to administrative functions. V-C do 
not make clear whether they believe in an outside 
influence on the formation of Linear A. A establishes 
the system, followed by B, of limiting pictorial sym- 
bols to ideograms, with new descriptive flexibility 
through the addition of phonetic adjuncts, mono- 
grams, and ligatures—all suggesting a high degree of 
economic and bureaucratic complexity in Middle 
Minoan. 

V-C deny that Linear A in Crete survived the 
introduction of B at Knossos, at least for records (vs. 
Dow, op.cit. 120), which rather undercuts the theory 
of Knossos’ isolation from the rest of the island in 
LM II. Certainly no A tablets have yet been found 
in a dated archaeological context later than LM I B, 
and the tablets themselves name a number of identi- 
fiable Cretan towns doing business with Knossos in 
Greek at the end of the fifteenth century (especially the 
D- series: Pa-i-to Phaistos, Pa,-ra-i-so Praisos?, Ru-ki-to 
Lyktos, Se-to-i-ja Setoia, Tu-ri-so Tylissos, U-ta-no 
Itanos?). This apparent abandonment of Linear A 
again argues for Special Literacy throughout the his- 
tory of Aegean writing. 

The relation of Linear A to Linear B has been 
discussed extensively; note V-C’s comment that the 
new signs invented for Greek are often rare, and that 
in a running text there may be as little as 15% di- 
vergence from Linear A (39). They favor the view 
that a wholesale reshuffling of phonetic values took 
place in the transference from Minoan, to explain why 
¢.g. mo and me are new characters but ma and mi 
are not. They also favor Palmer’s suggestion that the 
puzzling series of homophones in B represent Minoan 
“palatalized consonants,” which were adapted in proto- 
Greek to various special purposes not yet fully ex- 
plained (BICS 2 [1955] 42). If, however, Palmer is 
right in allowing e.g. Sign 17 the phonetic equavalents 
of z-, ss/tt, gia, dia, kia, tia, and ra/la, the script will 
not let Greek function with syllabic clarity and many 
tablets must remain obscure. 

Spelling rules, like sign-forms, are largely a Minoan 
inheritance (42-48); difficulties came when they were 
transferred uncritically from an open-syllable (postu- 
lated for Minoan) to a closed-syllable language. Linear 
B notation for a Greek closed group like Sphinx (pi- 
ni-ki) is not immediately illuminating. V-C do not 
comment on the circumstances of Linear B’s inven- 
tion—date, place, initiative—-but warn that it is highly 
undisciplined to imagine scribes writing in an un- 
familiar language and to excuse or rewrite difficult 
grammar and spelling on such a basis. (72, vs. Mer- 
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lingen, Andrews). Certainly there were no Minoans 
producing the thirteenth-century Pylos documents. It 
is peripheral to discuss origins beyond the surmise 
that one bilingual man must have designed Linear 
B (since it is so formalized, unchanged by time or 
distance), probably on Crete, as the parallel with 
Cyprus suggests. 

V-C examine this other god-child of Linear A, 
“Cypriot Linear” (they refrain from labelling it 
“Minoan”) in detail (60). Dikaios’ 1955 Enkomi tablet 
from an LC I context (Antiquity 30 [1956] 40) proves 
that the script arrived in eastern Cyprus by 1500 B.c., 
as Daniel had already postulated for Curium on the 
basis of pot-marks (AJA 45 [1941] 251). This pre- 
dates all preserved examples of Linear B by almost a 
century. Since there is no other evidence for Minoan 
contact at Enkomi during this period, but inscribed 
Cypriote copper ingots at Haghia Triada in LM I are 
well known (Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alasia, 28), the sup- 
position must be that Cypriote traders brought the 
script back from central Crete. The bulk of Cypriote 
inscriptions date to the period of Mycenaean influence 
at Enkomi, but seem fundamentally different from 
Linear B in sign-values as well as language. Sittig’s 
reading of Dikaios’ 1953 tablet as the settlement of 
a boundary dispute, in Greek, has not been confirmed 
(La Nouvelle Clio 6 [1954] 470ff). The number of 
Cypriote tablets is still too small for decipherment 
(4 from Enkomi, 4 unpublished from Ras Shamra), 
yet the standard guesses are probably valid: it must 
relate to Linear A (there is nothing else available), it 
cannot represent either Minoan or Greek (no evidence 
for colonization on Cyprus when it first appears), it 
was modified in the period between the Sea Peoples 
and the first classical Cypriote syllabary documents 
in order to write Greek with it (the Enkomi and 
Paphian syllabaries barely correspond). There may be 
some influence on sign-forms from Ugaritic “alpha- 
betic” cuneiform. (For sources, Masson, Minos 4 [ 1956] 
179). The presence of Phoenician loan-words in Linear 
B, like sesame, cumin, kupatron, chrusos, chiton, and 
Po-ni-ki-ja/po-ni-ke (91,135) is only one more proof 
of the mingled cultural strains of the period. 

Dialect Affinities: V-C have taken a shifting stand 
on the relation of Mycenaean to the historical Greek 
dialects. In 1953 they saw close connections with 
Arcado-Cypriote, with some familiar features absent 
(JHS 73 [1953] 101). Docs. itself (73) postulates 
a generalized ancestral East Greek dialect not clearly 
distinguishable from Aeolic. Chadwick has proposed 
more recently (GaR s.s. 3 [1956] 38ff) that the lan- 
guage of the tablets is actually proto-Ionic “of Arcadian 
type”; he would locate Acolic geographically, under the 
influence of Porzig and Risch, as a buffer group be- 
tween “Achaean” (A-C, Ionic) and the Dorians who 
were already raiding out of northwest Greece (49). 
This has interesting implications for the sack of 
Thebes (Furumark: LH III A; Mylonas late thirteenth 
century). Considering these changes of position and 
the relatively undatable character of linguistic evidence, 
it seems best to regard Mycenaean as an undifferen- 
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tiated, simply “archaic” Greek occupying the mainland 
from Kythera to northern Boeotia, corresponding to 
the koine in other fields like pottery and architecture. 

Certainly Docs.’ main links to Aeolic are weak: (1) 
the interpretation of the single form te-re-ja (PY 
Ebg40) as 3rd sing. ind. of *teleiami, for the presence 
of athematic conjugations at Pylos (74,409); (2) 
adjectives of material in -ios, -cios, like wi-ri-ni-jo (KN 
Sdo4go1) from jwos, “made of leather,” related to 
Sappho (1.8) and Homer (eg. //.11.26—Aeolic 
layer?); (3) the use of patronymic adjectives in place 
of the genitive of the father’s name, as Docs.58:An654.8 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo, “Alektryon son 
of Eteokles.” Ruiperez has recently suggested (“Une 
Charte Royale,” Minos 4 [1956] 146ff) that these 
adjectives are not proper patronymics at all but ex- 
pressions of feudal dependency, in which case they 
might well approximate to the form of the gentile 
adjective, like Ku-pi-ri-jo, “the man from Cyprus” 
(61:Cn131). 

Translation Techniques: So much for general con- 
siderations. One important negative criticism may be 
made of V-C’s advances in rendering the tablets them- 
selves. Since they admit serious gaps in our knowledge 
of the phonology and morphology of Mycenaean, and 
the telegraphic syntax of the documents encourages 
myriad alternative interpretations, Docs. shows too 
great an eagerness to provide possible translations at 
the expense of common sense. Although queer forms 
and readings are protected by italics and question- 
marks in almost every tablet, the casual reader will be 
bound to take them at almost face-value. The alterna- 
tive method, of disciplining the content by algebraic 
processing of ideograms and numerals, is also disap- 
pointing since it organizes but gives no meaning. Yet 
on the whole Bennett’s combined methodology in 
studying the landholders of Pylos (AJA 60 [1956] 
6off) is more effective than the more fully translated 
section in Docs. (232-274). 

Consider, for example, under Lists of Personnel 
(155-194), no.12:Ad671: 

ka-ru-ti-je-ja-0-ge 


o. MEN 5 
pu-ro a-pi-ko-wo-ko pa-ke-te-ja-o-ge 


MEN 6 (9) 
ko-wo 6 
“At Pylos: six (sons) of the headband-makers and 

the musicians and the sweepers, six boys; deficit five 

men.” Is there hidden logic in this combination or 
have the syllables been interpreted wrongly? At any 
rate there is no necessity to connect pa-ke-te-ja-o with 
anxtis, save a vain hope to match the Pylos Lyre 

Player fresco; any form of waxrds would 

be as reasonable—with a connotation of woodworking? 

At a guess, mjéac8a of wagons in Hesiod (WD 455) 

and dyvé of a wheel in Sophokies (PAil.680). And 

if V-C want *xadAvyrieds, it may as well mean “deco- 
rators” as “sweepers.” Or 120:E0276 (Land-Owner- 
ship), which begins “The private plot of Ru-*83-0 the 
beetroot-gatherer”; the word in question is te-u-ta-ra-ko- 
ro, which V-C connect with redrAov. This is a curious 
profession to establish a man in the position of leasing 
out land; one might equally well (or hopelessly) try 
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Teuthras, Teuthrania, revrd{w, *teuta: populus (R. 
the marshal?) or the mythical Scythian cowherd 
Teutaros. Finally, V-C tend to disguise some linguistic 
crises under “etc.” in their translations, 

Personal Names: The long list of men’s names in 
-eus (100), like trade names (kerameus, knapheus) 
is of course fundamental for limiting the interpretation 
of Linear B to Greek, and provides welcome con- 
firmation for the antiquity of such names in Greek 
mythology first noted by Kretschmer (Glotta 10 [ 1920] 
305ff). The coincidence of personal names between 
Knossos and Pylos is impressive (102), though Minoans 
also play some part in Knossian administration 
(38:As1516: Ru-na, Pi-ja-se-me). 58 names have exact 
Homeric parallels (104, no references). V-C do not 
mention Palmer’s suggestions for nicknames at Pylos 
(BICS 2 [1955] 40: no-da-ro “toothless,” pu,-ru-da-ro 
“flabby” ), but they reprint Furumark’s readings for 
ox-names at Knossos, like Aiolos, Podargos, Stomargos, 
Oinops (105; Eranos 52 [1954] 28). 

Place Names: Here one is better off on Crete than 
the mainland; V-C can put 12 out of 52 Knossian 
place names on the map (141,146). Place names at 
Pylos still fall into limbo between the charted “pre- 
Greek” names of Messenia like Belemina, Karnasion, 
Pedasos (Blegen-Haley, AJA 32 [1928] 146), and 
the sites mentioned in Homer (//.2.591, 9.150, 11.668), 
of which only Aipu, Amphigeneia, Kyparisséeis, and 
Pylos itself appear on the tablets. This casts an un- 
welcome doubt on Homer’s “Mycenaean” sources for 
stretches like the Catalogue. Of the Nine Towns of 
Pylos, Rhion, Charadron, and Aipu can be located 
with middling certainty. The usual list on the tablets 
seems to run counter-clockwise, NW-SE, around the 
Messenian promontory (e.g. Cn608, Vn20). Pa-ki-ja-na 
is no longer liked as Sphagia-Sphakteria, but is still 
close to the sea (Bennett, op.cit. 133). V-C also list a 
second group of Seven Towns at a greater distance 
from the palace (143) and suggest that the Pylos 
area was divided into two districts known respectively 
as De-we-ro-ai-ko-ra-i-ja and Pe-ra,-ko-ra-t-ja, “on this 
side and on that side of Mt. Aigaleon” (from Ng 319, 
322). Perhaps most of these places must be regarded 
as homesteads close to the palace rather than established 
towns, to account for their complete disappearance by 
classical times, but it would be tempting to extend 
Pylian control to the Tainaron promontory as well. 
This is best done by discarding the identification of 
A-si-ja-ti-ja with Arkadian Asea in favor of Mt. Asia, 
one of the southern spurs of Taygetos behind Thalamai. 
Pausanias mentions a temple of Athena Asia there, 
founded by Kastor and Polydeukes on their way home 
from the Argonautic expedition (3.24.6), and if this 
divinity could be linked with po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja of 
PY 1955.1206 we would have the first written evi- 
dence for a Mycenaean mountain sanctuary. A second 
may be Ru-ko-a-ke-re-u-te, a compound name recalling 
Pausanias’ “wood of Lykos” sanctuary in the Pylos 
area (4.1.6). E-wi-ri-po is not linguistically feasible 
for Euripos. V-C agree that Ko-ri-to is not familiar 
Korinth; try Mt. Skollis in northern Elis or the 
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sanctuary of Apollo Korunthos south of Korone 
(Paus. 4.34.7). There may well be connections north- 
ward through the Olympia district (U-ru-pi-ja-jo, cf. 
JHS 76 [1956] Sup. 16), both in cattle trading and 
military co-operation (145). Though V-C want to 
restrict the dominion of Pylos to the lower Messenian 
promontory, they do not hesitate to sketch in wide 
overseas connections to account for the notorious “cap- 
tive women of Asia Minor” on the A- tablets—a tenu- 
ous theory until they check on the actual number of 
eastern imports in the palace. 

Personnel: Specialization is impressive—messengers, 
heralds, shepherds, woodcutters, hunters, masons, car- 
penters, smiths, potters, weavers, fullers, tailors and 
a doctor, as well as the more exotic “headband makers,” 
“unguent-boilers,” and “bath attendants” (123). Some- 
times it is hard to reconcile the tablets with excavated 
facts. Can there really be 37 bath attendants for the 
one tub at Pylos (9:Ab 553)? Yet if V-C make them 
generic, maids “carrying all the water required in the 
household” (160), they must have had other duties 
as well, which are already occupied by corn-grinders 
(1:Aa62), nurses (2:Aa815), “supernumerary women 
and casual workers” (13:Ad691). In the do-ge-ja 
tablet (28:An607) a form near 80Agds, d-SeAdos would 
match the parentage emphasis better than V-C’s 
“reapers” (cf. padodpomrijes). Apart from difficulties of 
language and number, these tablets show systematic 
issuing of rations to various work-groups (or a census, 
or taxes), with sub-categories by place, trade, and 
nationality; there are also army lists (the “Home 
Guard” tablets; cf. now Palmer, “Military Arrange- 
ments for the Defence of Pylos,” Minos 4 [1956] 120, 
and Mihlestein, Die oka-Tafeln von Pylos, Basel 1956), 
building contracts, cattle-seizing, land-division. Yet 
the total information is small, A typical entry runs, 
unhelpfully, “16 fire-kindlers, 10 me-ri-du-ma-te, 3 
mi-ka-ta, 4 riggers, 5 armourers, Xanthos” (50:An39). 

Livestock and Agriculture: Ideograms have long 
been identified for cattle, goats, sheep, pigs, asses, 
horses, deer, and agrimi(?). At Knossos sheep are 
reckoned in hundreds (but not hecatombs); wool is 
calculated on the average from four sheep, and along 
with flax supplies the plain and bordered cloaks and 
tunics of 313-323. Oil is no longer rare at Pylos (217) 
since the discovery of the 1955 tablets; it comes in a 
variety of qualities and flavors, e.g. wo-do-we (poB8ods? 
1223). Barley may be the staple grain rather than 
wheat; the amounts of pe-mo (*oméppov, seed-grain? ) 
provide the basis for all land-calculations. Figs, cheese, 
olives, honey, and wine are mentioned both for diet 
and religious offerings. No word for salt has yet been 
found, but we have many spices, often of Cypriote 
and Phoenician origin: catmint, celery, coriander, 
cress, cumin, fennel, mint, pennyroyal, safflower, and 
sesame in the Mycenae lists. 

Land Ownership: The precise meaning of the basic 
term ko-to-na is still not clear. Bennett (op.cit. 120) 
suggests “the private property of a man or family who 
won it from the wilderness or received it in ancient 
distribution”; V-C call it simply “the small-scale unit 
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of cultivation,” a “field” or “plot” (232). Yet the 
classical equivalent ktoina does not seem to be merely 
a territorial unit; in Rhodes, at least, there may be 
religious connotations, and the emphasis is more on 
the “community” or “colony” than on the land itself. 
O-na-to is translated “lease” (235) though equated to 
six-tenths of an acre (237), calculated at a proportion 
of 50 litres pe-mo per acre. At this rate a man would 
need a minimum 18 o-na-ta to support a family on 
agriculture alone, which the tablets do not show he 
has. Since V-C are then able to find “only a very small 
fraction of the total acreage required to feed the popu- 
lation of Pylos,” it would be better to take pe-mo 
as the tithe which Webster suggested (BICS 1 [1954] 
13), a system also known from Syria (Wiseman, 
Alalakh Tablets no. 207). At the present rate, assum- 
ing a five-fold yield, V-C calculate that the E- tablets 
indicate enough land to support 1500 slaves a year 
(133), which does not include damos, priests, trades- 
men, or free feudal tenants. This land is evidently 
held by loose feudal tenure; the system may operate 
more freely, with regular leases, rights of moving, 
selling, or amassing wealth, than any comparable 
system in the Near East. The tablets note the existence 
of tilled and barren land, private and collective owner- 
ship, obligations to plow or pay taxes (discussion of 
wo-ze 255), fig, olive, and fruit orchards, possible 
salt-meadows (153:Er880), vineyards. 

Ritual Offerings: Reading gods’ names in consistent 
contexts is very convincing for correct decipherment, 
e.g. 206:Gg705: “At Amnisos: one jar of honey to 
Eleuthia,” compared with Od.19.188. Zeus and Posei- 
don dominate both Knossos and Pylos; Potnia also 
has special place at Pylos, though not there openly 
identified with Athena as she is at Knossos. She has 
various cult- or local- facets: u-po-jo (Fn187.8, chthon- 
ic?), ]e-re-wi-jo (Vn48.3), ne-wo-pe-o (Cc665), a-si-wi- 
ja (1206). Artemis, Dionysos, Hera, Hermes, and 
Paian occur once each, and there are a number of 
minor divinities like Iphimedeia and Peleia the “Dove- 
Goddess” on much-discussed Tn316 (cf. Gallavotti 
for new interpretations, RFIC n.s. 34 [1956] 225). 
Oil is the favored offering at Knossos; Pylos also pro- 
duces mixed offerings as on the Haghia Triada 
sarcophagus, e.g. to Poseidon wheat, wine, oxen, rams, 
sheepskins, cheeses, honey (171:Un718), and once 
gold vessels and captives(?) (Tn316). V-C adopt this 
tablet as Palmer’s Calendar of Offerings (they do not 
reverse it), and parallel it with Meriggi’s Knossian 
calendar of dies nefasti (207:V 280). Six month-names 
have been identified at Knossos, with some classical 
parallels; two at Pylos more doubtfully (304). Knossos 
has shrines “to all the gods” as well as Diktaian Zeus, 
the god of the Daidaleon, Pi-pi-tu-na, the Winds, and 
the da-pu,(?)-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja, “Mistress of the Laby- 
rinth” (205:Gg702), who do not seem to conflict with 
the new Greek divinities. 

Textiles, Vessels, Furniture, Metals, Military Equip- 
ment: Here we come closest to the known archacologi- 
cal world, both eastern and Aegean. There is a useful 
diagram of the 13 known vessel types, mostly con- 
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tainers, no kylikes (324). Di-pa, depas, is definitely 
an amphora in Mycenaean if not in Homeric usage. 
Tripods may be “of Cretan workmanship” at Pylos. 
For parallels to the decorations on the royal set of 
furniture, cf. Higgins BICS 3 [1956] 39. The inlaid 
figures of birds, men, griffins, lions, and octopods are 
well-known by now. A comparison of the footstool on 
the Tiryns gold ring (fig. 21) to the ideogram for ta-ra- 
nu (@pavos) disposes of Beattie’s objections. Unfortu- 
nately many of the technical terms for shapes and decora- 
tion are still incomprehensible (inlays of spring type, 
nine-footer tables). Wooden inlays of box and yew (247: 
Ta715.3) are now identified on the Gordion throne 
(Archaeology 9 [1956] 265). 

Bronze is handed out from the palace to village smiths 
for working, as at Ur and Alalakh (352); village 
officials or chieftains, in turn, contribute bronze for 
ship-building, spears, and arrows (257:Jn829) along 
with standard units of gold (ca.20.9g.) (258:J0438). 
Chariots are inlaid with ivory, painted crimson, stored 
with full harness but often without wheels or in 
elderly condition (275:Se879). Wheels are listed sepa- 
rately, with tires, studs, bronze and silver rims (371), 
occasionally “spindly” or “unfit for service” (374). 
Helmets and corselets are issued together at Pylos; the 
corselets are apparently formed from small plates or 
scales, perhaps on a linen backing; the helmets are 
also plated, with cheek-pieces. The ideogram is too 
simplified to correspond with any known Mycenaean 
helmet-types. 

Social System and General Impressions: In spite of 
all the ingenuity expended in this field, with Hittite 
and Indo-Germanic comparisons, the evidence of the 
tablets has yet to be satisfactorily analyzed. Certainly 
there is no justification for speaking in terms of “temple 
acolytes” and “temple dues” (236), as if Mycenaean 
and Near Eastern economies were interchangeable. 
The outlines of the hierarchy are clear: the wa-na-ka, 
dvag, is temporal if not spiritual head of the state, 
army, and civil service, patron or owner of craftsmen, 
with large landholdings (te-me-no) and an income 
from other people’s lands as well. The tablets prove 
that the palace owner was more than a wholesale 
dealer in unpainted pots. Next in importance are 
the military ra-wa-ke-ta and feudal te-re-ta (Aagayerys, 
reXcorys), who in 152:Er312 hold one-third as much 
land as the king. Ra-wa-ke-ta has his own craftsmen 
too, and is associated with e-ge-ta (“followers,” éraipor). 
His relation to the king may be reflected in the strains 
between Achilles and Agamemnon, xdprepos and 
déprepos (Jameson). Pa,-si-re-u, Baovre’s, may be chief 
in an outlying village, with retinue and council (ke-ro- 
si-ja, Tepovoia). 12 have been identified at Pylos 
(Ruiperez op.cit. 160,n.2), perhaps corresponding in 
position to the 12 lords in Ithaka. They command the 
o-ka and may owe military service instead of taxes on 
their holdings. The damos is strong, notably in Pa-ki- 
ja-na, owning land outright, leasing it to individuals, 
refuting the claims of priests (135:Ep704.5); for its 
substantial rights compare I/.11.704 or Od.13.186 with 
Ea803, Ta711. The religious hierarchy is to one side: 
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priests and priestesses, key-bearers (as for Hera in 
classical times), officials under the titles We-te-re-u and 
A-pi-me-de, and the “slaves of the god”; there may 
also be a “college of priests” (171:Un718). Below all 
this are the professional classes, tradesmen, and agri- 
cultural workers, some of whom also own and lease 
land. 

The difficulties of grasping this system, with its 
economic and administrative implications, may be 
illustrated in the case of e-re-ta. Translated plausibly 
as “rowers” (épéra), these have set the whole tone 
of the “Home Guard” tablets by rowing off to Pleuron 
(53:Ant.1), presumably to negotiate for a defense 
coalition in the face of the Dorian invasion (184). 
V-C admit that they occupy a curiously prominent 
position; they appear in a list of officials at Knossos 
receiving “an ox and 12 young calves” (83:Chgo2); at 
A-pu-ne-we in Pylos the usual formula is broken to 
identify them as fathers (15:Ad684); similarly at 
Damia even for novice or amateur rowers (14:Ad697- 
8, e-re(.)-ge-ro-me-no, “ereen gYelomenoi or q"clo- 
menoi, becoming rowers or willing to row”). It offends 
common sense to distinguish the local crew like this; 
better not to translate such a mutilated table at all, 
or be open to the possibility that e¢-re-ta are special 
officials—in which case the Pylian navy and the Dorian 
invasion disappear from the tablets altogether. This 
is only to suggest how blurred the reconstructed 
Mycenaean socio-economic picture can be when 
achieved by the pure translation method. 

Docs. is an experimental book in a new field; it 
contains an enormous amount of suggestive com- 
mentary and analysis, and demonstrates exactly the 
values and deficiencies of V-C’s particular method. 
We must admit that Docs. does not cast quite the 
strong light on the Aegean world which decipherment 
promised. After Bennett’s revised Index appears, the 
next step probably ought to be a more systematic, 
less spectacular, analysis of contexts and categories, 
with more help from interested linguists. In the mean- 
time we must be grateful to Ventris and Chadwick 
for producing so much that is challenging out of 
fragmentary, stubborn material. 


Emity Townsenp VERMEULE 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


OREFICERIE ANTICHE DALLE MINOICHE ALLE BARBA- 
RICHE, by Giovanni Becatti. Pp. 225, pls. 168. La 
Libreria dello Stato, Roma, 155. 


Scholars and admirers of the jeweler’s craft are for- 
tunate indeed to have witnessed, in less than three 
years, the appearance of two handsome publications 
devoted to the study of ancient jewelry. The first, 
Pierre Amandry’s Collection Hél2ne Stathatos, Les Bi- 
joux Antiques, Strasbourg 1953, (reviewed by Miss 
Christine Alexander in AJA 59 [1955] 251f); and, now 
under review, the second, a pleasingly printed and 
richly illustrated book which successfully maintains 
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the high post-war standards for publication shown by 
the Libreria dello Stato in Rome. 

This study is an extensive development and elabora- 
tion of the author’s original purpose, to supply a brief 
catalogue for an exhibition of ancient jewelry held at 
the Palazzo Venezia to celebrate its reopening in 1946. 
Thanks to Becatti’s ambitious expansion of plans, we 
now have, rather than a short catalogue limited to 
some choice examples of jewelry from the Taranto 
Museum and several museums in Rome (especially the 
Museo delle Terme and the Museo di Villa Giulia), 
an all-inclusive, historical, stylistic, and comparative 
study of the capital pieces of ancient jewelry from a 
large number of public and private collections in Eu- 
rope and the United States. It is true that the systematic 
classification created by Becatti is only a beginning, 
but it will nevertheless provide a very useful frame- 
work for future publication of much worthy material 
thus far neglected. This is evident for many exquisite 
but little-known specimens in Spain and some exam- 
ples in well known collections, such as those in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

The book is divided into two main parts, a text and 
a descriptive catalogue. A useful general bibliography 
is provided at the end of the volume, and numerous 
detailed and highly specialized articles dealing with 
ancient jewelry and its allied fields are mentioned in 
the more than five hundred footnotes. The arrange- 
ment of the material is chronological, typological, and 
stylistic, and—I may add—geographical. For example, 
the treatment of Etruscan jewelry is not continuous, 
that of the archaic period being separated from the 
presentation of fifth century jewelry by discussions 
reaching to other parts of the Mediterranean. The ma- 
terial included in this publication ranges from Trojan 
examples of the third millennium s.c. to Italo-Gothic 
and Lombard specimens of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies a.p. The entire series is discussed under four- 
teen separate headings (Cretan-Mycenaecan, Geometric 
and Orientalizing, Hellenistic, Roman, etc.) some 
brief, some long. The selection of jewelry is not lim- 
ited to examples from the Classical Mediterranean 
world alone, but reaches out to peripheral areas; to 
mention only a few such classi ‘cations, these are Iberi- 
an, Halstatt, Graeco-Scythian, Graeco-Bactrian and 
Romano-Sarmatian. The section devoted to Roman 
jewelry is surprisingly brief, and could have been more 
elaborate considering the collections available for study 
and accessible to the author. An excellent summary of 
the historical and artistic background for the jewelry 
produced within the various periods is given as an 
introduction to each new section. 

By far the most detailed, and, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the most substantial portion of the study can 
be found in the discussions of the jewelry produced in 
the Geometric and Orientalizing periods. In this con- 
text, Becatti covers various geographical areas: Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Etruria. Within certain geographi- 
cal limitations, he does not hesitate to point out likely 
centers of local manufacture, not only for the Geo- 
metric and Orientalizing periods, but also for later 
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times, when production of jewelry becomes increas- 
ingly prolific. The evidence of homogeneity of style 
and of proveniences provides Becatti with much of the 
basis for his arguments as to local centers of production. 
The importance of Crete, Cyprus, and Rhodes, islands 
located on well-known Mediterranean trade routes, is 
not underestimated. References to ancient literary 
sources are generously cited throughout the text, and 
occasional excursions into some minute and detailed 
aspects of ancient jewelry are noted; for example, the 
significance and interpretation of the bee as a motif 
in ancient art (pp. 43 and 54). Etruscan jewelry is 
well discussed and richly illustrated, with many exam- 
ples, a number of them in refreshingly new photo- 
graphs, some impeccable in their details (note pls. 
LV, Lxm, Lx, and Lxx). I wish to call special attention 
to two plates in glorious color, which serve as frontis- 
pieces. These plates illustrate three magnificent exam- 
ples of Etruscan gold work which, up to now, are 
chiefly known through black and white reproductions: 
the elaborate clasp with numerous lions in relief from 
the Bernardini Tomb (Pigorini Museum); an earring 
from the Regolini-Galassi Tomb (Vatican); and the 
cup from Praeneste (Victoria and Albert Museum). 
The theories and studies regarding granulation, a tech- 
nique very characteristic of Etruscan jewelry, are briefly 
reviewed; and we are told that the Istituto di Studi 
Etruschi in Florence has recently initiated a technical 
study of Etruscan jewelry with the able assistance of 
the Italian technician L. Bearzi. We look forward to 
the results of this investigation. 

The Descriptive Catalogue comprises 590 entries, all 
superbly illustrated, many by more than one view. Each 
piece is concisely treated; its present location, descrip- 
tion, measurements, bibliographies, and—what is par- 
ticularly useful—an approximate dating of the speci- 
men, dates to which I have no strong objections. The 
specimens are numbered consecutively from 1 to 590, 
and mention of them in the text and their notation in 
the plates are given in bold-type print in order to facili- 
tate cross-reference. 

A book of this nature, so profusely illustrated with 
general and greatly enlarged details which bring out 
the skillful technique of the jeweler, so often lost in 
reproductions of normal size, clearly reveals how mis- 
leading is the use of the term, “Minor Art,” which is 
usually applied to the art of jewelry. “Minor,” yes, 
but only in scale; even in miniature, such art strongly 
reflects the artistic taste of a civilization and a people. 
The up-to-dateness of this publication is evidenced by 
the inclusion of the splendid gold diadem (illustrated 
on pls. p and & in the text) from the recent finds at 
Vix in France. 

Inasmuch as Becatti chose to bring his material 
down to the seventh century a.p. with the inclusion of 
the Lombard examples, one cannot help wishing that 
some of the leading Byzantine pieces of jewelry could 
have found a place in his publication. Perhaps we can 
happily look forward to a later book, along the lines of 
the one now under review, which will put before us, 
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in one volume, much of the beautiful Byzantine and 
later Christian jewelry. 

This handsomely bound book will quickly reveal, 
by the inevitable finger smudges on its immaculate 
white cover, its importance as an indispensable work 
for the study of ancient jewelry. 


Mario A. Dex 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


CataLocuE oF Encravep Gems, Greek, Etruscan, 
AND RomMaNn, Metropotiran Museum oF Aart, 
New York, by Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. xlii + 
143, pls. 75; figs. in text. Published for the Mu- 
seum by “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, Rome, 
1956. Lire 9,000. 


Thirty-five years after the appearance of the Cata- 
logue of Engraved Gems of Classical Style in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, Miss Richter has presented a new 
volume of much grander format on part of the same 
and much additional material. The 1920 Catalogue 
treated 464 engraved gems or glass pastes; 403 of these 
were ancient. The new Catalogue contains 658 items. 
The nine Minoan gems of the 1920 Catalogue are 
omitted; so also are additions such as the “large num- 
ber of Minoan and Mycenean stones” bequeathed by 
Richard B. Seager in 1926. The post-classical gems of 
the 1920 Catalogue have been omitted, since they now 
“form part of the collection of Renaissance and Mod- 
ern Art.” 

Miss Richter makes modern, precise, and scientific 
divisions in the new Catalogue, some following the 
ideas she has expressed in journal or Festschrift es- 
says over the years past. Thus the impressive number 
of 160 Greek gems are divided into Geometric Period, 
Period of Oriental Influences, Island Gems, Graeco- 
Phoenician Gems, Archaic Greek Period, Developed 
Greek Period, Graeco-Persian Gems (about 450-330 
s.c.), and Hellenistic Period. The other main sections 
are titled Etruscan and Italic (87 pieces), Roman In- 
taglios First Century s.c. to Fourth Century a.v. (356 
entries), and Hellenistic and Roman Cameos and 
Works in the Round, Second Century s.c. to Fourth 
Century a.p. (55 items). Besides the introductions to 
sections of the text, the book has a General Introduc- 
tion which features restatement of topics in the com- 
parable section of the 1920 Catalogue: the uses of 
gems, the choice of designs on gems, the technique of 
gem engraving, materials, appreciation and collecting, 
gem engravers and their signatures (a large section), 
and forgeries. A history of the collection, bibliographic 
abbreviations, a concordance with the 1920 Catalogue 
numbers, and indices complete the new presentation. 

One questions the necessity of having such a.book 
published for the Metropolitan Museum by an Italian 
firm. The quality, and definitely the expense, of other 
recent archaeological productions from the same press 
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lead one to believe that a better technical job could 
have been done for a comparable price in England, 
Germany, or Switzerland (see the remarks AJA 60 
[1956] 318). The idea of presenting gems in enlarge- 
ment in the plates of the present work is an excellent 
one, but these plates are all frightfully smudgy, often 
blurred, and occasionally printed twice in superposi- 
tion (e.g. pls. 17, 59). In instances the 1920 Catalogue 
and a magnifying glass are more valuable than the 
present enlargements (e.g. no. 283, pl. 39). 

The catalogue text itself reflects Miss Richter’s com- 
prehensive scholarship, and the systematic files kept 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Art of the 
Metropolitan Museum in the years before and after 
the 1920 Catalogue. Miss Richter’s recent years in 
Rome have led to additions of fresh information on 
glyptological problems from such luminaries as Miss 
H. Vollenweider, Dr. G. Sangiorgi, Mrs. R. Calza, 
Mrs. B. M. Felletti Maj, and Miss M. Guarducci. Old 
ideas gain new strength in the 1956 Catalogue. The 
1920 Catalogue stated (p. 87): “Politically the art of 
this (Augustan) epoch was Roman, and is therefore 
referred to as such; but otherwise it was Greek, being 
not only Greek in style, but produced mostly by 
Greeks, or by Romans who closely copied Greek 
work.” In 1956 (p. 61) we read: “. . . but otherwise 
it was predominantly Greek, being not only Greek in 
style, but produced mostly by Greeks.” 

A few random comments may supplement Miss 
Richter’s thorough and useful discussions of the pieces 
themselves. No. 76, Herakles strangling the Nemean 
lion: stones such as this were probably produced by 
die engravers to supplement their incomes, or perhaps 
in the Hellenistic period when Syracusan motifs were 
in vogue in other major manifestations of the minor 
arts (cf. A. C. Levi, NumReview 1 [1943] 25ff, esp. 
27, fig. 7; Richter, AJA 45 [1941] 386, fig. 30). No. 
79, late fifth cent. s.c. chariot group: cf. esp. the Bos- 
ton chalcedony scaraboid (Beazley, Lewes House 
Gems, no. 55; JHS 75 [1955] 112f, fig. 16, also from 
Greece). No. 80, gold ring with Cassandra before the 
Palladion; why not Augustan, time of the Tellus- 
Italia panel of the Ara Pacis, which has three figures 
in the style of 420-380 B.c.? The Aurae of this panel 
are identical with the Leda of the group in the man- 
ner of the Epidauros sculptures (Timotheos; see G. 
E. Rizzo, BullComm 67 [1939] 141ff). J. Bayet has 
reminded us of the revival of South Italian and Si- 
cilian Greek coin types on coins of Augustus and his 
successors (Mél.Ch.Picard, 1 [RA 1948] 34ff); gems 
and rings such as nos. 76 and 80 may mark no less a 
revival of fourth-century designs and styles among 
the lesser Augustan court engravers. No. 94, bronze 
ring with Herakles resting one foot on a rock: the de- 
sign is an early Hellenistic merging of the Lysippian 
Poseidon with the Herakles Crowning Himself, a 
Praxitelean (?) statue surviving in one small copy 
of the body (Amelung, Vat.Cat., 1, 413, Museo Chiara- 
monti, no. 162, pl. 43) and occurring on various Hel- 
lenistic and Roman coins. These coins include silver 
of Demetrius I and Agathocles of Bactria ca. 190-165 
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B.c., staters of Herakleia in Lucania ca. 281-272 B.c., 
and a very rare imperial later second century A.D. 
bronze of Corinth, where the statue must have stood 
(L. Lacroix, Mél.Ch.Picard, II [RA 1948] 534, fig. 1, 
no. 5, 538ff). No. 153, “Third cent. p.c.” glass ring- 
stone, Victoria inscribing a shield: the description 
needs elaboration in the light of past researches on the 
Roman numismatic and other parallels (see K. Leh- 
mann, RM 38-39 [1923-24] 185ff; also Gnomon a5 
[1953] 471ff). Certain of the VICTORIA AVGVSTI 
sestertii of Vespasian present stylistic similarities (best 
studied in the incomparable cast collection of Flavian 
coins assembled by Dr. C. M. Kraay in the Heberden 
Coin Room at the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford). 

Etruscan and Italic (Section II): the collection is 
still growing; (the scarabs, Richter nos. 177 and 184, 
are also reported in BMMA 15 [1956-1957] no. 2, 55). 
Graeco-Roman (Section III), no. 250, Zeus “Cosmo- 
crator” holding a cult figure (Ploutos or a Genius), 
facing Tyche-Fortuna: this sardonyx ringstone is il- 
lustrated and discussed by M. Rostovtzeff, in Mélanges 
Dussaud, |, 281ff, esp. 295, note 1, pl. m1, 11. No. 252, 
the three cult-type figures are probably Jupiter (Capi- 
tolinus), Concordia, and Spes: Spes goes back to the 
archaizing support of the throne of the cult image in 
Tiberius’ Temple of Concordia in the Roman Forum. 
This group is visible on imperial coins of Hadrian, 
when cult groups were reproduced very accurately, and 
on several issues of later emperors (e.g. BMCRE, IIl, 
no. 1864, pl. 98, 14). No. 270, carnelian ringstone: if 
the seated divinity is Roma, as is likely, cf. the ROMA 
AETERNA holding busts of Sol and Luna on aurei 
and denarii of Hadrian (BMCRE III, 328f, nos. 7ooff, 
pl. 60, 17), and the Roma with Sol in her mantle on 
the Tetrarch base in the Forum Romanum (H. P. 
L’Orange, RM 53 [1938] 1ff, pl. 3). No. 271, red 
jasper ringstone: comparison for this seated Roma lies 
in the figures also seated on a cuirass on later fourth 
century a.p. silver siliquae of Gratianus and his col- 
leagues. These coin types offer close parallels in rep- 
resentation of the helmet, treatment of the drapery, 
and details of pose, especially about the legs ( Matting- 
ly, Sutherland and Carson, The Roman Imperial Coin- 
age IX by J. W. E. Pearce, 31ff, pl. 1, 1-4 etc.). No. 
281, chalcedony ringstone, reminds us that much has 
been written and is continuing to be written on the 
chronology of the frontal Helios-in-quadriga schema 
(AJA 59 [1955] 259, and refs.; E. Will, Le relief cul- 
tuel gréco-romain, Bibl. des Ecoles Francaises d’Athé- 
nes et de Rome 183, Paris 1955, 228ff). No. 283, a view 
of the statue of the Ephesian Artemis, needs a refer- 
ence to H. Thiersch, Artemis Ephesia, AbhG6tt 3, no. 
12 (Berlin 1935). No. 291, bust of Hermes: the precise 
type or arrangement is also used for busts of Hermes- 
Augustus, and this ringstone parallels these (cf. the 
gold plaque with Hermes-Augustus in the Walter C. 
Baker collection [D. von Bothmer, Cat. 13, no. 107], 
and the Augustan works in other media [K. Scott, 
RM 50 (1935) 225ff; K. Lehmann, RM 42 (1927) 
163ff, esp. 173f]}). 

Nos. 300-302, Venus Victrix: this half-draped figure 
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surrounded by arms and armour has been suggested 
as the cult statue in the temple on top of Pompey’s 
theatre in Rome (NumCirc 62 [1954] 485ff). No. 302 
merely shows the statue from its other side. No. 348, 
two elephants drawing a decorated cart surmounted 
by a cult statue of Ceres or Annona: other replicas an- 
cient and modern exist; cf. Philadelphia, University 
Museum, Sommerville Gems, Exhibition Catalogue 
(Cameo and Intaglio), 30 Nov. 1956—31 Mar. 1957, 
no. 256; O. M. Dalton, B.M. Post-Classical Gems, no. 
1049. The ancient copies must have been given to 
officials at some state function of the second cent. a.v. 
No. 353, Victory walking to r.; the topknot and drapery 
suggest work by an imperial die cutter of the Antonine 
or Severan periods (cf. NumCirc 60 [1952] 395ff, esp. 
396, fig. 2, etc.). No. 369, standing figure generally 
identified as Nemesis; the statuary prototype is also 
viewed from the other side on a sestertius of Hadrian 
(BMCRE Iil, nos. 1548ff, pl. 89, 1). The cult image 
may go back no further than the time of the Pax-Fe- 
licitas-Nemesis aurei and denarii of Claudius I (see 
M. Grant, Roman Imperial Money, 156ff; idem, Num- 
Chron, 9 [1949] 24; 10 [1950] 23f). No. 370 is very 
likely the Claudian Pax-Nemesis. The Ionian coins 
cited by Miss Richter were struck in the time of Ti- 
berius or later, and at least one (BMCG, Smyrna, Ne- 
ro, 271, nos, 286ff, pl. 28, 12) is a direct copy of the 
Claudian aureus and denarius reverse. 

In identifying the red jasper ringstones nos. 380, 
381, we are reminded that other city Tychai besides 
Antioch occur in the schema of the Eutychides statue 
(see ref. under no. 250, above, where these two gems 
are also discussed and illustrated). The Julius Teren- 
tius fresco and the much-published limestone votive 
relief of the Gad or Tyche of Palmyra, both from the 
Yale University and earlier excavations at Dura-Euro- 
pos, illustrate iconographic alterations from the Tyche 
of Antioch type to suit representations of Dura and 
Palmyra. On a Graeco-Roman Cyprus jasper intaglio 
in Sir John Soane’s Museum, London (no. 626; Num- 
Cire 60 [1952] col. 400, fig. 11a), Palmyra may be 
also intended, for the swimming river is female. On 
coins of Caracalla to Severus Alexander struck at Carr- 
hae and Edessa in Mesopotamia, the Antioch Tyche 
type has been adapted to represent the local city-god- 
dess. Here the river-god at her feet is either the Karrha 
or the Skirtos (BMCG, Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, 88, x11; 99f, x1vf, and G. F. Hill on p. xciii, 
cvii). The subject occurs on an almost unique Roman 
imperial as of Hadrian (Cohen, no. 401; V. J. E. Ry- 
an Collection, Sale [Glendining, London] Part V, 2, 
3 April 1952, no. 2780, pl. xxvim, as no. 2790); details 
reveal that, when unlabelled on a coin struck pre- 
sumably in Rome, Antioch is the Tyche intended. 

No. 383, carnelian ringstone with bust identified as 
that of Lybia: the personification seems more likely the 
caput Africae of the fountain (?) district on the Ce- 
lian Hill near the Temple of Divus Claudius and of 
numerous smaller representations in all media, in- 
cluding a small bronze furniture fixture recently ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum (BMMA 15 [1956- 
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1957] 55) and the marble terminal bust in the Cooper 
Union Museum, N.Y. (Inv. no. 1953-39-1; see fur- 
ther, Toynbee, Hadrianic School, 38; Collignon, Mon- 
Piot 22 [1918] 163ff; Cumont, MonPiot 32 [1932] 
41ff, Lybia in several media and in all cases with a 
“Kalamis-type” or reedy headdress). No. 393, nicolo 
ringstone with a sphinx attacking a bearded man: 
we see a debased version of the “Theban Sphinx” 
plausibly placed by modern detective work under the 
arm-support of the throne of the Olympia Zeus: F. 
Eichler, JOAI 30 (1937) 75ff. No. 404, carnelian ring- 
stone with scene of a snaky-legged giant defending 
himself: add as reference G. Kleiner, Das Nachleben 
des pergamenischen Gigantenkampfs, 105 Berlin Win- 
ckelmannspr. (1949) who traces these compositions 
into the middle of the second century a.v. No. 412, 
green glass ringstone showing Herakles wrestling with 
the Nemean lion: add E. Loeffler, Marsyas 6 (1954) 8- 
24, and the parallels, especially if mentioning the small 
marble group in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(also Waldhauer, Ermitage I, 34, under no. 16; Ca- 
giano, Villa Medici, 65, under relief no. 49; etc.). In 
no. 413, carnelian ringstone with Herakles, Telephos, 
the doe, and the shepherd, we may refer also to R. 
Hamann, “Herakles findet Telephos,” AbABer! 1952, 
no. 9; F. Matz, AM 39 (1914) 65-71. No. 468, car- 
nelian ringstone, may be an Egyptian Hellenistic prin- 
cess (cf. the parallels, A. Adriani, Testimonianze e 
monumenti di scultura alessandrina, esp. pls. xu-xv; 
also refs. in J. Colin, RA [1948] I, 207ff). There are 
more numismatic and other parallels for nos. 479 and 
480 as portrait busts of Antonia, the wife of Nero 
Drusus, in A. Rumpf, “Antonia Augusta,” Ab;ABerl 
1941, no. 5; AJA 47 (1943) 239. 

The triskeles with a gorgoneion in the centre (car- 
nelian ringstone no. 557) occurs also on Roman coins 
of Augustus, struck by a moneyer whose ancestor con- 
ducted the slave war in Sicily in 101 3.c. (BMCRE, 
I, 7, no. 35, pl. 1, 18; Toynbee, Hadrianic School, 120f). 
This emblem, a reference to the shape of the island 
with its volcanic centre, is labelled as a symbol of 
Sicilia on coins of Hadrian (BMCRE Ill, 516f, no. 
1779, pl. 95, 16). The ears of wheat and a poppy seed 
between the legs may be explained in these Roman 
connections when we study the symbolism on a third 
century a.v. Roman marble altar or decorative shaft, 
now built into a candelabrum ensemble in the Gal- 
leria dei Candelabri of the Vatican. The Hadrianic cult 
image of Dea Roma appears in one panel, the triskeles 
of Sicilia in another, and Annona, as goddess of the 
maritime corn supply, in a third (98-2619; H. Brunn, 
Kleine Schriften 1, soft, fig. 18; H. P. L’Orange, Der 
spatantike Bildschmuck des Konstantinsbogens, 100, 
fig. 19; references now partially supplemented by re- 
statement in Lippold’s posthumous Vat.Cat., III, 2, 
357£). 

Among the Hellenistic and Roman Cameos and 
Works in the Round (Section IV), no. 606, fragment 
of a large onyx cameo with a scene identified as per- 
haps the Abduction of Persephone, is poised too far 
clockwise in the plate (txv1), for surely the positions 
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of the two figures at the right indicate that the descent 
into the Underworld is not taking place so precipitous- 
ly. Reference also might have been made to J. Six, 
BCH 49 (1925) 263-280 and Ch. Picard, AntC/! 20 
(1951) 351-381 in connection with prototypes and 
parallels for the scene, which is difficult to explain as 
other than the Hades-Persephone myth. Nos. 632 and 
636 were published as post-classical in the 1920 Cata- 
logue, an illustration of the difficulties of recognizing 
many masterful creations of the period a.v. 1750 to 
1850 among ancient engraved stones. In no. 632, an 
Amazon scene, the details of the design seem too pret- 
tified for an ancient cameo; treatment of the com- 
position suggests Bartoli’s late seventeenth century 
engravings after ancient terracotta lamps (specifically 
Antiche lucerne, Ill, 7, 8). No. 636, “fragment” show- 
ing the heads of Europa and the bull, is an impossible 
ancient composition: it suggests the seventeenth cen- 
tury or later “fragment style,” rather than a genuine 
ancient fragment (cf. Dalton, B.M. Post-Classical 
Gems, nos. 120, 154, etc.). No. 649B on Plate txxim 
is a photograph of the (intaglio) impression of the 
portrait medallion set in the corona civica of cameo 
no. 649 (A). The carving of the entire piece is work 
of the fourth century a.v., the portrait of Augustus be- 
ing in the tradition of numismatic revival and the 
contorniate style of that period. For the precise schema 
of the clypeus virtutis and the corona civica supported 
on the horns of the double Capricorn, as seen here, cf. 
the left side of the Actium-triumph cameo in Vienna 
(Eichler-Kris, Kameen, 50f, no. 5, pl. 7) and esp. ses- 
tertii of Tiberius struck a.p. 35-37 in memory of Divus 
Augustus (BMCRE I, 136, nos. rooff, pl. 24, 12). The 
New York cameo provides fourth century a.p. restate- 
ment of a Julio-Claudian dynastic sentiment very ap- 
propriate to the aspirations of the later Constantinian 
period, and paralleling commemorations of Constan- 
tinus I as the “Novus Augustus” of the Lateran statue. 
M. Grant has recently demonstrated that the Capri- 
corn on Hadrian’s coinage is a similar allusion to Ha- 
drian’s own self-assumed position as the New Augustus 
(Emérita 20 [1952] 1ff). Thorough restudy of docu- 
ments of art historical importance, from major reliefs 
to gems and coins, will reveal that Hadrian and Con- 
stantine placed Trajan and Diocletian respectively in 
a political relationship similar to that conferred by 
Julio-Claudian propaganda on the dynastic transition 
from Julius Caesar to Augustus. 

Finally, in no, 654, a transparent blue on transparent 
brown glass cameo, one might venture to suggest Ves- 
pasian flanked on his left by Titus, on his right by 
Domitian, for the three portraits of men of the Fla- 
vian period. Several of the largest ancient cameos dem- 
onstrate the occasional inaccuracy of portrait features 
in this medium. The giant cameo with a scene of the 
triumph of a Christian emperor, mentioned by Miss 
Richter under the Evans sardonyx with a somewhat 
abbreviated version of the same scene derived from the 
Arch of Titus as “in Philadelphia” (no. 658), formed 
the principal illustration of the Sommerville Collec- 
tion Exhibition mentioned above (Cat. no. 259, with 
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further refs.). The four or five cameos forming this 
group were probably made on the occasion of Con- 
stantius II’s memorable visit to Rome in aD. 357 
(Amm. Marcell., xvi, 10, etc.), since the features of 
the triumphant emperor seem to be more his than 
those of Constantine the Great. The Arch of Titus 
relief would be more than a mere art historical proto- 
type (as Prof. Gilbert Bagnani reminds me), since the 
Constantinian House could nourish the fiction of de- 
scent from the gens Flavia. The implication of neo-Fla- 
vianism would remember Titus “darling of the hu- 
man race” (Constantius II) in proper relationship to 
Vespasian (Constantine the Great), who brought order 
out of a disastrous Civil War; the cameos, with their 
generalized features of the emperor who did not em- 
phasize Christianity, form veritable panegyrics in semi- 
precious stone. 

Gem collections in Chatsworth House, Florence, The 
Hague, Leningrad, Naples, Paris (intaglios), and 
Rome are among the major concentrations of such 
material which suffer badly from lack of thorough 
publication and revaluation similar to those provided 
by Miss Richter in her important new catalogue of 
the Metropolitan Museum classical collection. The 
value of such reappraisals is embodied in Miss Richter’s 
own statement (p. v) that “engraved gems reflect the 
whole history of classical art better than any other class 
of antiquities.” 

CorneLius VERMEULE 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Greek aND Roman Antiquities at DuMBARTON 
Oaks, by Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. 77, pls. 27. 
Harvard University Press. 1956. $5.00. 


In obtaining the services of Gisela M. A. Richter, 
former Curator of Greek and Roman Art in the Metro- 
politan Museum, Dumbarton Oaks is to be commended 
for its prudence in ensuring the definitive publication 
of an_important archaeological collection. Although 
small in size and consisting with few exceptions of 
objects small in dimension, this collection includes 
several pieces of the first quality and numerous objects 
of extreme interest to scholars for the problems in style 
and iconography which they present. 

The volume reviewed here inaugurates a series of 
catalogues, each dealing with a specific category of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection. The forty-seven items 
included are illustrated on twenty-seven plates. There 
is at least one illustration of every object in the cata- 
logue, and most objects in the round are reproduced 
in several views. Descriptions, on which museum cata- 
logues stand or fall, are given with such concise preci- 
sion that illustrations are almost unnecessary. This is 
fortunate, as the half-tone reproductions are of uneven 
quality and sometimes leave much to be desired. Plates 
tvb (photograph reversed), vim, and xx, for instance, 
indicate vaguely or imperfectly the true character of 
their subject. 
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The catalogue is arranged by materials (stone, metal, 
pottery, painting, mosaic, and glass) and subdivided by 
date. This scheme has the virtue of being handy for 
quick reference and the additional advantage of sub- 
ordinating tentative datings to a more significant clas- 
sification. Because of the small size of the collection, 
the fact that the sequence of the catalogue does not 
correspond to the sequence of rooms and cases does 
not detract from its usefulness as a museum guide, sup- 
plementing the Handbook of the Collection (1955). 

The short foreword is immediately followed by the 
first section, objects in stone including the reliefs from 
Persepolis (Nos. 1-2), the discussion of which con- 
tains a useful summary of the evidence for Greek art- 
ists at the Persian court. A Persianizing Greek seal- 
stone (No. 3) affords an interesting example of reverse 
influence, i.e., Persian upon Greek. The description of 
No. 4, a marble portrait head of the type generally 
identified as Menander, is followed by six pages on the 
controversy over its interpretation. Though such a 
discussion is perhaps beyond the scope of a small cata- 
logue, the presentation is fair, with the weight of evi- 
dence inclining slightly towards Menander and away 
from Virgil. 

A date in the classicizing Constantinian period has 
been adopted for the small stone portrait head (No. 9) 
formerly identified as Trajan. Miss Richter follows 
Delbrueck in suggesting Constantine II as a possibility, 
and this attribution is generally fitting and would ex- 
plain the head’s curious admixture of first and fourth 
century characteristics. However the features are pro- 
portionately wider than the Vatican and Torlonia por- 
traits of this personage, and another possible solution 
might be a Constantinian Trajan such as Conserva- 
tori, Giardino 26. 

After a thorough review of available evidence, the 
old identification of No. 10, the chalcedony bust of a 
child, as Annius Verus, the short-lived son of Marcus 
Aurelius, is confirmed, and the bust tentatively identi- 
fied with Bernoulli II, 2, p. 200. 

No. 11, a chalcedony cameo with inscribed portraits 
of Diocletian and Maximian Herculius, emerges as the 
most important object in the catalogue. Miss Richter’s 
definitive publication of this cameo, the antiquity of 
which can no longer seriously be questioned, establishes 
it as the basis for the identification of all other por- 
traits of Diocletian, so that we no longer have to rely 
solely cn the poor coinage of the period. Thus, whereas 
the marble head from Nikomedia in Istanbul (pl. vid- 
¢) may now be definitely credited as a portrait of Dio- 
cletian on account of its strong resemblance to the 
Dumbarton Oaks cameo, the togatus in the garden of 
the Villa Doria Pamfili (L’Orange, RM 94 [1929] 
180ff) and the head in Copenhagen proposed as Dio- 
cletian by Ludwig Curtius (JHS 71 [1951] 48ff) must 
be dropped from the repertoire. 

Miss Richter’s discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks 
season sarcophagus (No. 12) follows Hanfmann’s 
monumental publication closely with the minor ex- 
ceptions that Miss Richter, for reasons that she states, 
prefers Winter wearing a garment “like that regularly 
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worn by Attis” to Hanfmann’s “Winter in the guise 
of Attis” and, for reasons unstated, prefers “Greek Is- 
land” to Hanfmann’s “Pentelic” marble. 

Of the objects in metal, a splendid Greek bronze 
statuette of ca. 460 B.c. (No. 14), formerly in the War- 
ren Collection, has been called Lykourgos (Picard), 
Hephaistos (Warren), and Epimetheus (Langlotz), 
with persuasive arguments for all three interpretations. 
Although there is no new evidence in favor of any one 
theory, that of Warren (Hephaistos) is accepted by 
Miss Richter as being the most probable. Stylistically, 
the bronze is of the greatest interest, as it can be re- 
lated to a homogeneous group of early classic sculp- 
tures characterized by vigorous chest torsion and up- 
ward displacement of the center of gravity. Whether 
this group, the best-known exponent of which is the 
Ludovisi discobolos herm in the Museo Nazionale 
Romano, has been rightfully attributed by Langlotz 
to the Samian artist Pythagoras (Bildhauerschulen, 
147ff) is a question that requires much further study. 

The half life-size bronze horse from Yemen (No. 
15) has been previously dated epigraphically in the 
fifth or sixth century a.p. (A. D. Jamme, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, No. 8). Late dates have also been assigned 
several objects previously held to be considerably ear- 
lier. Thus No. 16, a bronze statuette of a girl formerly 
thought to belong to the fifth century B.c., is shown 
to be a Roman copy of an archaizing Greek work of 
the Classical period. Another copy in Vienna, appar- 
ently cast from the same mould, affords further docu- 
mentation for the Roman practice of copying archaiz- 
ing Greek sculpture of the pre-Hellenistic period. 

The often-published bronze statuette of an emaciated 
man (No. 17) inscribed EvSapi8as and Tepdix, evi- 
dently a Roman copy of an otherwise undocumented 
Hellenistic type, is interpreted by Miss Richter as be- 
ing a votive offering to Asklepios by a sick man, Eu- 
damidas. The second inscription, “Perdik,” is now be- 
lieved to refer to the pernicious nature of the man’s 
disease. This explanation modifies an earlier opinion 
(Three Critical Periods, 27) that the unique statuette 
illustrates an Alexandrian anecdote. 

No. 18, the enigmatic bronze statuette of a youth 
wearing sleeved chiton, himation, and laced boots, 
has been moved from the second half of the fourth 
century a.v. (Handbook of the Collection {1946| No. 
37) to the third to first centuries B.c., with the added 
remark that doubt exists about the statuette’s antiquity. 
Whereas the likelihood that the piece is modern seems 
remote, there remains much to be said for the first 
dating, and the author herself states that “the per- 
sonalized expression in the Dumbarton Oaks figure 
would seem more appropriate in Early Christian sculp- 
ture than in a camillus.” Although it may be pointed 
out that analogous drapery renderings are to be found 
on Christian sarcophagi (e.g. Wilpert, Sarcofagi cris- 
tiani antichi Il, pl. 207, 7) and the rounded object for- 
merly in the youth’s hand could quite easily be ex- 
plained as a scroll rather than as a staff or branch as 
suggested, it must be conceded that the almost total 
lack of Early Christian bronze statuettes makes it dif- 
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ficult to find parallels for the finely engraved strands 
of hair. And thus the piece remains an enigma. 

No. 19, another enigma, is a bronze jug with Egyp- 
tianizing reliefs, presumably a ritual vessel. The exact 
meaning of the various puzzling objects represented 
remains unexplained. 

Among noteworthy objects published in detail for 
the first time are a lead sarcophagus belonging to von 
Mercklin’s “Tyre Group” (No. 32), a black-figure 
amphora of Beazley’s “Hypobibazon” class (No. 33), 
a mummy portrait of the second century a.p. (No. 37), 
and a glass replica (No. 47) of the chalcedony cameo 
of Augustus and Roma in Vienna, which, if indeed as 
ancient as laboratory tests indicate, would be the most 
important glass cameo in existence. 

Nos. 38-44 are the floor mosaics from Antioch, 
ranging in date from the second to the fifth or sixth 
centuries a.p. Miss Richter’s conclusions with tespect 
to these generally agree with those of Professor Doro 
Levi (Antioch Mosaic Pavements). 

Students of ancient art familiar with the Dumbarton 
Oaks Handbook of the Collection (1955) will be puz- 
zled by the unexplained omission of a number of Greek 
and Roman objects included in the handbook (which, 
incidentally, is mentioned nowhere in the catalogue). 
The reason for this omission may be assumed to lie 
in the re-datings adopted or in the general scheme of 
publications planned; but it would have been better to 
state it. Thus, the Hellenistic earrings from Antioch 
(Handbook, No. 143) will no doubt be included in 
Ross’ forthcoming catalogue of jewelry, metalwork, 
and enamels. Likewise, it is to be assumed that the 
classical ivories are being reserved for a special publi- 
cation. 

More difficult to understand is the definition of 
“Greek and Roman” that has been adopted to ac- 
commodate the objects included in this catalogue. A 
bronze repoussé hunting scene (Flandbook, No. 75), 
certainly no later than the fourth century, was appar- 
ently taken as Early Byzantine and reserved for a later 
volume. Yet, what about the mosaics Nos. 42-44, dat- 
ing from the fifth to sixth centuries? And what about 
the “Post-Classical” appliqué in the form of a pan- 
theress, No. 25? The impression gained is that various 
dates have been taken as dividing lines between Late 
Classical and Early Byzantine for various regions (cf. 
the omission of all Coptic material), but if so, this too 
should have been explained in the Foreword. 

Despite these minor ambiguities, it is clear with 
this initial volume that a fine collection of ancient art 
has been honored by a catalogue that is a model of 
systematic scholarship and a creditable addition to 
its author’s impressive bibliography. 


Hersert HorrMann 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Tue Amasis Parnrer, by Semni Karouzou. (Ox- 
ford Monographs on Classical Archaeology, ed- 
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ited by Sir John Beazley and Paul Jacobsthal). 
Pp. xii +- 46, pls. 44. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1956. 75 s. net (in U.K. only). 


The Amasis Painter is one of the best known paint- 
ers of Attic black-figured vases. Eight signed pieces 
form a nucleus around which, as long as sixty or 
seventy years ago, scholars began grouping other un- 
signed vases. The style of drawing is crisp, distine- 
tively mannered and readily recognizable, and the list 
of vases that can be attributed to the Amasis Painter 
has grown steadily and now numbers nearly one hun- 
dred. The fact that several of his large amphorae have 
subsidiary zones with miniature figures has made it 
possible to attribute small vases as well as large ones 
to his hand, and we thus have an exceptionally full 
repertory. 

But although the Amasis Painter is well known, the 
old studies of him are widely scattered and many are 
now quite out-dated. A new monograph was badly 
needed, and this need is supplied by the book under 
review. Originally written in the nineteen-thirties for 
the Beazley-Jacobsthal series, Bilder griechischer Va- 
sen, its publication was prevented by the war. After 
the war the text was re-written and expanded and now 
appears in an English version as one of the Oxford 
Monographs on Classical Archaeology under the same 
pair of editors. 

The text traces the painter’s development stage by 
stage, points out parallels and contrasts with the work 
of other painters, and suggests points of contact with 
contemporary sculpture. There are careful descriptions 
of many of the vases, and discussions of various mat- 
ters, particularly mythological subjects. 

Mrs. Karouzou’s own list of the painter’s works con- 
tains 80 vases. This is augmented in the addenda by 
15 additional attributions drawn from Sir John Beaz- 
ley’s Attic Black-figure Vase-painters. Nine of these 
new attributions are lekythoi, some of which had al- 
ready been placed near the Amasis Painter; the rest are 
fragments. Three recent finds are also added, together 
with a brief description of each. The second of these, 
the Agora olpe P 24673, is now illustrated in Hesperia 
25 (1956) pl. 20. Finally we may now add still an- 
other piece, a lekythos with a scene of a wedding pro- 
cession recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, attributed by Bothmer and 
illustrated in BMMA 15 (October 1956) 54. It is a 
companion piece almost identical in shape to the well 
known lekythos in the same collection decorated with 
a scene of women weaving. This last is now also at- 
tributed to the Amasis Painter and is the subject of 
an appendix in the book under review. 

The book is generously illustrated with forty-four 
half-tone plates. Several vases are figured for the first 
time, notably the amphora in Geneva and the lekythos 
found at Vari in Attica in 1936 and recently placed on 
exhibit in the National Museum in Athens. Of others, 
such as the amphorae in Berlin and the neck amphorae 
in Boston, we are given strikingly good new pictures. 
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With this volume, then, the publication of the Amasis 
Painter’s works is brought up to modern standards. 


VANDERPOOL 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, ATHENS 


AtuHena PartHenos AND ATHENA Portas, a Study in 
the Religion of Periclean Athens, by C. ]. Hering- 
ton. Pp. vi + 70, pl. 1. Manchester University 
Press, 1955. 10s. 6d. 


This stimulating little book sets out to inquire into 
the meaning of the gold and ivory statue of Athena 
Parthenos. From the very first the quest is a double 
one, for it is necessary to define and so isolate from 
the Athena Parthenos that other, more venerably 
imaged aspect of the goddess that we know as Athena 
Polias. The first chapter, on the names themselves, re- 
minds us that we find neither name applied to the 
statues until much later than the fifth century B.c., 
whereas both statues are mentioned without these 
names in documents of the fifth and fourth centuries. 
The Periclean temple as a whole is first called “Parthe- 
non” by Demosthenes. The term “Temple of Athena 
Parthenos” is never used by any writer. Herington sug- 
gests that “in the eyes of the fifth-century Athenian 
state, the Parthenon and the building to the north of 
it which contained the ancient image were dedicated 
. .. to the same goddess in the same aspect: the Athena 
of Athens, Athena Polias.” Nevertheless the associa- 
tion of the word Parthenon with the southern temple 
in the classical period and the fact that Pheidias’ statue 
is called Athena Parthenos by some late writers sug- 
gest to him that there lingered in popular thought the 
notion of a special aspect of Athena, Athena Parthenos. 

The next chapter discusses the statues. Herington 
retraces briefly the evidence for identifying the dpyaios 
vews as the Erechtheum and the statue in it as the 
venerable olive-wood statue of Athena Polias. This be- 
ing established, the ornaments of the statue listed in 
fourth-century inventories, particularly a stephane on 
the head of the goddess and a golden phiale in her 
hand, suggest that she was not of the fully armed 
Palladion type “and indeed is unlikely to have been 
armed at all, apart from the invariable aegis.” In this 
Herington accepts Frickenhaus’ conclusions, except 
that he would not take as proven Frickenhaus’ further 
contention that the goddess was seated. He denies that 
Aristophanes, Birds, 826ff, describes the cult-statue of 
Athena Polias as standing and armed; Aristophanes is 
talking about the goddess herself. Such caution is com- 
mendable, but perhaps equal caution should be used 
in drawing conclusions from the inventories. That 
Athena cannot have been shown striding into battle 
with shield, spear and phiale in hand is certain, but a 
standing, partly armed goddess still seems possible. 
Our earliest Attic representation of Athena known to 
date, defending Perseus on a Proto-Attic amphora in 
Eleusis (JLN, Nov. 13, 1954, 841, figs. 4-5), shows her 
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standing unhelmeted but apparently with a spear in 
her hand, and this figure, with the cut-outs in the hem 
of the skirt to show the feet, is strongly suggestive of 
a seventh-century statue. (Her richly decorated peplos 
fits, though it does not confirm, this suggestion.) Hav- 
ing concluded that the goddess of the Erechtheum 
was unarmed, Herington suggests that the difference 
between her and the armed Parthenos “may go back 
to a persisting tradition that there was some difference 
in function . . . the goddess of the Erechtheum was a 
goddess of peace, caring for agriculture and the arts 
of the land: the other was a warrior maiden, protector 
of the city.” 

This conjecture is not followed up immediately. In 
a short discussion of the cults, which refers the reader 
to Deubner and others for details, Herington fails to 
find any ceremony, even in the Panathenaia, that can be 
directly connected with the Parthenon. This confirms 
his previous statement that in classical times the two 
temples honored one and the same goddess, Athena 
Polias. In a chapter on the temples, however, he goes 
back to the sixth century for evidence of the two aspects 
of Athena. He contends that the Periclean Parthenon 
with its gold-and-ivory statue is not a real parallel to 
the new temples of Zeus at Olympia and of Dionysos 
at Athens (merely splendid shelters for splendid vo- 
tive statues set beside the older, truly holy temples) 
because the Parthenon had predecessors on the same 
site. For the history of the Parthenon’s ancestors he 
accepts Dinsmoor’s conclusions (post-Marathonian “fa- 
ther,” roo-foot “grandfather” built ca. 566 B.c.). Her- 
ington does not go into a discussion of the architec- 
tural evidence, but he has clearly endeavored to as- 
similate it himself before stating his conclusions. First- 
hand knowledge of the architecture would have saved 
him some worries over details, though these hardly af- 
fect the main problem. In a footnote on p. 40 he says 
“Plommer has kindly pointed out to me that we are 
not bound to dissociate the attributed poros sculpture 
and architecture from the Doerpfeld foundations sim- 
ply on Dinsmoor’s ground that the claw chisel was 
used on the foundations and not on the rest: for the 
claw chisel was never used on the soft poros, while the 
foundations are of a harder material.” Herington gets 
around this without difficulty by observing that the even 
harder marble sima shows no traces of the claw chisel, 
either. Actually, the whole idea of the claw chisel’s 
not being used on soft poros is a red herring, small 
but smelly. It must arise from a verbal misunderstand- 
ing, for one can scarcely believe that Plommer, who 
has spent some time in Athens looking at architecture, 
seriously made such a statement. There are abundant 
traces of the claw chisel on the poros architectural 
members of the small, apsidal-ended “Temple B” on 
the Akropolis, and the fragments of a late-archaic pedi- 
mental group recently discovered and as yet unpub- 
lished in the Athenian Agora attest its use in poros 
sculpture. 

The figure of Athena that appears on Panathenaic 
prize-amphorae is a reflection, Herington thinks, of 
the cult-statue of the Hekatompedon. This is a good 
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idea and deserves further investigation. Since the style 
of the Hekatompedon architecture and sculpture so 
well fits a date around 566 B.c., when the Panathenaia 
were reorganized by Peisistratos, a direct connection of 
the temple with the festival seems more than probable, 
and if the Panathenaic Athena of the vases indeed re- 
flects a statue, it might well be the statue of this tem- 
ple. By way of reservation one should perhaps note 
that “reflects” is a better word than “represents.” Her- 
ington implies that the striding pose belonged to the 
statue, but we have no parallel for a striding draped 
statue in Athens at this early date. I should prefer to 
think that the Athena of the Hekatompedon, like the 
later Parthenos, was standing still, though fully armed. 
She may well have held her shield and spear in readi- 
ness for attack as the Athena of the vases does, how- 
ever. 

In contrast to Dinsmoor, who makes the Hekatom- 
pedon the first temple on its site (AJA 51 [1947] 140), 
Herington believes that the Parthenon site was sacred 
from Mycenaean times on and that there were origi- 
nally two distinct goddesses, who later became amalga- 
mated. The goddess of the northern temple was “a 
farmer’s goddess, the mother of the fruits and off- 
spring of the land,” she of the southern sanctuary was 
“a fighting goddess, who defended the heights of 
many a Greek city: the goddess of warriors organized 
in their fortresses.” Herington suggests that the name 
Athena belonged first to this warrior maiden, brought 
in by the “Mycenaean invaders.” He recognizes that 
his theory is hard to reconcile with Nilsson’s identifica- 
tion of Athena as the Minoan-Mycenaean palace-god- 
dess, protectress of the city in war and peace alike. 
Since the palace of the Mycenaean kings of Athens 
was on the northern, not the southern, temple site 
Herington is forced to picture the pre-Mycenacan 
mother-goddess as residing within the palace while 
the palace-goddess proper is relegated to a place out- 
side, “a little to the south of the dwelling-house, but 
still within the fortress.” This uncomfortable solution 
of the difficulty rests on the supposition that “at Athens 
a peculiar local situation may have existed.” But if 
there was a persisting tradition of extra-palatial resi- 
dence for the warrior maiden, why do we find her in 
the Odyssey entering the house of Erechtheus? The fact 
that this passage was regarded even in antiquity as an 
Athenian interpolation only increases its relevance for 
local tradition. Another difficulty by-passed by Hering- 
ton is the question of the name Athena. It has been 
said repeatedly of late that it is a pre-Greek name, 
not one brought in by the invaders. If Herington has 
good reasons for rejecting this view and returning to 
the Indo-European derivation, he has not told us. 

The chain of evidence by which we are led to as- 
sume the original existence of two separate goddesses 
thus appears weak in every single link. It is suggested 
rather than proven that the goddess of the Erech- 
theum was unarmed. It is suggested rather than 
proven that the Hekatompedon was built on the site 
of an earlier sanctuary. And the existence of a pre- 
Greek mother-goddess in Mycenaean Athens beside 
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and separate from a Greek Athena is not only not 
proven, but is contrary to all that we have been told 
by the experts on Greek religion and language. Yet all 
these questions are of the greatest interest, and one 
cannot but be grateful to Herington for having raised 
them in a connected way. 

The final chapter, the most convincing in the book, 
is almost totally independent of early history. In this 
the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias emerges as the crea- 
tive expression of the “thinking religion” of the Peri- 
clean age, which saw Athena as the embodiment of 
the best that Athens stood for. This Athena “could 
only be the goddess of one generation (although for 
that generation she was a goddess indeed).” When she 
lost her meaning for Athenians, the ancient image, the 
focus of the traditional cult, retained and strength- 
ened its hold so that by Imperial times the name 
Athena Polias was given to it alone. 

Modest as it is in appearance and pretensions, this 
book presents a challenge which no one interested in 
the history and monuments of Athens can afford to 
ignore. Having shown by precept and example that 
the single compartmentalized modern scholar is in- 
capable of solving the central problems that cut across 
the compartments, Herington has put the question 
squarely to us: shall we stick our necks out far enough 
from our safe little holes to talk to one another, or 
shall we go on digging away in the depths, never 
really knowing whither we have arrived and what 
we have undermined? 

Everyn B. Harrison 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Corinto, Volume I. Part IV: The South Stoa and 


its Roman Successors, by Oscar Broneer. Pp. xix 


+- 167, figs. 67, plates 55 (1 in color), plans 22. 
The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Princeton, N.J., 1954. $15.00. 


The importance: of the South Stoa at Corinth is well 
illustrated by the fact that to it alone of the buildings 
at Corinth has been devoted an entire volume. This 
was made necessary not only by the unucual size of 
the stoa, one of the largest buildings of ancient Greece, 
but also by its very long and varied history of more 
than six centuries. Even the history of the stoa’s ex- 
cavation is long, for some part of it was first uncovered 
in the initial American campaign of 1896, the colon- 
nades were revealed in 1904, and the shops behind 
were not found until 1933. Then, in six campaigns, the 
stoa was uncovered from east to west, but it was only 
in 1946 that Professor Broneer could begin the minute 
investigations both of the remains in situ and of the 
numerous blocks scattered over the Corinthian Agora, 
a task not finished until 1952. The resultant volume 
is one of the most complete and detailed publications 
of a Greek secular building and so is of special im- 
portance for the history of Greek architecture. 

When the great stoa was erected, about 336 s.c., it 
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bordered the whole south side of the Corinthian Agora 
for a length of 165 meters and was itself a little over 
25 meters in width. Not only were many smaller build- 
ings replaced by this one large structure, but a drastic 
change in orientation occurred as well. Almost parallel 
to the Temple of Apollo, the South Stoa not only estab- 
lished a new southern limit for the Agora but set the 
orientation which was later followed by the Central 
Shops and the Southeast Building, as well as the colon- 
nade and the edifice (as yet undug) at the west end 
of the Upper Agora, which thus became a long, nar- 
row rectangle. The two-level Agora of Roman Corinth 
is thus seen to have followed a scheme already estab- 
lished in its essentials in Hellenistic times. 

The terrace walls, houses, shrines, cisterns, graves, 
etc. which antedate the Stoa are described briefly; 
many of them have been, or will be, more fully treated 
elsewhere. The Greek Stoa itself is the main focus of 
attention and to its description more than half the text 
is devoted. Its long, narrow plan is divided on the long 
axis with a double colonnade in front and thirty-three 
double shops behind; stairways at either end led to a 
second story over the shops. The facade had a Doric 
colonnade with 71 columns, while down the middle of 
the portico ran an Ionic colonnade of 34 columns. The 
slightly projecting rear rooms of the end shops form 
wings on the south side of the building; doors in the 
rear walls of the other shops and in the wings of the 
end ones led to private latrines behind each section. 
All these features are clearly indicated by the remains 
in situ; so, too, excavations have shown that each shop 
save Nos. I and XXXII was provided with a well 
which connected with an underground channel pro- 
vided with fresh water by the Peirene system. These 
wells produced not only many valuable fragments 
from the building itself, particularly numerous pieces 
of the roof which made possible the best reconstruc- 
tion of a Greek roof from actual ancient pieces which 
we have thus far, but also great quantities of Hellenis- 
tic pottery, terracottas, coins and other objects of metal, 
ivory objects, pigments, and a host of other remains 
which tell much of the character of the shops and will 
furnish most important information concerning Hel- 
lenistic material culture. All of this awaits separate 
publication. 

While nothing of the second story over the shops re- 
mains in place, the study of blocks from the Stoa 
showed clearly that there was one, and that it was 
divided into small units, similar in plan to the double 
shops below. Professor Broneer and his consulting 
architects have shown unusual ingenuity in recover- 
ing the architectural details of this upper story. They 
have also done remarkable work in discovering many 
unusual features of the Stoa architecture. Most note- 
worthy are the refinements revealed in measuring the 
remains, for there is curvature along both axes of the 
building, as indicated in Plan X. The same care is 
shown in other details of construction, especially in 
the variety of bonding used in successive courses at 
cross walls (fig. 4) to give added strength. 

While the reconstruction of the Greek Stoa is well 
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supported by the remains, the reconstruction of the 
history and use of the building is more conjectural. 
Here again Professor Broneer has made convincing use 
of the material at hand. He believes the building to 
have been built just after the Battle of Chaeronea, when 
Philip chose Corinth as the capital of his new Panhel- 
lenic Union, and the Stoa became its center for hous- 
ing and entertaining the delegates from all of Greece, 
a kind of “Grand Hotel.” This use was as short-lived 
as was the union, but the building is believed to have 
continued as a great entertainment center, and the 
drinking cups, game boards and flutes found in the 
shop wells indicate the nature of some of the enter- 
tainment. Until the sack of Corinth in 146 B.c. the Stoa 
stood with little change; it even survived the general 
destruction not too badly damaged and so remained 
ready to receive the Romans when Julius Caesar 
founded a new colony at Corinth in 44 B.c. 

The description of the Roman remodelling of the 
South Stoa occupies the second large section of the 
book. While the portico with its double colonnade re- 
mained essentially unchanged, and in the early Ro- 
man period so did the shops, the latter were gradually 
altered, combined or demolished to make way for a 
series of public structures that formed the administra- 
tive center of Roman Corinth. The office of the Ago- 
nothetes, the Bouleuterion and possibly the office of the 
procurator of the Province of Achaia are all recognized; 
other large offices occupied most of the length of the 
Stoa and a large public latrine was built near its west- 
ern end. When much of the western half of the build- 
ing was gutted by fire in the Herulian raid of a.v. 267, 
some of the colonnade was demolished and baths were 
built over the area of shops XXV-XXVII. Later baths 
replaced these, but by the end of the fourth century 
ruin and dilapidation overtook the South Stoa. 

The architectural history of the South Stoa for over 
six centuries is here told most completely and graphi- 
cally with the aid of copious illustration in the form 
of text figures, plans and photographic plates. While 
Professor Broneer was associated with the excavation 
and publication of the building from 1933, it was in- 
evitable that over so long a period he would have the 
help of several architects. Some of the excellence of 
this volume is due to the cooperation of these archi- 
tects with the archaeologist, and the reader is able to 
visualize the results through the drawings of the late 
Leicester B. Holland, of George V. Peschke, Piet de 
Jong and Elias Skroubelos. They have produced as fine 
and complete a set of drawings as have set forth any 
ancient building. Throughout, the guiding hand of 
the author has unified their separate efforts. The 167 
photographs on 54 plates add greatly to the visual 
presentation of the remains, and it is particularly 
fortunate that the publishers have here returned to 
the use of half-tones printed on glossy paper for the 
reproduction of photographs. This method is so su- 
perior to the collotype used in Corinth I, iii, that it is 
to be hoped that the American School of Classical 
Studies will continue to use it for the future publica- 
tion of architecture from its excavations. The volume 
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is thus in every sense a satisfactory one and exempli- 
fies the best work of the American School in excava- 
tion, research, publication and editing; it is a work on 
which the author, the architects and the editor are to 
be congratulated. 
S. WeInBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Les Statues ProtéMaiques pu SARAPIEION DE Mem- 
puis, by ]. Ph. Lauer and Ch. Picard. Publications 
de l'Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie de I’Univer- 
sité de Paris, III. Pp. 280, figs. 144, pls. 28. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1955. Fr. 4,000. 


The two authors of this important publication are 
Jean Philippe Lauer, general secretary of the Institute 
of Egypt and Architect of the Service des Antiquités 
of Egypt, and Charles Picard, the venerable director 
of the Institute of Art and Archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. They do not sign their names to the 
different parts of the book, but I conclude that all the 
book, except chapter I, has been written by Picard, 
and that Picard got much information from his col- 
league, who worked on the staff of the excavations. 

The book deals particularly with the so-called Dro- 
mos of the Sarapicion of Memphis, near Sakkara (or 
Saggara). The form of the name is taken from papyri. 
In the first chapter Lauer describes the excavations and 
the topography of the hemicycle in which eleven statues 
of famous Greek poets and philosophers have been 
found, the temple of Nectanebo, and the dromos in a 
narrower sense. He then discusses the chronology of 
the monuments. 

The Dromos is the paved road which led from the 
temple of Nectanebo in the desert to buildings on 
the edge of the desert. Under the temple are the rich 
Egyptian tombs of the Apis bulls carved in the rock, 
while the temple itself is completely destroyed. An 
avenue lined by 370-380 Egyptian sphinxes (examples, 
see figs. 2 and 13 and pl. 1) ends parallel to the facade 
of the temple of Nectanebo, next to the exedra of the 
poets and philosophers. Strabo (17.32 p. 807C) mentions 
this avenue with the observation that strong winds 
have piled up sand and buried the temple of Sarapis. 
These winds had indeed covered buildings and statues 
to a great height, before Mariette in 1850-1853 un- 
covered them. Unfortunately, he published only a small! 
part of his finds in 1856 (Choix de monuments et de 
dessins découverts ou exécutés pendant le déblaiement 
du Sérapéum de Memphis). After his death, Maspero 
published in 1882 a manuscript of Mariette with revi- 
sions, corrections and notes (Le Sérapéum de Memphis, 
par Auguste Mariette-Pascha). In 1938-1939 the Service 
des Antiquités began to unearth the Dromos again. 
The work was interrupted by World War II, but was 
resumed in 1950-1952. In the meantime the father 
Philippe Lauer had found in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale some pages of a manuscript and a good plan of 
the excavations by Mariette (pl. 26), which is of great 
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value for the plans of the monuments and the exact 
finding places of the sculptures. 

Important additions to the known statues were 
found in the new excavations, among them the bat- 
tered heads of Demetrios of Phaleron and of Homer. 
Except for the new fragments, all sculptures have been 
extensively discussed by Ulrich Wilcken, “Die griechi- 
schen Denkmiler vom Dromos des Serapeums in 
Memphis,” in Jdl 32 (1917) 149-203, figs. 1-31. The 
same author has also discussed the whole sanctuary, 
topographical and religious problems in his Urkunden 
der Ptolemderzeit | (1927) 7ff, 28ff, 77-95. Picard has 
dealt with the statues in the exedra including the new 
finds in several articles, the most important ones being 
in the MonPiot 46 (1952) 5-24, figs. 1-10, pls. 1-41, and 
47 (1953) 77-97, figs. 1-12, pl. vim. All these earlier 
researches have been embodied in the present publica- 
tion. 

Half of the book is dedicated to the exedra with 
eleven statues of poets and philosophers (Lauer, 3-7, 
Picard, 38-172, pls. 1-16, 27-28). These portrait statues 
are indeed of the greatest interest for the history of 
art and for the cultural development of Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, despite their poor preservation (see pls. 
1-3 and 27). They are held up by a crude wall, proba- 
bly built in the third century a.v., when they must al- 
ready have been much damaged. The rounded base on 
which they stand is 1.65 m. broad, has an exterior di- 
ameter of 11.40 m. and must have been originally 
about 1.57 m. high. 

The statues were executed in local limestone, and 
therefore could not have been imported. They were 
probably covered with stucco and then painted. Al- 
most nothing of this surface has remained intact (cf. 
p. 49, note 2). The execution may therefore look 
coarser than it was in the original state. 

In the center is Homer, seated (pp. 111-118, figs. 58- 
61, 63, pl. 11b). His mutilated head, crowned with 
ivy, has been recovered during the new excavations 
(figs. 59-60). It agrees with other well-known heads 
of Homer (E. and R. Boehringer, Homer, Bildnisse 
und Nachweise, pp. 73ff, pls. soft. Schefold, Bildnisse 
der antiken Dichter, pp. 6af, 142-45, 203, 213). To 
the left side of the oldest poet are five other poets, 
ending with Pindar, seated (pp. 48-68, figs. 19-26, pls. 
4-7). He was identified by a graffito which has now 
disappeared. In the back of his chair the inscription 
DIONYSI may be that of a sculptor Dionysios or 
Dionysikles of Miletos (Pausanias VI. 17. 1) or an 
unknown Dionysiades who could be the artist of the 
group. Pindar holds his cithara in the left arm and has 
drawn his himation with his left hand on top of the 
cithara, so that it forms a background and a support 
for the seven strings. On the right side of Homer are 
five philosophers, ending with Plato standing (pp. 143- 
147, figs. 83-84, pl. 15). He is identified by the inscrip- 
tion on the base. Only the lower part of the philosopher, 
wrapped in a heavy woollen tribon, is preserved. We 
may supply a head in the well-known type created by 
Silanion (R. Boehringer, Platon, Bildnisse und Nach- 
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The poet standing next to Pindar has been recog- 
nized by Picard as Demetrios of Phaleron (pp. 69-89, 
figs. 32-34, 40-42, pls. 7-9), with the help of his dia- 
demed head found in the latest excavations. He is lean- 
ing on the herm of Sarapis, for whom he composed 
hymns, after he had installed in 297 the library of 
Aristotle in Alexandria, and after he had been healed 
of eyetrouble by the god. He collected the sayings of 
the seven sages (Florilegium III, 79), and he had 360 
portrait statues set up to him in Athens. As he died in 
285, this is an important date for the group of statues 
and for the oldest type of Sarapis. 

Picard has recognized Hesiod seated between a 
seated statue next to Homer and a standing statue 
next to Demetrios (pp. 96-108, figs. 47-55). The head 
is much damaged, but the dishevelled strands of the 
hair and of the long beard are similar to those of He- 
siod on the side of a sarcophagus (fig. 52 from Arndt- 
Amelung, EA 530), with scrolls on a bookcase and a 
sheep at his side. 

Picard has recognized Protagoras in the seated fig- 
ure in the second place after the one to the right of 
Homer. It is identified by a graffito PROTAG on the 
base (pp. 120-127, figs. 67-68, pls. 11-13). This is a 
remarkably strong composition. The sophist turns to 
his right side, while he stretches his left leg with bent 
knee to the side. As a consequence the himation laid 
around his hips and thighs makes long garland folds 
in the back. The seat has naturalistically treated lion 
legs, turned forward and backward, with a lotus flower 
hanging between them. The right leg has a high volute 
on which the right elbow of Protagoras is leaning. A 
cubic object is poised on his right thigh. Protagoras 
holds this object with his left hand from the side. His 
right hand, now broken, was above the object. Picard 
explains it ingeniously as a box constructed of cubes as 
a model for measuring surfaces and volumes. He refers 
to the story in Athenaeus, Banquet of the Sophists (ed. 
Kaibel, II, p. 276, 8, 50, p. 354C): Protagoras earned 
his living as a porter, and as such found a manner of 
balancing the load of wood. He then transferred this 
invention to mathematical and physical rules. 

Next to Protagoras Picard has recognized Thales in 
the man standing with his left foot on a capsa and 
demonstrating something with a staff in his right 
hand on the ground (pp. 127-137, figs. 69-76, pl. 14). 
He appears in the same action on the mosaics of the 
seven sages where Brendel has first given him his right 
name (figs. 38, 75, 86. Elderkin, 4JA 39 [1935] 92- 
111, pl. 22, and RM 52 [1937] 223-26; Brendel, RM 
51 [1936] 1-95). We may, therefore, restore his head 
in the type found there and in Copenhagen (fig. 76). 

The philosopher between Thales and Plato has been 
named Herakleitos by Picard (pp. 137-143, figs. 77-80) 
because of his knotted staff, which reminds us of the 
one of the Herakleitos of Gortyn (figs. 81-82), and on 
the basis of a graffito of a standing man with a long 
staff in the back of his chair (fig. 80). If this is true, 
we could reconstruct the head according to the statue 
in Gortyn. But here begins the difficulty in naming the 
figures. 
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This is particularly true for the remaining three: 
the philosopher standing with crossed legs next to 
Homer (p. 118f, fig. 66, pl. 11), to whom probably 
belong two smaller figures of young men recently 
found (p. 116f, figs. 64-65; p. 259f, figs. 142-3); the 
seated poet between Hesiod and Homer (pp. 108-111, 
figs. 56-57) with a pillar at his back and lifted right 
arm, probably with the hand on his head; and the 
standing man between Demetrios and Hesiod leaning 
on a pillar (pp. 90-96, figs. 44-45, pl. 10), of which 
in the newest excavations a base with two large birds 
has been found. On account of these animals Picard 
thinks of Orpheus, for whom, however, these two birds 
to this reviewer seem too few animal listeners. She 
would like to make the following suggestions: for the 
philosopher with the two smaller figures, Aristotle, 
the founder of the peripatetic school, whose books De- 
metrios of Phaleron had brought to Alexandria; for 
the poet between Homer and Hesiod, Theophrastos, 
the author of the Characters and teacher of Demetrios; 
for the poet with the birds, Kallimachos, born 330 in 
Cyrene, who worked in the library of Alexandria, of 
which he compiled the first catalogue. He wrote 
hymns and a poem, Hekale, in which the story of 
Theseus was told partly in the form of a conversation 
between birds. 

If the identifications of Picard and the additional 
identifications of the reviewer are accepted, we attain 
the following assembly of illustrious men: 

Philosophers from the left corner to the right side of 
Homer: Plato, Herakleitos?, Thales, Protagoras, Aris- 
totle (with two pupils). 

Poets or writers from the right corner to the left 
side of Homer: Pindar, Demetrios of Phaleron, Kal- 
limachos, Hesiod, Theophrastos. 

The assumption of Picard (p. 87) that Demetrios 
may have influenced the choice of the great men is 
confirmed. We have the chronological sequence: Pla- 
to, Aristotle, Theophrastos and Demetrios, linking him 
as the last to the great school of Athens, and Thales 
and Herakleitos to represent the beginnings of philos- 
ophy. Hesiod represents the beginnings of bucolic po- 
etry so popular in Alexandria, while Kallimachos and 
Demetrios represent the present beginnings of the new 
Alexandrian poetry and scholarship. Pindar wrote odes 
which Demetrios may have taken as his models for the 
hymns to Sarapis. Homer presides in the center as the 
oldest poet, who received divine honors in his temple 
in Alexandria, as the relief of Archelaos testifies (Pi- 
card, p. 92, note 1; Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hel- 
lenistic Age, p. 127, figs. 404 and 497). 

In Chapter VI Picard discusses the date, the arrange- 
ment and the effect of the exedra on later periods. For 
the date he has already decided from the presence of 
Demetrios of Phaleron for the early Ptolemaic period, 
in agreement with Wilcken and Noack, while other 
scholars have proposed later dates, including the ab- 
struse dating into the Antonine period by Carl Robert. 
The exedra is placed where Alexander the Great is 
said to have celebrated gymnastic and musical contests 
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in honor of the Apis and the other local gods (Arrian, 
Anabasis, 3, 1-4). 

As to the arrangement, Picard suspects that Aristotle 
might have to be added next to Plato, and in order not 
to displace Homer from his central place, he wants 
another poet to be added between Homer and Hesiod 
(see diagram, p. 153). This reviewer, in contrast, 
wishes to place Aristotle next to Homer, where the 
two newly-found young men could be two of his many 
pupils. Then the eleven portrait statues would be an 
excellent and well balanced group to represent the 
scholarship which the first Ptolemy wanted to assem- 
ble, partly in books at the library, and partly in living 
great men at his court. 

Picard lists many similar assemblies, earlier ones as 
well as later ones (pp. 156ff). The most important are 
the seven sages on the two well-known mosaics from 
Torre Annunziata and from Sarsina. The illustrious 
men are, as in the exedra, represented partly seated, 
partly standing. But the resemblance really ends here. 
The seven sages, assembled to discuss philosophical, 
astronomical or moral problems, as Brendel has shown, 
are by no means always the same group. From Plato, 
Protagoras, 343A to Plutarch, Symposion of the Seven 
Sages, 146E and 158B, there are several different selec- 
tions, the most common one made by Demetrios of 
Phaleron (Stobaeus, III, 79; XLII], 131. See Jean 
Defradas, Plutarch, Le Banquet des sept sages, Texte 
et Traduction avec une introduction et des Notes, 
Paris 1954). In Memphis there is not one subject of 
conversation as in the mosaics. 

Still less comparable to me seem the scenes with 
one teacher and his pupils which we find on the tomb 
of Hieronymos of Rhodes (p. 44f, fig. 18; p. 158, note 
2. The best illustration BrBr, pl. 579 and the latest 
Bieber, Sculpt. of the Hellenistic Age, p. 127, fig. 490, 
have to be added), and on the relief of Neumagen (p. 
172, fig. 89 with the wrong caption: Assemblée de 
sages: Lipsanothéque de Brescia. It is in Trier: Espér- 
andieu, Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine, V1, pp. 3436, 
No. 5149. Germania Romana, Ill, pl. xxxvi,4). The 
teacher is seated between two young scholars. A very 
young one just enters saluting. I have not found a ref- 
erence to this picture in the text, and it certainly does 
not belong here. This insertion is just as inexplicable 
as the adjective deceased (few) to Elderkin on p. 82. 
The venerated retired professor is living happily, and 
we hope for a long time, in Princeton. 

The dromos, the avenue which leads from the tem- 
ple of Nectanebo and the exedra to the cemetery, is 
bordered by two low walls in the north and south, 
called mastabas, benches, by the Arabs. In the north 
this mastaba is interrupted by two small buildings, the 
one in Egyptian, the other in Greek style (pp. 173- 
180. Lauer, pp. 14f, pls. 17 and 26). These two build- 
ings have been wantonly destroyed by Mariette. An 
excellent statue of Apis was removed from the Egyp- 
tian building and transferred to the Louvre (figs. 8- 
9), together with a statue of Bes (fig. 5) and some well 
preserved Egyptian lions (fig. 6). The Greek building 
has been proved by an inscription, now also in the 
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Louvre (fig. 90), to have been the office of the lych- 
naptoi, the sacristy for the kindler of the sacred lights 
for Sarapis. The inscription tells that a rich Greek, 
who had been healed by Sarapis (as was Demetrios 
of Phaleron) dedicated this office building. It is much 
to be regretted that this oldest Ptolemaic building in 
Egypt has been demolished. Drawings by Mariette and 
Barbot (pl. 17) indicate interesting but indistinct fea- 
tures. 

The largest part of Chapter VIII (pp. 180-245, figs. 
91-137, pls. 18-24) is dedicated to a discussion of the 
most interesting and bizarre group of wild and mytho- 
logical animals, most of which have been found on the 
southern mastaba. In the center was a pantheress, 
flanked by two peacocks (figs. 19, 95, 98, 100, pl. 19a). 
After eliminating the Egyptian falcon with the Egyp- 
tian crown (figs. 111-112) and replacing it with the 
second sphinx found in the new excavations (fig. 116), 
Picard otherwise follows the arrangement proposed by 
Wilcken (fig. 94, which is more likely than two oth- 
ers proposed by Lauer, p. 189). Thus there follow on 
each side a sphinx and then a siren. At the ends are, 
at the east, a lion, at the west a Cerberus. The arrange- 
ment thus is the following: lion, siren, sphinx, peacock, 
pantheress, peacock, sphinx, siren, Cerberus. The most 
curious fact is that the three center beasts and the two 
outermost ones are straddled by little boys. What is 
the idea behind this fantastic group? Picard believes 
that the whole group can be explained by the Dionysi- 
ac religion. He believes that all five children are the 
child Dionysos riding on a pantheress, two peacocks, 
a lion and a Cerberus. He quotes for the well-known 
connection of Dionysos with the pantheress, G.-Ch. 
Picard, “Statues et statuettes dionysiaques découvertes 
en Tunisie” (Revue africaine, Nos. 398-9, 1944, pp. 
5-27; cf. Picard, p. 185, note 3, and RA 41 [1953] 108- 
110 for the child Dionysos riding a female panther on 
a stucco relief in a tomb of Isola sacra). There can be 
no doubt that the central figure is Dionysos riding the 
female panther (figs. 92-95, pl. 19a) as he does on the 
skyphos from Boscoreale (fig. 96), on coins from Per- 
gamon (fig. 97), etc. For Dionysos riding a panther 
cf., recently, Lantier, MonPiot 46 (1952) 69-76. But 
there seems to me no proof that he also rides the pea- 
cocks (figs. 99-103, pls. 19-20). The parallels illustrated 
by Picard, a group from Myrina, where @ boy leads a 
garlanded peacock (fig. 104), the skyphos from Ber- 
thouville, where a winged boy plays with a peacock 
(fig. 105), and the winged children riding peacocks 
on a mosaic from Utica in the Museum Bardo in 
Tunis (fig. 107) are hardly Dionysos himself. They 
have mostly been named Cupids and Picard names 
them Bacchoi (cf. pp. 250-254), young companions 
of the child Dionysos. There is no doubt that some 
connection with Dionysos must exist, for the ground 
below and behind the peacocks is strewn with grapes 
and vine tendrils. The peacocks are marked as sacred 
animals by a pendant, hanging from a ribbon around 
their necks. The same ornament is worn by the sphinx 
(fig. 113). The lion, too, is marked as a Dionysiac 
animal by the grapes and vines attached to a rock, 
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from which a lion’s head spouts a liquid which is more 
probably wine than water (figs. 124, 126). While the 
riding of a lion by Dionysos might be possible, I can- 
not believe that he was represented riding a Cerberus 
(figs. 131-134, pls. 23-24). Again the grapes on the 
ground and attached to the support under the belly 
testify to some connection with Dionysos. One would 
expect that Picard names these riders Bacchoi, as he 
does for the cupids surrounding a lion on the mosaics 
in the British Museum (fig. 129), in Pompeii and in 
the Capitoline Museum, and as Dominique Costa does, 
in a paper written at the request of Picard (“Dionysos 
enfant, les Bacchoi et les lions,” RA 39 [1952] 170- 
179). On the skyphos in Bcvcoreale (fig. 96) these 
Bacchoi surround the Dionysos on the female panther. 
On the mosaics they may be servants who prepare the 
lion for the divine child. But nowhere are they them- 
selves riding them, and that is probably why Picard 
does not use this explanation, which for him would be 
the most likely one. 

The reviewer would like to make another suggestion. 
On the sarcophagi in Kassel (Bieber, Skulpturen und 
Bronzen in Kassel, 43ff, No. 86, pl. 34) and in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (BMMA 14 [1955-1956] 
39-47), Dionysos is in the center riding a pantheress, 
while to both sides the four seasons in the shape of 
winged youths are standing. On other sarcophagi the 
seasons are just children and as such they also sur- 
round Ge, the earth, on a mosaic and a medallion 
(see Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks I, p. 183; Il, p. xu, figs. 108-110). Doro Levi 
(Antioch Mosaic Pavements p. 265) rightly remarks 
that the four putti which surround Ge may be con- 
ceived as representations of the four seasons, and he 
assumes that the model for such allegorical figures 
came from Alexandria. The lion would be the sum- 
mer, Cerberus the winter, and the peacocks the in- 
termediate seasons, spring and fall. The main objec- 
tion is that the seasons never ride the animals, but 
are surrounded by them, while smaller figures, called 
cupids or young satyrs who, according to Picard, 
would be Bacchoi, are playing around the seasons 
with the animals. I believe that this problem of inter- 
pretation is not yet solved. The connection of the 
sphinxes and the sirens with the Dionysiac circle, as- 
sumed by Picard, also needs some more investigation. 

The style of the animal group is described by Pi- 
card as being the same as the group of philosophers 
and poets: a refined realism with inclination for de- 
tails and an astonishing largeness of conception (p. 
188). It may have been worked by the same artists, 
of whose signature only the last two letters . . HS have 
been preserved (fig. 91). Combined with the begin- 
ning on the back of the chair of Pindar, Dionysi . . (p. 
52f, fis. 22) might be restored to Dionysiades. The 
inscription was on the side of the Cerberus. If indeed 
the style and the artist are the same, the dating of 
the animal group would also be in the early third 
century. The reviewer confesses that she had planned 
to illustrate the well preserved siren, the only one of 
the figures brought by Mariette to the Cairo Museum 
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(figs. 117-119, pl. 21), as an example of Alexandrine 
rococo together with earlier marbl: heads by Aphro- 
dite (see her Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, p. 98, 
fig. 393), but gave it up because she was not certain 
about the date. She is now convinced that it belongs 
to the early rococo trend which had its center in the 
third century in Alexandria (op.cit. p. 136). When we 
reconstruct the colors with the help of the sarcophagus 
(fig. 120) as brown hair, blue eyes, blue wings, golden 
necklace, earrings and ribbon with ornaments on the 
breast, and red birds’ talons, we have indeed a charm- 
ing Alexandrian rococo figure before us. 

The two outermost figures are the only ones which 
are not companion pieces. The lion with a child on 
his back has many parallels mentioned by Picard (p. 
234 with note 4). The last discussion is by Bertha 
Segall in connection with the bronze lion and lioness 
from Timna (“Sculpture from Arabia Felix,” AJA 59 
[1955] 206ff, particularly 21of, pls. 56-57), where she 
also mentions the youthful divine riders from the Sa- 
rapicion in Memphis. She interprets the lions tenta- 
tively as images of the rising and setting sun with 
Horus-Harpokrates as the rider, who like his father 
Osiris, was connected with the Dionysiac cycle. 

In this direction might also lie the interpretation of 
the Cerberus and his small rider (figs. 131-137, pls. 23- 
24). The head of a lion and the snake tail are well 
preserved, while the head of a dog and of a wolf have 
to be restored with the help of such a Cerberus as the 
one in bronze in the British Museum (fig. 135). The 
dog was next to Sarapis and the wolf at the outside, 
according to the description by Macrobius, Saturn. I, 
20, 13-15, of the Sarapis in Alexandria. The same 
grouping is found in the small statuette in the Museo 
Chiaramonti of the Vatican (Amelung, Skulpt. Vat. 
Mus. I, p. 360, No. 74, pl. 38), wrongly described and 
illustrated as a statue by Weitz (in Roscher, Lexikon 
der Myth. IV, p. 373, fig. 4). The Cerberus was proba- 
bly at the west end of the group, nearest to the temple 
of Sarapis, which was built over the crypts for the 
mummies of the Apis Bulls. It is, therefore, likely that 
here we learn something of the companion for the 
oldest cult statue of this syncretistic god by Bryaxis. 
For the statue Picard assumes that the herm next to 
Demetrios of Phaleron is the oldest reflection of the 
head of the god. While the head and the enthroned god 
were certainly modelled after the Greek Asklepios, 
Zeus, Pluto, and perhaps other Greek gods, the Cer- 
berus has been changed to take on Egyptian elements. 
The central and largest head of a lion represents Osi- 
ris, the dog Anubis and the wolf Oupouaout, the two 
sons of Osiris (Diodorus I. 18.1; Picard, p. 242, note 
1). Horus-Harpokrates, the much more popular son 
of Osiris, could be the rider. 

Lauer (pp. 29-37) and Picard (pp. 241-245) discuss 
briefly the problems related to the creation of the statue 
of Sarapis by Bryaxis. They dismiss the origin of the 
god in Sinope or in Babylon, and they decide for the 
older Bryaxis as having created the statue for Ptolemy 
I in Memphis, not for a younger Bryaxis as having 
created it for Alexandria (cf. on these questions Wilck- 
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en, Ptolemacrurkunden, pp. 28£, 77-95; Lippold, Fest- 
schrift Arndt, pp. 115ff, fig. 1; Skulpt. Vat. Mus. Ill, 
1, p. 135; Die griechische Plastik, Handbuch der Archa- 
ologie, ed., Otto and Herbig, 1950, pp. 257f; Bieber, 
The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, pp. 83£; Martin 
Nilsson, Geschichte der Griechischen Religion, Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschaft, ed., W. Otto, II, 5, 
vol. 2, 1950, pp. 146-149). The reviewer is of the opin- 
ion that the final solution for these problems which 
would be acceptable to all scholars, has not yet been 
found, but she is inclined to follow the opinions of 
Picard. 

The last chapter (IX, pp. 246-258) is named Diony- 
sos and Sarapis. It deals with the syncretism of the 
Macedonian and the Egyptian religion as found in the 
Sarapieion of Memphis. Picard is not so much in- 
terested in the political aspect, the melting together of 
Egyptian and Greek religions in the figure of Sarapis, 
who has parts of the Greek gods, particularly Plutus, 
and of the Egyptian gods, particularly Osiris. Picard 
finds in contrast to this generally accepted view rather 
a combination of Dionysos with Osiris-Apis, who had 
been venerated in Memphis long before the arrival of 
the Ptolemies. He believes that the statue of Sarapis 
by Bryaxis was made for Memphis, and only later 
either repeated or transferred to Alexandria. He is of 
the opinion that the monuments in the Sarapieion have 
an Egyptian Dionysiac character. He also sees a fu- 
nerary Dionysiac sanctuary in it, surrounded as it is 
by the necropolis for the dead Apis. The assembly of 
sages and poets he often finds near cemeteries, as was 
the Academy in Athens. Believing that all five chil- 
dren are Dionysos himself, he explains that Dionysos 
became a young child particularly in Egypt, although 
Sophokles, Kephisodotos, and Praxiteles already knew 
about the baby Dionysos. He might have added that 
Herodotos, II, 29, 42, 49, 144, has already likened 
Dionysos to Osiris. Picard finally asserts that from 
Memphis must have begun the religious and political 
spread of the religion of the syncretic god Sarapis 
through Greece (see fig. 139 from Gortyn), and Rome 
(figs. 138 and 140), where he appears with Isis and 
the child Harpokrates-Horus. The relief in the Louvre 
(fig. 138) adds Dionysos as a young man. Septimius 
Severus still wears the twisted long hairstrands falling 
onto the forehead as does Sarapis according to many 
monuments, including the herm on which Demetrios 
of Phaleron is leaning (figs. 36-37, pl. 8). 

The book is full of most interesting and stimulating 
discussions, some of which ought to be continued. 
The greatest gain to me seems the fact that we have 
twenty monumental statues, worked in local limestone, 
thus of local workmanship, created in the period of 
King Ptolemy I (305-286 s.c.). For the first time we 
get a reliable picture of Alexandrian monumental art. 
The reviewer finds many somewhat provincial and 
superficial motives, such as the stiff plumes of the 
peacock (pl. 20) and the dress of Dionysos on the 
pantheress (pl. 19a), misunderstood by Mariette (fig. 
99). There is however, in compensation, a great 
liveliness in the attitudes. Most important as evidence 
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of early Alexandrian scholarship is also the choice of 
the eleven philosophers and poets, several of whom, 
like Theophrastos and Demetrios of Phaleron, were 
writers of philosophical prose as well as poets. 

The book is richly illustrated. The illustrations, how- 
ever, are not always found at the right page or cited 
at the right place. For example, the Sarapis in Gortyn 
is cited with his source on p. 239 with bibliography 
in note 1, but the illustration, p. 251, fig. 139, is not 
cited there but only on p. 257, without bibliography. 
One could almost believe that not Picard himself but 
somebody else had arranged the illustrations. 

An index (pp. 261-271), and a table of illustrations 
(pp. 273-277) are added, separated by the plates be- 
tween pp. 272 and 273. 


MarcareTe Breser 
NEW YORK 


Dre Scuure, by Martin P. Nilsson. 
Pp. xii + 104, figs. 10 (on p. 104 and pls. 1-8). 
Verlag C. H. Beck, Munich, 1955. DM 12.00 
(cloth), 9.00 (paper). 


The school to which the title of this important and 
interesting book refers is that for ephebes. Apart from 
Ziebarth’s work Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen 
(1909; second edition, 1914) and a section in H, I. 
Marrou’s Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité (1948; 
second edition, which appeared while the book under 
review was in preparation, 1950; third edition, 1955), 
little attention has been paid to this institution. Its 
neglect is due to the fragmentary and peculiarly lim- 
ited nature of the evidence, which consists, for the 
most part, of inscriptions (largely from Asia Minor 
and the islands) and Egyptian papyri. 

A moot point of basic importance is the age of the 
ephebes who were students in this school. The tend- 
ency is to assume that they entered it upon completing 
their eighteenth year, for this was the entrance age 
for the Athenian ephebeia, which is commonly re- 
garded as the model of the Hellenistic school. Nilsson, 
however, points out that it is only in the late second 
century, after the Athenian ephebeia had been trans- 
formed into a humanistic school, that it shows similari- 
ties to the ephebic schools known elsewhere. It seems 
likely, therefore, that it was these schools that inspired 
the transformation of the Athenian institution. He 
assembles considerable inscriptional evidence to show 
that the non-Athenian ephebic schools were entered 
upon reaching puberty, ic., about the age of fifteen. 
As for the duration of the course, he thinks it was 
probably three years, for at eighteen a Greek became 
of age. The division of ephebes into younger, middle, 
and older in the Chian victor list supports this hypothe- 
sis; the physical development of ephebes, moreover, 
would naturally entail such a division. But we cannot, 
he adids, expect the kind of uniformity that obtains 
in the centralized states of modern Europe. Condi- 
tions were fluid, and in smaller and poorer cities with 
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few ephebes such a division could not be carried 
through. 

When due allowance is made for local diversities, 
the characteristic features of Hellenistic education, he 
finds, may be described as follows. Students were di- 
vided into three age-groups, boys, ephebes, and neot. 
The boys’ school and the ephebes’ gymnasium had dif- 
ferent heads. The meoi were youths who, having fin- 
ished the ephebic school and come of age, continued to 
exercise in the gymnasium and, in some places, at 
least, to attend lectures. In the curriculum the first place 
belonged to gymnastics, the second to music, and the 
third to language and literature. Other studies, such 
as arithmetic, are seldom mentioned. The rudiments 
of reading and writing were constantly drummed in; 
the sequel, instruction in literature and in the literary 
and colloquial use of language, was often of doubtful 
value. These deficiencies were in part supplied by lec- 
tures given by travelling teachers and by individual 
study in the libraries to be found in not a few cities. 
A weak point was that very seldom was provision 
made for the instruction of girls. Even many boys, espe- 
cially in places where there was no public boys’ school, 
must, because of their parents’ poverty or through other 
circumstances, have received no instruction except, per- 
haps, for the rudiments. Children of slaves were ex- 
cluded. 

He devotes considerable space to the subject of re- 
ligion and the schools and introduces it by remarking 
that there was no barrier between the ancient school 
and the outside world. In Egypt schoolmasters taught 
in the street, and a Pompeian painting shows a school 
scene in one of the stoas of the forum. Even the class- 
rooms of the walled Greek gymnasiums were open on 
the side toward the palaestra, where youths must have 
been exercising while class was being held. Through 
its active communication with public life the Greek 
school educated its students for citizenship. One of the 
duties of a citizen was to take part in the cults. The 
schools offered no courses in religion, for there was no 
body of dogma to be taught, but the students learned 
about the gods from literature, above all from Homer, 
the basic schoolbook. They must also have been told 
myths and legends, and in the temples and public 
squares they saw statues of the gods and works of 
art depicting myths. They received practical instruc- 
tion in religion through participation in the cults, and 
this, indeed, claimed a great part of their time. There 
were the school cults proper, those of the gods and 
heroes of the gymnasium. Among the heroes were 
some who, though recently deceased, had received the 
honor of burial in the gymnasium—men in public life, 
founders of schools and games, and even former stu- 
dents. Though the frequency of hero cults of this type 
in Hellenistic and Roman times tended to diminish 
their religious content, it must not be forgotten, he 
observes, that, through their appeal to the Greek love 
of honors, they gave the students an incentive to do 
their best and a lesson in public spirit. 

School festivals were not limited to teachers and 
pupils; the public joined in celebrating them. Similar- 
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ly, the pupils of the schools had their fixed place in the 
city festivals, both those of the gods and those cele- 
brated to honor kings and rulers. They walked in 
processions, and choirs of them sang hymns. Of the 
ruler-cult he remarks that, while not glossing over the 
vanity and servility that entered into it, we must look 
at it from the ancient point of view. Patriotism and 
loyalty to the state could be expressed only in the forms 
of religion. In the monarchies that arose from Alexan- 
der’s empire the only thing that held the state together 
was the person of the king. Loyalty to the state, when 
expressed in religious forms, became the ruler-cult. 
The Greek cities that did not belong to the empire but 
were dependent on the king could show their fidelity 
only in the same forms. In having its pupils participate 
in the ruler-cult the school was introducing them into 
the life of the community; it was educating them to be 
loyal citizens of the state they had to serve as adults. 

Clubs and guilds were another means to this end. 
Such associations played a large réle in civic life in 
Hellenistic times. We find the ephebes, the boys, and 
the teachers of Kallipolis honoring a geometer with 
a wreath; the three groups here act like guilds. There 
are instances of honors conferred by the neoi on gym- 
nasiarchs. The synodos of the neoi in Pergamon con- 
gratulates Hadrian on his accession. We also find a 
gymnasial association setting up a grave monument 
to a deceased student. Social clubs formed round a 
prominent student appear in the rock inscriptions of 
the gymnasium of Thera. Like adult clubs they wor- 
ship a god, e.g. “Zeus Meilichios of the comrades of 
Polyxenos.” 

A striking example of the interpenetration of school 
and adult life was the custom of holding great com- 
munal feasts in the gymnasium. 

Nilsson sums up the aim of the Greek school as 
not so much a higher general education as a general 
civic education. The body was strengthened and 
trained, the desire to take part in competitions de- 
veloped, musical instruction prepared pupils for sing- 
ing in choir at festivals, the ground was laid for ac- 
quiring a knowledge and appreciation of the national 
literature. If we examine the evidence dispassionately, 
he concludes, we must admit that the Greek school 
accomplished its great task admirably. The participa- 
tion of the pupils of the schools in the cults developed 
patriotism, for cults and gods were an ancestral in- 
heritance and in them pride in the city of one’s fathers 
found expression. Even after the independence of the 
cities was limited local patriotism flourished. Interest 
in their old traditions was lively in the Hellenistic 
age, as we see from the many local historians of the 
time. This literature did not arise in the famous cen- 
ters of learning and philosophy. 

He remarks further that, though there was much 
discussion of the pedagogical problem in antiquity and 
though, in particular, Plato and Aristotle set forth their 
ideas on it in detail, they did not, so far as we can see, 
influence the Hellenistic school. It had its roots in the 
past and adapted itself to the needs and general ideas 
of its time. In spite of local diversities, it had a rare 
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uniformity and stability. For half a millennium it kept 
Greek cultural traditions alive and preseryed the Greek 
nationality in the Orient, until finally it perished in 
the economic catastrophe and the general decay of cul- 
ture in late antiquity. The religious currents of that 
time, contempt for the body and hostility to gymnas- 
tics, helped to destroy it. For one great service it can- 
not be too highly praised; it rooted so deeply the need 
for knowledge of the ancient literature that even Chris- 
tianity had to meet this demand. 

The last section of the book discusses the Greek 
gymnasium in the East. The meagreness of evidence 
for it from the Seleucid empire is accidental. A victor 
list from Babylon shows that even as late as the Parthian 
period the Greeks there were still keeping it up. In 
distant Susa there is mention of a gymnasiarch. Greek 
literary culture must have existed in the Seleucid em- 
pire, for a Greek poem was found in Susa (Mémoires 
de la mission archéologique de Perse 20 [1928] 8off). 

The Greek boy living in Egypt was received into 
the gymnasium at the age of fourteen, a year earlier, 
that is, than in Greece (P. Jouguet, RevPhil 34 [1910] 
43ff). The reason was that this was the age at which 
the Egyptian native had to begin paying the poll tax. 
Since the Greeks were exempt from this tax, reception 
into the class of ephebes was an economic as well as 
a social advantage and was in the Roman period sur- 
rounded by legal formalities, which are briefly de- 
scribed by Nilsson. The basic requirements were that 
the father himself should have belonged to the gym- 
nasium and that the son should be the offspring of a 
legal marriage with a Greek woman. This must have 
greatly contributed toward restraining the Greeks from 
mixed alliances. The school course probably lasted a 
year; we have, however, no positive information on 
this. 

In the Ptolemaic period the students of the gym- 
nasium formed clubs known as Aaireseis, which lasted 
long into adult life; they seem severally to have been 
composed of those who had been classmates. In the 
Roman age they no longer appear, but associations 
called symmoriai are found; one of them bears the 
number 133. They apparently covered all of Egypt and 
received their respective numbers from a central place. 
The opinion that they belonged to a Roman reorgani- 
zation of the ephebeia is probably correct. 

A term frequently found is of ard rot yupvaciov, 
which, in the Roman period, is used of all, irrespective 
of age, who have graduated from the gymnasium. It 
became a class designation; even the daughter of a 
gymnasium graduate could be described as “belonging 
to the gymnasium.” 

Among other matters discussed by Nilsson are the 
importance of the Gymnasiarch of Alexandria as a 
leader of the Greeks and a symbol of Greek national- 
ism, the great number of gymnasiums in the chora in 
Hellenistic times, their decrease and reorganization un- 
der Augustus, and further changes brought about by 
Septimius Severus’s introduction of the Roman munici- 
pal organization in A.D. 202. 


Five or six pages are given over to the little that we 
know about physical training and elementary and sec- 
ondary instruction in the humanities in Egypt. An in- 
teresting detail is the mention, in an inscription of a.v. 
220 containing a list of victors, of nineteen ephebes who 
were admitted by the Epistrategos to the gymnasium 
although they were prevented by poor physique or eye- 
trouble from taking part in gymnastics (Tod, JEA 37 
[1951] 86ff; the interpretation adopted by Nilsson is 
that of J. and L. Robert, REG 65 [1952], Bull. épigr. 
no. 180, p. 191). This is still another indication of the 
caste-creating character of the gymnasium. Nothing is 
known of literary instruction in the Egyptian gym- 
nasium. Elementary instruction was certainly private, 
for there were no fublic primary schools. References 
in personal correspondence are all to private instruc- 
tion (Claire Préaux, RBP 8 [1929] 757ff). It is even 
possible that the brief one-year course of the gym- 
nasium was devoted entirely to gymnastics. But that 
the ability to read and write, however acquired, was 
widespread among the Greeks of Egypt is shown by 
the great numbers of literary papyri found there. In- 
directly, at least, the credit for this belongs to the gym- 
nasium. It was the focus of Greek life in Egypt and 
kept alive in the Greeks the pride in their national 
culture that impelled them to preserve it. 

The main part of the work is preceded by twenty 
nine pages of introduction entitled “Die Voraussetzun- 
gen” and divided into five chapters. The first, “Die 
alte Zeit,” treats of elementary schools of the late sixth 
and fifth centuries in Athens and elsewhere, the ex- 
tent of literacy in Athens at this time, such characteris- 
tics of ancient inscriptions as the absence of minuscule 
letters, the lack of division between words, stoichedon 
style, all of which made reading difficult, the ancient 
habit of reading aloud, the superiority of the ancients 
to us in the ability to remember what they read. The 
second chapter, “Die Aufklarung,” discusses not only 
the brilliant period of the second half of the fifth 
century in Athens but also the reaction of the early 
fourth century, the school law referred to by Aeschi- 
nes, I. off, and the introduction of a new method of 
instruction by Isocrates. The point is made that the 
free-born Athenians’ habit of frequenting the gym- 
nasiums and discussing all kinds of subjects with the 
adolescents who were exercising there set the pattern 
for ancient secondary and higher education. In the fifth 
century, when, as a result of the leading position of 
Athens, matters of the greatest political importance 
were thus discussed and when the young could listen 
or not as they felt inclined, this produced an intellec- 
tual élite. Later the feeling grew and spread, at least 
among parents, that as many as possible should have 
the advantage of education. It was felt more on the 
islands and the west coast of Asia Minor, where op- 
portunities for self-education and private study were 
fewer, than in Athens. This feeling finally produced 
the Hellenistic school for ephebes. But once education 
had been institutionalized, pupils felt its compulsion 
rather than its aim, and the élite was replaced by the 
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mass. The third chapter describes the ancient methods 
of instruction in reading and writing and how difficul- 
ties of spelling, grammar, and vocabulary, that arose as 
the koine diverged further and further from the clas- 
sical Attic that the students were taught to write, were 
met. A paragraph is devoted to the third of the three 
R’s and related subjects. Children were taught simple 
arithmetic by means of the abacus, but instruction in 
mathematics and geometry was not considered a func- 
tion of the schools and had to be sought elsewhere. 
The fourth and fifth chapters discuss the founding of 
the Athenian ephebeia as an institution for national 
defence, its decadence in the third century, and its 
later transformation. On the date of the original found- 
ing Nilsson agrees with Wilamowitz. The refusal of 
some scholars to accept this date he attributes to fail- 
ure, on the one hand, to appreciate the strength of 
anti-Macedonian sentiment in the people and the lead- 
ing statesmen after Chaeronea and, on the other hand, 
to distinguish between possible rudimentary stages, 
such as patrol duty, and the strict and purposeful 
organization of military exercises that we find after 335- 
334 B.c. That this organization was regarded by con- 
temporaries as a great feat is shown by the erection of 
a bronze statue of its creator Epikrates—at that time 
an extraordinary honor. 

The above summary is an attempt to indicate how 
new and important are the results of Nilsson’s study 
of the inscriptions and other evidence relating to the 
Hellenistic school and how skillfully he has combined 
them with facts already known into a brief but illumi- 
nating account of ancient Greek schooling. The many 
details selected from the sources to illustrate points 
made give the work a freshness that cannot be com- 
municated in a review. Great care is taken to make 
the argument clear to the non-professional reader; 
Greek words are transliterated and translated, and 
etymologies, when pertinent, are given. Let us have 
an English translation of this book. 

I noted the following misprints. P. 84, note 3: for 
1923 read 1928; for 85 read 8off. P. 94, note 5, line 2: 
for VII read VIII. In the index of inscriptions, p. 99, 
col. 2, after Kos: for BCH 1935 241ff read BCH 1935 
421ff. In the same column, after Kyzikos, the first 
reference should be deleted. On p. 3 a reference to 
Euripides, /.T. 584-585, might have been added as 
evidence that girls were not taught to read and write 
in fifth-century Athens. On p. 4 mention might per- 
haps have been made of the archaic system of using 
points to separate words. P. 13: add a mention of 
occurrences of the lunate sigma in some inscriptions 
on vases by the Achilles Painter. P. 46: the teaching 
of drawing in the schools was fairly common, to judge 
from Pliny, N.H. 35.77, who ascribes its introduction 
to the painter Pamphilos, pupil of Eupompos of Sikyon 
and teacher of Apelles; cf. also Aristotle, Politics 8, p. 
1337 b, 24-25. 
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La Révétation p’Hermés Trisméciste, Vol. m1: 
Les pocTRINEs DE L’AME, and Vol. IV: Le piev 
INCONNU ET LA GNOSE, by R. P. Festugi@re (Etudes 
Bibliques, Paris, Librairie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda 
et Cie, 1953 and 1954). 


The title of this monumental work is overmodest. 
It is much more than a specialized commentary on 
the Hermetic writings; indeed, it constitutes no less 
than an analysis of Greco-Roman religious and scien- 
tific thought from Socrates to the beginning of 
Neoplatonism. 

The plan of F.’s work is best explained in the preface 
to the second volume. There the author proposed 
tracing the origin of key ideas in the Hermetic writ- 
ings, rather than analyzing them in detail. Further- 
more, he called attention to the existence of both an 
optimistic and pessimistic view of the world in Plato’s 
works. The former, expressed especially in the 
Timaeus, rested on a belief in a divine principle of 
order. This F. had studied in his second volume on 
the “cosmic god.” The latter (pessimistic) view of the 
world was based on the dualism of soul and body 
and from this its representatives inferred that the world 
was in disorder and its god transcendent. The con- 
sequences of this pessimistic current are considered 
in the third and fourth volumes, alone under review 
here, and are discussed by F. under three principal 
headings: the soul, the unknown god and the mystical 
knowledge of this god. 

To give an impression of the richness of these 
volumes, it is advisable to select for discussion three 
important themes that are stressed throughout: the 
Greco-Roman sources of Hermetic thought; the 
peculiar nature of this thought; and its difference from 
the Christian religion which, at the time when the 
Hermetic writings were composed, was on its way to 
victory. F. is convinced that the Greco-Roman philo- 
sophical tradition, not the Oriental tradition, is re- 
sponsible for the Hermetic teachings on the origin 
and destiny of the soul and on the unknown god. F. 
does not altogether deny the possibility of borrowings 
from Iran or Egypt, but he feels that scholars have 
not proved the descent of specific ideas from the 
Orient. Indeed by analyzing and reconstructing the 
philosophic doctrines taught in the philosophic schools 
of the second and third centuries a.v., F. is able to 
demonstrate the Greco-Roman origin of most Hermetic 
teachings on the soul and on the unknown god. F. 
arranges, translates and annotates (in an Appendix) 
the fragments of Iamblichus’ treatise on the soul, 
quoted by Stobaeus and important to F. especially for 
their doxographic information on earlier and current 
theories of the soul. With the help of this material, F. 
then proves that the Hermetic doctrines on the nature 
of the soul, on the reasons for its incarnation, on its 
incarnate destiny and on its “eschatology” are ex- 
plicable almost entirely in terms of Greco-Roman 
tradition. A treatise like Corpus Hermeticum I, the 
famous Poimandres, in which some scholars had dis- 
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covered Oriental borrowings, proves to be an elabora- 
tion of Platonic religious philosophy (with the excep- 
tion of the motif of the planetary robes donned by 
the souls during their fall and shed again during their 
ascent). Especially impressive is F.’s enquiry into the 
Hermetic treatment of the problem of the fall of the 
soul and its incarnation in a body. If the human soul 
was of divine origin, why is it associated on earth with 
a body? This question was answered during the Roman 
Empire in different ways by adherents of the optimistic 
and pessimistic views of the world, in the Hermetic 
writings or elsewhere in Greco-Roman philosophy. 
According to the former view the soul is incarnate in 
a body so that the world could be the complete image 
of the Intelligible Living Creature, clearly an echo of 
the Timaeus. The pessimistic trend, on the other hand, 
is inspired rather by the ideas and imagery of the 
Phaedrus. It assumes two forms: either the reason for 
the descent of the souls lies in an act of curiosity pre- 
ceding the fall, or this descent itself is sinful because 
it springs from a desire to participate in creation, or 
to acquire power on earth, or to enter into relation 
with the world of matter. Similarly, when F. investi- 
gates the .fermetic teachings of the ascent of the soul 
after death, he bases his discussion on the Poimandres. 
Here the philosophic element is naturally less pro- 
nounced, yet F. documents each phase of the journey 
by parallels from Greco-Roman paganism. Especially 
interesting is the last step of the ascent when the souls 
of the deceased “become powers and enter into God.” 
F. deals with the role of the “powers” in the Corpus 
Hermeticum in a long section. He concludes that in 
the Poimandres they not only minister to the supreme 
god but also together constitute the essence of this 
god. This last feature proves, according to F., the 
pagan provenance of this concept of “powers,” to be 
distinguished carefully from the Jewish notion where 
the “powers” are subordinate to God and not his 
constitutive parts. 

F. applies the same procedure to the speculations 
concerning the unknown god. On this subject F. is 
compelled to take issue with one of the principal 
theses of Eduard Norden’s Agnostos Theos (2nd ed., 
Leipzig and Berlin 1923), according to which the 
concept of an unknown god was of oriental and not 
of Greco-Roman origin. Norden’s mistake, according 
to F., was that he proceeded mechanically and paid too 
much attention to the term “unknown god” (and 
kindred phrases), rather than tracing the concept 
implied in this terminology. F. shows first of all how 
the idea of a transcendent god arose from Platonic 
and Pythagorean speculations concerning the nature 
of the One and the Many, and of Form and Matter. 
He then musters passages from Plato on émori}un 
and concludes that the philosopher considers the 
highest object of knowledge (the Beautiful of the 
Banquet, the Good of the Republic, the One of the 
Parmenides and the “object of my effort” of the 
Seventh Letter) unknowable (Parmenides 142a even 
Says: yryveoxera). There follows a valuable 
chapter in which F. analyzes the doctrines of the 


Platonists of the second century (Albinus, Apuleius, 
Celsus, Numenius, etc.) on the transcendent god. 
Admittedly the resulting picture is confused (see the 
tabulation, IV 136f), yet this much is clear: that the 
authors of the second century took over Plato’s doc- 
trine of a transcendent divine principle. They also 
were agreed that it is difficult or even impossible to 
know this deity but hasten to add that there is a 
special kind of knowledge through which he is 
accessible. According to F. (IV 139), the communion 
of the intellect with Numenius’ Good, “the Tranquil, 
the Supreme Master, floating above Being,” or the 
“flexing of an emptied intellect towards the Intellgible” 
(Chaldaic Oracles) derives from Plato’s views about 
contemplation (IV 138f, cf. 88f), and the insistence 
of all the authors of the second century on the way 
to God by the via negationis is already adumbrated in 
the Symposium. Finally, with regard to the knowledge 
of God admitted by the Hermetic writers, F. shows 
that it constitutes a mystical invasion of the personality 
by a god or by divine powers which brings about a 
total regeneration. This too, according to F., is an 
elaboration of Plato’s doctrine of the divine element in 
the human soul. 

From F.’s analysis of Hermetic thought emerge 
certain characteristics which distinguish the Hermetic 
writings from those of the philosophic schools. The 
philosophers of the schools collect and classify the 
opinions of earlier philosophers on the soul and the 
end of man, the author of the Poimandres communi- 
cates and preaches a revealed doctrine (III 20ff). The 
philosophers, by analyzing the soul, discover its divine 
nature, the Hermetic writers translate this view from 
the language of philosophy into that of myth (III 23f) 
or transform the Platonic myths into the formulae of a 
catechism (III 120). The Hermetic writings do not 
present a coherent philosophical system, rather they 
avail themselves, in eclectic fashion, of the accumulated 
philosophical lore of pagan antiquity, often without 
noticing the difficulties or contradictions of their 
sources. In spite of and even because of this confusion, 
they are valuable witnesses to the religious aspirations 
of the period (IV 55). Finally, the regeneration and 
the knowledge of God which are the aim of all 
Hermetic preaching are an act of divine grace and 
consequently presuppose prayer and piety (IV 201). 
These (and other) characteristics of the Corpus Herme- 
ticum permit certain inferences as to the organization 
of the followers of Hermes Trismegistus. There never 
was an “Hermetic Church” to hold the views recorded 
in the Hermetic writings (witness Hermes’ command 
to Tat to keep secret his hymn of thanksgiving, which 
implies the absence of a liturgy), yet the magical 
papyri reveal the existence of religious brotherhoods 
which worshipped a supreme deity and may have given 
rise to the growth of the Hermetic literature (ITV 199 
and 207). The regeneration envisaged by the Hermetic 
writers is not, like that of Plato and the Platonists, 
the restoration of man’s soul to its divine nature, but 
the irruption into the soul of a divine power from the 
outside, the creation of a new personality (IV arsf). 
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It is no mere moral improvement, it is a mystical 
experience where man’s soul is invaded by a deity (IV 
251). This presupposes the emergence of a morality 
entirely different from that of the ancients. For them 
virtue had been a thing acquired through man’s own 
effort, whereas in the Hermetic writings it appears as 
a free gift of the gods (IV 251ff). Once it is acquired, 
it can never be lost again, and it is this doctrine 
of a “final and inalienable salvation” that was one 
of the principal attractions of gnosticism, Hermetic 
or otherwise (IV 255). 

On several occasions, F. raises the question of the 
differences between Hermetic doctrine on the one 
hand, and Judaism and Christianity on the other. 
According to the former, the body, and not the soul, 
is responsible for sin. In the Christian view on the 
other hand, sinful acts are due to the soul (III rooff). 
More important, salvation, according to the Hermetic 
writers, does not require a saviour. The Hermetic 
preachings supply the necessary knowledge, thereupon 
the initiate finds in himself the strength to follow 
God (III 103f). Finally, in Hermetic “eschatology” 
the “powers” (Svvdwes) are constituent parts of the 
divine being (Life, Light, Good, etc.), while in Jewish 
thought the “powers” or “hosts” of the Lord can never 
be more than subordinates of a simple non-composite 
God (III 164). 

These are some of the results of a scholarly enterprise 
lucid in its argumentation, abounding in new insights 
and based on the most solid learning. On every page 
of these volumes, there are new interpretations or 
emendations of the texts. Of this great wealth of 
material I can only mention, arbitrarily, F.’s reply to 
criticisms levelled against his interpretation of the 
Timaeus by Harold Cherniss (III, p. xuff); his bril- 
liant treatment of the doctrine of the Soul's fall (III 
63-96); his discussion of the origin of the distinction 
between God’s existence and essence in the thought of 
Athenian authors of the fifth and fourth centuries s.c. 
(IV 6-17); his thorough analysis of transcendence in 
the writings of Plato and the later Platonists (IV 79- 
140); and his two chapters on the concept of ’Auwy in 
the Hermetic writings and other texts. 

There can be little doubt that through F.’s researches 
the theses of the “Orientalists” and especially those 
of Norden on the Unknown God are badly shaken. 
They show that Norden’s basic postulate that the 
historian of ideas should subject his results to tests 
devised by the historian of literary form (best formu- 
lated in Die Geburt des Kindes, Leipzig and Berlin 
1924, p. 165, but underlying Agnostos Theos as well) 
may on occasion be misleading. In the present instance 
at any rate, it is clear that Greek and Roman thinkers 
were familiar with the idea of the unknown god but 
for reasons, in my opinion still unexplained, avoided 
the term. F.’s demonstration is impressive, yet there 
remain some points of doubt. In the first place, F. 
admits that the term “unknown god” does not occur 
in any purely Hellenic context (IV rf) and he tries 
to explain this lexicographic observation of Norden’s 
by pointing out that dyvworos is ambiguous (“not 


knowable” and “unknown to a given person”) and 
was therefore avoided in pagan theology. This argu- 
ment is weak. It would apply with equal force to 
terms such as ddéparos, and dxatdAnrTos, 
and yet these are not shunned. Secondly, in his dis- 
cussion of Platonist views of divine transcendence in 
the second century, F. proves that Numenius’ mystical 
vision of the Good (IV 128f) and the grasping of 
the Intelligible by the tension of an empty mind, 
according to the Chaldaic Oracles (ibid. pp. 132-135), 
are comparable to Albinus’ doctrine of reaching God 
by abstracting all his attributes (IV 98). This seems 
correct, but one need only read F.’s translation of a 
remarkable excerpt from Numenius’ ré-ya$od (IV 
129) to notice that a very different atmosphere must 
have prevailed in the schoolrooms of Albinus and 
Numenius: in the former a patient, sober, somewhat 
dry exposé of and elaboration upon Plato’s metaphysical 
thought; in the latter practical and imaginative guid- 
ance towards a mystical union with the Good. Granted 
that the seeds of both attitudes lay in Plato, and that 
the cardinal error of the “orientalist school” lay in 
ignoring a supra-intelligible principle, transcending 
even the Forms and recognizable not by reason (Adyos) 
but only by the intellect (vois) (IV 89 and 132), how 
is one to explain this difference in tone and purpose 
in Albinus and Numenius? Similarly, on two note- 
worthy pages (IV 215f) F. distinguishes the ontologi- 
cal mysticism of Platonism from the mysticism of 
regeneration as found in certain texts of the Corpus 
Hermeticum. According to Plato and Porphyry, the 
divine element of the soul, the intellect, is given to 
man from birth, is part of his being, and is either cared 
for or neglected by the individual. According to 
Hermetic doctrine, on the other hand, regeneration, 
which is the basic objective of all Hermetic lore, is 
not a return to a divine principle dwelling in man but 
the sudden invasion of man by a divine force from 
the outside and the emergence of a new mystical 
morality (IV 251-257). Here is a significant difference, 
but again F. fails to discuss the origin of this Hermetic 
doctrine. He would probably refer to the spirit of 
the second and third centuries, as discussed in the 
Introduction to his first volume. Here F. had described, 
among other things, the decline of scientific rationalism 
in the second and third centuries and the subsequent 
reliance on revealed religion to answer man’s ques- 
tions; the striving of the age for retreat from the 
world and the solitary life; its fervent desire to see 
the gods, either in the waking state or in a dream, 
and to receive from them by way of revelation what 
in an earlier age men had tried to work out by philo- 
sophical thought (theology, cosmogony, etc.) (I, esp. 
5, 45f, sof). Yet the last point especially seems too 
radical a departure to be explained as an outgrowth of 
classical concepts. It would seem that the spirit of the 
age itself needs explanation. F. puts great reliance on 
the lack of experimental science in classical antiquity 
(I 7£), but one wonders whether the Orient did not 
after all have a greater impact on the minds of men 
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under the Antonines and Severi than F. is willing to 
concede (I 6). 

In conclusion a few minor points may perhaps be 
added. F. insists on the difference in method between 
philosophical discussions on the end of man and the 
homiletic treatment of the same subject in the Poi- 
mandres (III 22f), yet the same homiletic approach 
interrupts sometimes the narrative parts of Plato’s 
myths (cf. Rep. X 618 b 6). F.’s term for the fate of 
the soul after death is “eschatology” (III 3, 119 and 
passim). In fact, he does not discuss Hermetic or 
philosophic ideas concerning the end of the world (cf. 
Asclepius, 24ff). Waszink’s phrase: “fate of the soul 
after death” is therefore preferable. F. expresses the 
wish that the Latin text of the Apocalypse of Paul 
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be studied (III 136 n. 3). There exists a monograph 
on the subject: Hymen Theodore Silverstein, Visio 
Sancti Pauli etc., Studies and Documents 4 (London 
1935). 

Yet these are small points indeed. In general, one 
leaves the book with feelings of admiration and 
gratitude to the author for describing systematically 
the religious and scientific thought of the pagan 
world at the time when this thought was engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle with a formidable and ul- 
timately victorious opposition. 


J. ALEXANDER 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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LEHMANN PLATE 37 


Fig. 1. Marble relief of a Centaur, restored. 
Vienna, courtesy of the Vienna 
Kunsthistorische Museum 


Fig. 2. Hand of a Centaur. Samothrace, Museum 


Marble lid of a coffer, from the propylon 


vf the temenos. Samothrac« 


Fig. 4. Scheme of the pronaos ceiling of the Hieron 
in Samothrace, restored by Marin R. Jones 
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Fig. 1. Plan of palace at end of fifth campaign (measured and drawn 
by Demetrios Theocharis with additions by Piet de Jong) 


Fig. 2. Older wing of palace: Hall H, with Hall HS in 
left foreground. From south (photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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Fig. 3. Older wing of palace: in foreground, domestic quarters; beyond, Court H 
(at left), Hall H (at right). From west (photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fig. 4. Older wing of palace: domestic quarters: corridors and doorways. 
From west (photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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Fig. 5. Older wing of palace, from north, looking across Court H, with Hall H 
in background, and domestic quarters at right (photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fig. 7. Queen’s apartments in eastern corner of palace. From south (photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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Queen’s apartments (photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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Fig. 12. Remnant of wall painting still in place on Fig. 20. Dromos and doorway of 
southwestern wall of Queen’s hall (photograph by Alison Frantz) Chamber Tomb E4 


Fig. 14. Chimney pipe of terracotta ; 
found in Queen’s hall Fig. 21. Stirrup-vase, figurine 
and jug from Tomb E4 


Fig. 19. Stirrup-vases from washroom in Queen's apartment 
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Fig. 15. Queen’s apartments from east: in foreground, Court c filled with blocks fallen 
from exterior wall of palace (photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fig. 16. Queen’s apartments from southeast. In foreground, foundations of southeast wall; 


beyond, from left to right, long corridor, washroom, narrow corridor, boudoir. 
In background, hall with hearth (photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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g. 17. Queen’s apartments: floor decoration i rridor: square with oct 


(water color by Piet d 


g. 15. n’s apartments 


(water color 
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Fig. 22. Large jars decorated in a late variety of the palace style (Nos. 2-7 water colors by Piet de Jong) 
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PLATE 48  GRBIC¢ 


Fig. 2. Early Neolithic. Barbotin and burnished 
pottery from Staréevo 


Fig. 4. Early Neolithic. Fragments of Pre-Sesklo pottery 
from Greece are very similar to Staréevo pottery 
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Fig. 1. Early Neolithic. Fragments of the Barbotin pottery from Staréevo 
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Fig. 5. Middle Neolithic. The Early Vinéa types of pottery do not take origin from Staréevo 
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Fig. 6. Middle Neolithic. The monochrome pottery olf the Sesklo culture 
has its Origin in the Starcevo elements 
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Fig. 7. Middle Neolithic. The pottery of the Gumelnita and Tell 
cultures was developed from the Staréevo culture 


Fig. 8. Late Neolithic. (a) The pot with a profiled handle (1) and the pot 
with a slanting rim (2), from Ploénik, have their parallels in Troy I 
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PLATE 52. GRBIC¢ 


Fig. 12. Early and Middle Bronze Age. The pots with two handles from West Macedonia 
(the upper line) from Armenochori are very similar to those from North Serbia 
(the middle and the lower line) from Pre-Vatin (?) and Vatin 
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Fig. 13. Bronze and Iron Age. Kitchen pots of the Vatin type from North Serbia (2) 
in the Bronze Age are similar to those from Macedonia in the Early Iron Age (1) 
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Fic. 1. Plan of Agora area 


Fic. 2. The great stairs from southwest 
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PLATE 54 STILLWELL AND SJOQVIST 


Fic. 3. Hellenistic drain from within 


Fic. 5. Detail of retaining wall of southwest terrace Fic. 6. Retaining wall on west of Agora 
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Fic. 11. North building seen from east 


Fic. 10. Water basin with spout 


Fic. 12. Propylon giving access to north building 
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Fic. 15. Shops in 2nd century central market 


Fic. 14. Altar, steps, and temenos wall 


Fig. 16. Circular building in market “1c. 17. South market, general 
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. 18. South market, north wall detail 
Fic. 20. Kiln for making lamps 


Fic. 19. Typical lamp 


from factory 


3. 23. Mosaic floor of villa 
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21. Sketch map of villa 
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Fic. 22. View of villa looking north 
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Fic. 24. City wall 


Fic. 25. Brick kiln (photograph by H. M. the King of Sweden) 


c. Bronze coin of Catana, 3rd. century B.c. 


137-134 B.C. 
b. Bronze coin of Hieron II of Syracuse 


Coins from the excavations 
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Fic, 28. Detail of earrings 


Fic. 29. Terracotta heads 


Fic. 30. Loom weight 


Fic. 31. Nike sacrificing a bull “1G. 32. Draped female figure, limestone 
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HEPHAISTOS 


Fig. 3. Detail of Fig. 2C 
(courtesy of Prot. Thompson ) 


AREODAGUS 
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Fig. 1. Places where the marbles A to F have been found 
(reproduced from Hesperia 18 (1949) 
by courtesy of Prof. Thompson) 


Fig. 4. Stone from T emple of Ares, Athens: Agora Inv. 
No. A 2100 (courtesy of Prof. Thompson and Mrs. McAllister) 
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PLATE 63 HOFFMANN 


Fig. 5. Drawing by Suzanne Chapman 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 3. Photograph by the author 
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PLATE 65 CHARITONIDES 


Fig. 1. Geometric pots from a grave at Athikia (I: 4, 5) 


Fig. 4. Oinochoe No. 1 


Fig. 5. Lekythoi from Clenia and Athikia (I: I, 5) Fig. 6. No. 3, top view (I: I, 5) 
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Fig. 3. Oinochoai Nos. 1 and 2, face view (I: 4, 5) 
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ling to Eusebius 


Fig. 1. The Holy Sepulchre. at Jerusalem accor 
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The St. Pudenziana Mosaic 
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The Bethlehem Octagon and the Jerusa 
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ROSS 


Fig. 1. Intaglio of Constantine the Great, from a cast. 
Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery 


Fig. 2. Chalcedony gem. Head of a youth, IV century. 
Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery 
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3RONEER, Corinth, Volume I, Part IV: 7] ith S- Roman Successor 
(Saul S. Weinberg) . 


Laver and Picarp, Les Statues Ptolémaig: femphis (Marga 


rete Bieber) ...... 
Nusson, Die Hellenistische Schule (Marjorie 


La Révélation d’'Hermés Trismé ei doctrin 
l'dme, Volume IV: Le dieu inconnu et 


THIRD INTERNATIONA ss O} 
GREEK AND LATI? 
will take place in Rome 4-8 September , be di 
Segreteria del Comitato Organizzatore Internaziot 
Epigrafia Greca e Latina, Citta Universi ef May 21 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS O! RCHAEOLOG 


originally scheduled for September 1957 postponed ai 
not take place until 1958. Further detai! . te 


The American Journal of Archaeology has accepted with regret the resigna- 
tions of Dietrich von Bothmer and Erik Reed as Book Review Editor and 
Assistant Book Review Editor respectively. 


NEW EDITORS OF BOOK REVIEWS 


These departments will be edited from now on by MISS DOROTHY KENT 
HILL, THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
for reviews of books on Old World Archaeology, and by DR. RICHARD B. 
WOODBURY, DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, for books on New World Archaeology. 


It is requested that review copies be addressed henceforth, according to the 
nature of their subject matter, to the above mentioned editors. 


RECENT FRENCH ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


A new issue of the French Bibliographical Digest entitled Archaeology 
(1945-1955), Part I: The Eastern Mediterranean has just been published. The 
bibliography, compiled by Jean Leclant, Professor of Egyptology at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, covers recent French publications in the field of 
archaeology. 


The other issues of this series soon to be published are as follows: Part II: 
The Near East, by Pierre Amandry, Professor of Classical Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg. Part III: Greece, by Pierre Amandry, Professor of Classical 
Archaeology, University of Strasbourg. Part IV: Italy and Part V: North Africa, 
by Gilbert Picard, Professor of Roman History, University of Strasbourg. Part 
VI: France, by Jean-Jacques Hatt, Professor of National Antiquities, University 
of Strasbourg. 


This series will constitute a complete reference work on archaeological | 
pursuits in France and will provide, it is hoped, a useful guide to American 
archaeologists who wish to keep informed on the work accomplished by their | 
French colleagues. 


The French Bibliographical Digest is intended primarily to make the contri- 
bution of French scholars better known in the United States. Libraries, university 
departments of archaeology and classics, and scientists will, upon request, be 
placed on our mailing list and receive the publications without charge. 


The French Bibliographical Digests are edited and published by the Cultural 
Division of the French Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
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